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TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 


IN 


AFRICA. 


-Q CHAPTER XXII. 


SEPARATION OF THE TRAVELLERS. — THE BORDER DISTRICTS OF 
THE INDEPENDENT PAGAN CONFEDERATION. — TASAWA. 


Tue important day had arrived when ga. 
we were to separate not only from each J. 10th, 1851. 
other, but also from the old chief A’nnur, upon whom 
our fortunes had been dependent for so long a 
period. Having concealed his real intentions till the 
ey last moment, he at length, with seeming reluc- 
tance, pretended that he was going first to Zinder. 
He confided me, therefore, to the care of his brother 
_ Elaiji, a most amiable old man, only a year younger 
than himself, but of a very different character, who 
was to take the lead of the salt-caravan to Kano ; 
and he promised me that I should arrive there in 
safety. 
Be VoL. II. B 
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I had been so fortunate as to secure for myself, as 
far as that place, the services of Gajére, who was set- 
tled in Tagelel, where he was regarded as A’nnur’s 
chief slave, or overseer (‘‘ babd-n-bawa”). This man 
I hired, together with a mare of his, for myself, and 
a very fine pack-ox for that part of my luggage which 
my faithful camel, the Bu-Séfi, was unable to carry. 
A’nnur, I must say, behaved excellently towards me 
in this matter; for, having called me and Gajére 
into his presence, he presented his trusty servant, be- 
fore all the people, with a red bernus on my account, 
enjoining him in the strictest terms to see me safe to 
Kand. 

And so | separated from our worthy old friend 
with deep and sincere regret. He was a most inter- 
esting specimen of an able politician and a peaceful 
ruler in the midst of wild, lawless hordes; and I 
must do him the justice of declaring that he behaved, 
on the whole, exceedingly well towards us. I cannot 
avoid expressing the sorrow I afterwards felt on 
account of the step which Mr. Richardson thought 
himself justified in taking as soon as he had passed 
from the hands of A’nnur into those of the autho- 
rities of Bdérnu, viz., to urge the sheikh of that 
country to claim restitution from the former, not 
only for the value of the things taken from us by the 
bordering tribes of the desert, but even of part of the 
sum which we had paid to A’nnur himself. Such 
conduct, it appeared to me, was not only impolitic, 
but unfair. It was impolitic, because the claim 
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could be of no avail, and would only serve to 
alienate from us a man whom we had succeeded in 
making our friend; and it was unfair, for, although 
the sum which we had given to the chief was rather 
large in proportion to our limited means, we were 
not compelled to pay it, but were simply given to 
understand that, if we wanted the chief himself to 
accompany us, we must contribute so much. I became 
fully aware of the unfavourable effect which Mr. 
Richardson’s proceedings in this respect produced, on 
the occasion of a visit which I paid the old chief in 
the beginning of the year 1853, when passing through 
Zinder on my way to Timbuktu. He then mentioned 
the circumstance with much feeling, and asked me if, 
judging from his whole behaviour towards us, he had 
deserved to be treated as a robber. 

But to return to Tagelel, when I shook hands with 
the “sdfo” he was sitting, like a patriarch of old, in 
the midst of his slaves and free men, male and female, 
and was dividing amongst them presents, such as 
shawls and turkedies, but principally painted arm- 
rings of clay, imported from Egypt, and of which the 
women of these districts are passionately fond. Mr. 
Richardson being ready to start, I took a hearty fare- 
well of him, fixing our next place of meeting in Ku- 
kawa, about the first of April. He was tolerably well 
at the time, although he had shown evident symptoms 
of being greatly affected by the change from the 
fine fresh air of the mountainous district of Air to 
the sultry climate of the fertile lands of Negroland ; 
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and he was quite incapable of bearing the heat of the 
sun, for which reason he always carried an umbrella, 
instead of accustoming himself to it by degrees. 
There was some sinister foreboding in the circum- 
stance that I did not feel sufficient confidence to 
intrust to his care a parcel for Europe. I had sealed 
it expressly that he might take it with him to Kiu- 
kawa, and send it off from that place with his own 
despatches immediately after his arrival; but at the 
moment of parting I preferred taking it myself to 
Kand. All my best friends amongst the Kél-owi 
were also going to Zinder, in order, as they said, 
to accompany their master, although only a small 
part of the salt-caravan followed that route. Over- 
weg and I remained together for two or three days 
longer. 

I felt happy in the extreme when I found myself 
once more on horseback, however deficient in beauty 
my little mare might be; for few energetic Huropeans, 
I think, will relish travelling for any length of time 
on camel’s back, as they are far too dependent on 
the caprice of the animal. We set out at half-past 
seven o’clock, and soon passed on our right a village, 
and then a second one, which I think was Dakari, 
where a noble lady of handsome figure, and well 
mounted upon a bullock, joined the caravan. She 
was seated in a most comfortable large chair, which 
was fastened on the bullock’s back. We after- 
wards passed on our right the town of Olaldwa, 
situated on a low range of hills. In the lower plain 
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into which we next descended, I observed the first 
regular ant-hill. Small groups of corn- 
stacks, or rumbus, further on dotted a 
depression or hollow, which was encom- 
passed on both sides with gently-sloping 
hills. Here I had to leave the path of 
the caravan with my new companion Gajére, who 
was riding the bullock, in order to water our two 
beasts, a duty which now demanded our chief atten- 


tion every day. 


At length we reached the watering-place of Gil- 
miram, consisting of a group of not less than twenty 
wells, but all nearly dry. The district of Damerght 
must sometimes suffer greatly from drought. ‘The 
horses and cattle of the village were just coming to 
be watered; what time and pains it must take to 
satisfy a whole herd, when we were scarcely able to - 
water our two animals! Passing along through thick 
underwood, where the “ kalbo,” with its large dry 
leaves of olive hue, and its long red pods similar to 
those of the kharub-tree, but much larger, predomi- 
nated almost exclusively, and leaving the village 
Maihankuba on our right, we at last overtook the 
caravan ; for the A’sbenawa pack-oxen are capable of 
carrying heavy loads at a very expeditious pace, and 
in this respect leave far behind them the pack-oxen 
of the fertile regions of Negroland. We now kept 
along through the woody region, where the tree 
‘* géshi,” with an edible fruit, was most frequent. 


We encamped in a thickly-wooded hollow, when my 
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sociable companion Gajére, as well by the care he 
took for our evening fire (which he arranged in the 
most scientific way) as by the information he gave 
me with regard to the routes leading from Zinder to 
Kand, contributed greatly to the comfort and cheer- 
fulness of our bivouac. I first learned from him 
that there are four different routes from Zinder to 
Kand, one route, the westernmost, passing by Dau- 
ra; the second, passing by Kazaure; the third, by 
Gart-n-Gedtnia; the fourth, by Gimmel (or, as he 
pronounced it, Gumiel* ), gari-n-serki-n-Da-n-Tandoma, 
this being the easternmost and longest route. Ga- 
jére himself was only acquainted with the third 
route, the stations of which are as follows. 

Starting from Zinder you sleep the first night in 
Gégo, the second in Mokokia, the-third in Zélunzolun, 
the fourth in Magaria, the fifth in Tunfushi, the sixth 
in Gart-n-Gedunia, from whence it is three days’ 
journey to Kand. 

beasltas My people, Gajére, and myself started 
January 11th. considerably in advance of the caravan, in 
order to water the animals at our leisure, and fill the 
waterskins. It was a beautiful morning, and our 
march a most pleasant one; a tall sort of grass called 
‘‘ samba ” covered the whole ground. Thus we went 
on cheerfully, passing by a weil at present dry, situated 
in a small hollow and surrounded with fine trees which 
were enlivened by numbers of Guinea fowl and wild 


* This same variation is to be observed in the name Maradi, 
which many people pronounce Mariyadi. 
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pigeons. Beyond this spot the country became more 
open; and about five miles from the well we reached 
the pond or ‘“‘tébki-n-ruwa Kudura,” close on the right 
of our path. It was already partly dried up, and the 
water had quite a milky colour from the nature of 
the ground, which consists of a whitish clay; but 
during the rainy season, and for some time after- 
wards, when all the trees which surround it in its 
dry state stand in the midst of the water, it is of 
considerable size. There are a great many kalbo- 
trees here. We also met a small troop of men very 
characteristic of the country we had entered, being 
wanton in behaviour and light in dress, having no- 
thing on but short shirts (the colour of which had 
once been dark blue) and diminutive straw hats, while 
all their luggage consisted of a small leathern bag 
with pounded “ géro” or millet, some gourd bottles 
to contain the fura, besides two or three drinking- 
vessels. One of them, an exceedingly tall fellow, 
rode a horse scarcely able to carry him, though the 
cavalier was almost as lean as his Rosinante. Soon 
afterwards the pond became enlivened by the arrival 
of a caravan of pack-oxen, everything indicating that 
we had reached a region where intercourse was easy 
and continuous. : 

We remained here nearly two hours, till the “ airi” 
came up, when we joined it, and soon discovered the 
reason of their being so long; for in the thick under- 
wood the long strings of camels could not proceed 


fast, and the stoppages were frequent. We then met 
B 4 
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another small caravan. At a quarter past four in the 


afternoon we encamped in a locality called Amsusu, — 


in the midst of the forest. We were busy pitching 
the tent, when a body of about sixteen horsemen 
came up, all dressed in the Tawarek fashion, but 
plainly indicating their intermixture with the Hausa 
people by their less muscular frame, and by the 
variety of their dress; and in fact they all belonged 
to that curious mulatto tribe called Buzu (pl. Bu- 
zawe). They were going on a “ yaki,” but whether 
against the Awelimmiden or the Féllani I could not 
learn at the time; the latter, however, proved to be 
the case. 

The earth hereabouts was filled with a peculiar 
kind of small worms, which greatly annoyed any 
person lying on the bare ground, so that I was 
very fortunate in having my “‘gadé6” with me. A 
bedstead of some kind is a most necessary piece of 
furniture for an African traveller, as I have already 
remarked on a previous occasion; but it should be of 
a lighter description than my heavy boards, which, 
notwithstanding their thickness, were soon split, 
and at length smashed to pieces, in the thick forests 


through which we often had to pass. Our bivouac in | 


the evening round our fire was exceedingly agree- 
able, the staid and grave demeanour of my burly and 
energetic companion imposing even upon the frivolous 
Mohammed, who at this time behaved much bet- 
ter than usual. Gajére informed me that the direct 
western road from here to Tasdwa passed by the 
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village Garari, the pond U’rafa, the well Jiga, and by 
Birni-n-Tazin, while we were to follow an eastern 
road. Not far from our encampment, eastward, was 
a swamp named Tagelel. 

Several camels were missing in the morn-  guiaay, 
ing, aS was indeed very natural in a coun- January l2th. 
try like this, thickly covered with trees and underwood. 
Soon, however, a tremendously shrill cry, passing 
from troop to troop, and producing altogether a most 
startling effect, announced that the animals had been 
found ; and a most interesting and lively scene ensued, 
each party, scattered as the caravan was through the 
forest, beginning to load their camels on any narrow 
open space at hand. The sky was thickly overcast ; 
and the sun did not break forth tillafter we had gone 
some three or four miles. We passed a beautiful 


‘tsamia, or tamarind-tree, which was, I think, the first. 


full-grown tree of this species we had seen, those in 
Tagelel being mere dwarfs. Having descended a 
little, we passed at eleven o’clock a small hamlet or 


 farming-village called Kauye-n-Salakh; and I after- 


wards observed the first tulip-tree, splendidly covered 
with the beautiful flower just open in ail the natural 
finery of its colours, while not a single leaf adorned 
the tree. I think this was the first tree of the 
kind we had passed on our road, although Overweg 
(whose attention I drew to it) asserted that he had 
seen specimens of it the day before; nevertheless 
I doubt their having escaped my observation, as I. 
took the greatest interest in noting down accurately 
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where every new species of plant first appeared. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon we saw the first 
cotton-fields, which alternated with the corn-fields 
most agreeably. The former are certainly the great- 
est and most permanent ornament of any landscape 
in these regions, the plant being in leaf at almost 
every season of the year, and partly even in a state 
of fructification; but a field of full-grown cotton- 
plants, in good order, is very rarely met with in these 
countries, as they are left generally in a wild state, 
over-grown with all sorts of rank grass. A little 
beyond these fields we pitched our tent. 

et We started at rather a late hour, our 
January 13th. road being crossed by a number of small 
paths which led to watering-places; and we were 
soon surrounded by a great many women from a 
neighbouring village called Baibay, offering for sale, to 
the people of the caravan, “ godjia,” or ground-nuts, 
and ‘“ dakkwa,” a sort of dry paste made of pounded 
Guinea corn (Pennisetum), with dates and an enor- 
mous quantity of pepper. This is the meaning of 
dakkwa in these districts; it is, however, elsewhere 
used as a general term signifying only paste, and 
is often employed to denote a very palatable sort of 
sweatmeat made of pounded rice, butter, and honey. 
We then passed on our left the fields of the village, 
those near the road being well and carefully fenced, 
and lying around the well, where half the inhabitants 
of the place were assembled to draw water, which 
required no small pains, the depth of the well ex- 
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ceeding twenty fathoms. Attempting to water the 
horse, I found that the water was excessively warm ; 
unfortunately, I had not got my thermometer with 
me, but resolved to be more careful in future. On 
passing the village, we were struck by the neatness 
with which it was fenced on this side; and I after- 
wards learned by experience what a beautiful and 
comfortable dwelling may be arranged with no other 
material than reeds and corn-stalks. The population 
of these villages consists of a mixture of Moham- 
medans and pagans; but I think the majority of the 
inhabitants are Mohammedans. 

After a short interval of woody country, we passed 
a village of the name of Chirak, with another busy 
scene round the well. In many districts in Cen- 
tral Africa the labour of drawing water, for a por- 
tion of the year, is so heavy that it occupies the 
ereater part of the inhabitants half the day; but 
fortunately, at this season, with the exception of 
weaving a little cotton, they have no other employ- 
ment, while during the season when agricultural 
labours are going on water is to be found every- 
where, and the wells are not used at all. Buzawe 
are scattered everywhere hereabouts, and infuse into 
the population a good deal of Berber blood. Very 
pure Hausa is spoken. 

It was near Chirak that Overweg, who had deter- 
mined to go directly to Tasawa, in order to commence 
his intended excursion to Gober and Mardadi separated 
from me. ‘This was indeed quite a gallant com- 
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“mencement of his undertaking, as he had none of 
A’nnur’s people with him, and besides Ibrahim and 
the useful snake-like Amankay (who had recovered 
from his guineaworm), his only companion was a 
Tébu who had long been settled in A’sben, and whom 
he had engaged for the length of his intended trip. 
At that time he had still the firm intention to go to 
Kukawa by way of Kano, and begged me to leave his 
things there. He was in excellent health, and full of 
an enthusiastic desire to devote himself to the study 


of the new world which opened before us; and we © 


parted with a hearty wish for each other’s success in 
our different quarters before we were to meet again 
in the capital of Bornu—for we did not then know 
that we should have an interview in Tasawa. 

I now went on alone, but felt not at all depressed by 
solitude, as I had been accustomed from my youth 
to wander about by myself among strange people. I 
felt disposed, indeed, to enter into a closer connection 
with my black friend Gajére, who was very commu- 
nicative, but oftentimes rather rude, and unable to 
refrain from occasionally mocking the stranger who 
wanted to know everything, and would not acknow- 
ledge Mohammed in all his prophetic glory. He 
called my attention to several new kinds of trees 
while we were passing the two villages Bagangaré 
and Tangénda. These were the “ baushi,” the “ka- 
rammia,” and the “ génda,” the last being identical 
with the Carica Papaya, and rather rare in the 
northern parts of Negroland, but very common in 
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the country between Katsena and Nupe, and scat- 
tered in single specimens over all the country from 
Kanoé and Gujeba southwards to the river Bénuwé; 
but at that time I was ignorant that it bore a splen- 
did fruit, with which I first became acquainted in 
Katsena. The whole country, indeed, had a most 
interesting and cheerful appearance, villages and corn- 
fields succeeding each other with only short intervals 
of thick underwood, which contributed to give richer 
variety to the whole landscape, while the ground was 
undulating, and might sometimes even be called 
hilly. We met a numerous herd of fine cattle belong- 
ing to Gozenakko, returning to their pasture-grounds 
after having been watered, -—the bulls all with the 
beautiful hump, and of fine strong limbs, but of 
moderate size, and with small horns. Scarcely had 
this moving picture passed before our eyes, when 
another interesting and characteristic procession suc- 
ceeded—a long troop of men, all carrying on their 
heads large baskets filled with the fruit of the géreba 
(Cucifera, or Hyphaene Thebaica), commonly called 
the gingerbread-tree, which, in many of the northern 
districts of Negroland, furnishes a most important 
article of food, and certainly seasons many dishes 
very pleasantly, as I shall have occasion to mention 
in the course of my narrative. Further on, the 
fields were enlivened with cattle grazing in the 
stubble, while a new species of tree, the “ kirria,” 
attracted my attention. 

Thus we reached Gozendkko; and while my ser- 
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vants Mohammed and the Gatréni went with the 
camel to the camping-ground, I followed my sturdy 
overseer to the village in order to water the horse; 
for though I might have sent one of my men after- 
wards, I preferred taking this opportunity of seeing 
the interior of the village. It is of considerable size, 
and consists of a town and its suburbs, the former 
being surrounded with a “ kéffi,” or close stockade of 
thick stems of trees, while the suburbs are ranged 
around without any inclosure or defence. All the 
houses consist of conical huts made entirely of stalks 
and reeds; and great numbers of little granaries were 
scattered among them. As it was about half-past 
two in the afternoon, the people were sunk in slumber 
or repose, and the well was left to our disposal ; 
afterwards, however, we were obliged to pay for the 
water. We then joined the caravan, which had en- 
camped at no great distance eastward of the village, 
in the stubble-fields. These, enlivened as they were 
by a number of tall fan-palms besides a variety of 
other trees, formed a very cheerful open ground for 
our little trading-party, which, preparing for a longer 
stay of two or three days, had chosen its ground in 
a more systematic way, each person arranging his 
“tdikrufa,” or the straw sacks containing the salt, 
so as to form a barrier open only on one side, in 
the shape of an elongated horseshoe, in the recess 
of which they might stow away their slender stock 
of less bulky property, and sleep themselves, while 
in order to protect the salt from behind, a light 
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stockade of the stalks of Guinea corn was constructed 
on that side; for having now exchanged the regions 
of highway robbers and marauders for those of 
thieves, we had nothing more to fear from open 
attacks, but a great deal from furtive attempts by 
night. i | 
Scarcely had our people made themselves comfort- 
able, when their appetite was excited by a various 
assortment of the delicacies of the country, clamour- 
ously offered for sale by crowds of women from the 
village. The whole evening a discordant chime was 
rung upon the words ‘“ndno” (sour milk), “ may” 
(butter), “ dodéwa” (the vegetable-paste above men- 
tioned), ‘ kika” (the young leaves of the Adansonia, 
which are used for making an infusion with which 
meat or the ‘‘ tuwo” is eaten), and “ yaru da daria.” 
The last of these names, indeed, is one which cha- 
racterizes and illustrates the cheerful disposition of 
the Hausa people; for the literal meaning of it is, 
“the laughing boy,” or “ the boy to laugh,” while it 
signifies the sweet ground-nut, which if roasted is 
indeed one of the greatest delicacies of the country. 
Reasoning from subsequent experience, I thought it 
remarkable that no “ tuwo” (the common paste or 
hasty pudding made of millet, called “fufu” on the 
western coast), which forms the ordinary food of the 
natives, was offered for sale; but it must be borne in 
mind that the people of A’sben care very little about 
a warm supper, and like nothing better than the fura 
or ghussub-water, and the corn in its crude state, 
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only a little pounded. To this circumstance the 


Arabs generally attribute the enormous and disgust- _ 


ing quantity of lice with which the Kél-owi, even the 
very first men of the country, are covered. 

I was greatly disappointed in not being able to 
procure a fowl for my supper. The breeding of 
fowls seems to be carried on to a very small extent 
in this village, although they are in such immense 
numbers in Damerghit, that a few years ago travellers 
could buy “a fowl for a needle.” 

tnedia® Seeing that we should make some stay 
January 14th. here, I had decided upon visiting the town 
of Tasawa, which was only a few miles distant to 
the west, but deferred my visit till the morrow, in 
order to see the town in the more interesting phase 
of the ‘‘ kaswa-n-Laraba,” or the Wednesday market. 
However, our encampment, where I quietly spent the 
day, was itself changed into a lively and bustling 
market; and even during the heat of the day the 
discordant cries of the sellers did not cease. 

My intelligent and jovial companion meanwhile 
gave me some valuable information with regard to the 
revenue of the wealthy governor of Tasawa, who in 
certain respects is an independent prince, though he 
may be called a powerful vassal of the king or chief 
of Marddi. Every head of a family in his territory 
pays him three thousand kurdi, as “ kurdi-n-kay” 
(head-money or poll-tax) ; besides, there is an ample 
list of penalties (“‘ kurdi-n-laefi”), some of them 
very heavy: thus, for example, the fine for having 
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flogged another man, or most probably for having 
given him a sound cudgelling, is as much as ten 
thousand kurdi; for illicit paternity, one hundred 
thousand kurdi—an enormous sum considering the 
economic condition of the population, and which, I 
think, plainly proves how rarely such a thing happens 
in this region; but of course where every man may 
lawfully take as many wives as he is able to feed, 
there is little excuse for illicit intercourse. In case 
of wilful murder, the whole property of the murderer 
is forfeited, and is of right seized by the governor. 
Hach village has its own mayor, who decides petty 
matters, and is responsible for the tax payable within 
his jurisdiction. The king, or paramount chief, has 
the power of life and death; and there is no appeal 
from his sentence to the ruler of Marddi. However, 
he cannot venture to carry into effect any measure of 
consequence without asking the opinion of his privy 
council, or at least that of the ghaladima or prime 
minister, some account of whose office I shall have 
an opportunity of giving in the course of my narra- 
tive. The little territory of Tasawa might constitute 
a very happy state, if the inhabitants were left in 
quiet ; but they are continually harassed by predatory 
expeditions, and even last evening, while we were 
encamped here, the Féllani drove away a small herd 
of ten calves from the neighbouring village of Kalbo. 
About noon the “salt” of the serki-n-Kél-owi 
arrived with the people of Olaléwa, as well as that of 
Salah Lusu’s head man, who before had always been 
VOL. II. C 
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in advance of us. In the evening I might have fan- 
cied myself a prince; for I had a splendid supper, 
consisting of a fowl or two, while a solitary maimélo 
cheered me with a performance on his simple three- 
stringed instrument, which, however monotonous, was 
still expressive of much feeling, and accompanied 
with a song in my praise. 

Wadtloviay, At the very dawn of day, to my great 
January 15th. astonishment, I was called out of the tent 
by Mohammed, who told me that Farraji, Lusu’s man, 
our companion from Ghat, had suddenly arrived from 
Zinder with three or four Bérnu horsemen, and had 
express orders with regard to me. However, when I 
went out to salute him, he said nothing of his errand, 
but simply told me that he wanted first to speak to 
Elaiji, the chief of the caravan. I therefore went 
to the latter myself to know what was the matter, 
and learnt from the old man, that though he was not 
able to make out all the terms of the letters of which 
Farraji was the bearer, one of which was written by 
the sherif and the other by Lisu, he yet understood 
that the horsemen had come with no other purpose 
but to take me and Overweg to Zinder, without 
consulting our wishes, and that the sherif as well as 
Lusu had instructed him to send us off in company 
with these fellows, but that they had also a letter 
for A’nnur, who ought to be consulted. As for him- 
self, the old man (well aware of the real state of 
affairs, and that the averment of a letter having ar- 
rived from the consul at Tripoli, to the effect that till 
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further measures were taken with regard to our recent 
losses we ought to stay in Bérnu, was a mere sham 
and fabrication) declared that he would not force us 
to do anything against our inclination, but that we 
ought to decide ourselves what was best to be done. 

Having, therefore, a double reason for going to 
Tasawa, I set out as early as possible, accompanied 
by my faithless, wanton Tunisian shushan, and by my 
faithful, sedate Tagelali overseer. The path leading 
through the suburbs of Gozenakko was well fenced, 
in order to prevent any violation of property; but 
on the western side of the village there was scarcely 
any cultivated ground, and we soon entered upon 
a wilderness where the ‘ dummia” and the ‘“ karasa” 
were the principal plants, when, after a march of a 
little more than three miles, the wild thicket again 
gave way to cultivated fields, and the town of Tasdwa 
appeared in the distance—or rather (as is generally 
the case in these countries, where the dwellings are so 
low, and where almost all the trees round the towns 
are cut down, for stratagetical as well as economical 
reasons) the fine shady trees in the interior of the 
town were seen, which make it a very cheerful place. 
After two miles more we reached the suburbs, and, 
crossing them, kept along the outer ditch which runs 
round the stockade of the town, in order to reach Al 
Wali’s house, under whose special protection I knew 
that Mr. Overweg had placed himself. 

My friend’s quarters, into which we were shown, 


were very comfortable, although rather narrow. They 
c 2 
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consisted of a courtyard, fenced with mats made of 
reeds, and containing a large shed or “ runfa,” like- 
wise built of mats and stalks, and a tolerably spacious 
hut, the walls built of clay (“béngo”), but with a 
thatched roof (“ shibki”). The inner part of it was 
guarded by a cross-wall from the prying of indiscreet 
eyes. 

Overweg was not a little surprised on hearing 
the recent news; and we sent for El] Wakhshi, 
our Ghadamsi friend from Tin-téggana, in order to 
consult him, as one who had long resided in these 
countries, and who, we had reason to hope, would be 
uninfluenced by personal considerations. He firmly 
pronounced his opinion that we ought not to go, 
and afterwards, when Farraji called Manzo and Al 
Wali to his aid, entered into a violent dispute with 
these men, who advised us to go; but he went too 
far in supposing that the letter had been written with 
a malicious intention. For my part, I could well 
imagine that the step was authorized by the sheikh 
of Bérnu, or at least by his vizier, who might have 
heard long ago of our intention to go to Kand, 
as it had been even Mr. Richardson’s intention to go 
there, which indeed he ought to have done in con- 
formity with his written obligations to Mohammed 
e’ Sfaksi; they might therefore have instructed the 
sherif to do what he might think fit to prevent us 
from carrying out our purpose. However, it seemed 
not improbable that Lusu had something to do with 
the affair. But it was absolutely necessary for Mr. 
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Overweg and myself, or for one of us at least, to go 
to Kand, as we had several debts to pay, and were 
obliged to sell the little merchandise we had with us, 
in order to settle our affairs. 

We were still considering the question, when we 
were informed that our old protector the chief A’nnur | 
had just arrived from Zinder; and I immediately 
determined to go to see him in his own domain at 
Nachira, situated at a little more than a mile N. E. 
from Tasawa. In passing through the town I crossed 
the market-place, which at that time, during the hot 
hours of the day, was very well frequented, and pre- 
sented a busy scene of the highest interest to a 
traveller emerging from the desert, and to which the 
faint sparks of life still to be observed in A’gades can- 
not be compared. A considerable number of cattle 
were offered for sale, as well as six camels, and the 
whole market was surrounded by continuous rows of 
runfas or sheds; but provisions and ready-dressed food 
formed the staple commodity, and scarcely anything of 
value was to be seen. On leaving the town I entered 
an open country covered with stubble-fields, and 
soon reached that group of Nachira where the chief 
had fixed his quarters. In front of the yard was a 
most splendid tamarind-tree, such as I had not yet 
seen. Leaving my horse in its shade, I entered the 
yard, accompanied by Gajére, and looked about for 
some time for the great man, when at length we dis- 
covered him under a small shed or runfa of a conical 


form, so low that we had passed it without noticing 
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the people collected in its shade. There he lay sur- 
rounded by his attendants, as was his custom in 
general when reposing in the day-time, with no 
clothing but his trowsers, while his shirt, rolled up, 


formed a pillow to rest his left arm upon. He did 


not seem to be in the best humour—at least he did 
not say a single cheerful word to me; and though it 
was the very hottest time of the day, he did not 
offer me as much as a draught of water. I had 
expected to be treated to a bowl of well-soaked 
‘“‘fura”’ seasoned with cheese. But what astonished 
me more than his miserly conduct (which was ra- 
ther familiar to me) was, that I learned from his 
own mouth that he had not been to Zinder at all, 
whither we had been assured he had accompanied 
Mr. Richardson, but that he had spent all the time 
in Tagelel, from which place he had now come 
direct. JI was therefore the more certain that Lusu 
had some part in the intrigues. A’nnur, who had 
not yet received the letter addressed to him from 
Zinder, knew nothing about it, and merely expressed 
his surprise that such a letter had been written, with- 
out adding another word. 

Seeing the old chief in a very cheerless humour, I 
soon left him, and took a ramble with Gajére over 
the place. The estate is very extensive, and consists 
of a great many clusters of huts scattered over the 
fields, while isolated dim-palms give to the whole 
a peculiar feature. The people, all followers and 
mostly domestic slaves of A’nnur, seemed to live in 
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tolerable ease and comfort, as far as I was able to 
see, my, companion introducing me into several huts. 
Indeed every candid person, however opposed to 
slavery he may be, must acknowledge that the 
Tawarek in general, and particularly the Kél-owi, 
treat their slaves not only humanely, but even with 
the utmost indulgence and affability, and scarcely let 
them feel their bondage at all. Of course there are 
exceptions, as the cruelty of yoking slaves to a 
plough, and driving them on with a whip (which I 
had witnessed in Atideras), 1s scarcely surpassed in 
any of the Christian slave-states; but these exceptions 
are extremely rare. 

When I returned from my ramble, Mr. Overweg 
had also arrived, and the old chief had received the 
letter; and though neither he nor any of his people 
could read it, he was fully aware of its contents, and 
disapproved of it entirely, saying that we should act 
freely, and according to the best of our knowledge. 
I then returned with my countryman into the town, 
and remained some time with him. In front of his 
dwelling was encamped the natron-caravan of Al 
Wali, which in a few days was to leave for Nupe or 
(as the Hausa people say) Nyffi. We shall have to 
notice very frequently this important commerce, 
which is carried on between the shores of the Tsad 
and Nyfii. 

I left the town at about five o’clock, and feeling 
rather hungry on reaching the encampment in Go- 


zenakko, to the great amusement of our neighbours, 
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parodying the usual salute of “ina labari” (what is 
the news)? I asked my people immediately the news 
of our cooking-pot, ‘ina labdari-n-tokénia” (what 
news of the pot)? Iwas greatly pleased with my 
day’s excursion; for Tasdwa was the first large place 
of Negroland proper which I had seen, and it made 
the most cheerful impression upon me, as manifesting 
everywhere the unmistakable marks of the comfort- 
able, pleasant sort of life led by the natives:-——the 
courtyard fenced with a ‘derne” of tall reeds, ex- 
cluding to a certain degree the eyes of the passer-by, 
without securing to the interior absolute secrecy; 
then near the entrance the cool shady place of the 
_“runfa” for ordinary business and for the reception 
of strangers, and the “ gida,” partly consisting en- 
tirely of reed (‘‘ daki-n-kara”) of the best wicker- 
work, partly built of clay in its lower parts 
(“béngo”), while the roof consists of reeds only 
(“ shibki”)— but of whatever material it may con- 
sist, it is warm and well adapted for domestic pri- 
vacy,— the whole dwelling shaded with spreading 
trees, and enlivened with groups of children, goats, 
fowls, pigeons, and, where a little wealth had been 
accumulated, a horse or a pack-ox. 

With this character of the dwellings, that of the 
inhabitants themselves is in entire harmony, its most 
constant element being a cheerful temperament, bent 
‘upon enjoying life, rather given to women, dance, and 
song, but without any disgusting excess. Everybody 
here finds his greatest happiness in a comely lass; 
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and as soon as he makes a little profit, he adds a 
young wife to his elder companion in life: yet a man 
has rarely more than two wives at a time. Drinking 
fermented liquor cannot be strictly reckoned a sin in 
a place where a great many of the inhabitants are pa- 
gans; but a drunken person, nevertheless, is scarcely 
ever seen: those who are not Mohammedans only 
indulge in their “gtya,” made of sorghum, just 
enough to make them merry and enjoy life with more 
light-heartedness. There was at that time a renegade 
Jew in the place, called Musa, who made spirits of 
dates and tamarinds for his own use. Their dress is 
very simple, consisting, for the man, of a wide shirt 
and trowsers, mostly of a dark colour, while the head- 
is generally covered with a light cap of cotton cloth, 
which is negligently worn, in all sorts of fashions. 
Others wear a rather closely fitting cap of green 
cloth, called baki-n-zaki. Only the wealthier amongst 
them can afford the ‘‘zénne” or shawl, thrown over 
the shoulder like the plaid of the Highlanders. On 
their feet the richer class wear very neat sandals, 
such as we shall describe among the manufactures of 
Kano. 

As for the women, their dress consists almost en- 
tirely of a large cotton cloth, also of dark colour— 
“the turkedi,” fastened under or above the breast — 
the only ornament of the latter in general consisting 
of some strings of glass beads worn round the neck. 
The women are tolerably handsome, and have plea- 
sant features; but they are worn out by excessive 
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domestic labour, and their growth never attains full 
and vigorous proportions. ‘They do not bestow so 
much care upon their hair as the Féllani, or some 
of the Bagirmi people. 

There are in the town a good many “ Buzawe,” or 
Tawarek half-castes, who distinguish themselves in 
their dress principally by the “rawani” or tesilge- 
mist (the litham) of white or black colour, which they 
wind round their head in the same way as the Kél- 
owl; but their mode of managing the tuft of hair 
left on the top of the head is not always the same, 
some wearing their curled hair all over the crown of 
the head, while others leave only a long tuft, which 
was the old fashion of the Zendgha. The pagan in- 
habitants of this district wear, in general, only a 
leathern apron (“wuélki”); but with the excep- 
tion of young children, none are seen here quite 
naked. ‘The town was so busy, and seemed so well 
inhabited, that on the spot I estimated its popula- 
tion at fifteen thousand ; but this estimate is probably 
too high. 

Rinne We still remained near Gozenakko, and 
January 16th. J was busy studying Temashight, after 
which I once more went over the letter of the sherif 
El] Fasi, Haj Beshir’s agent in Zinder; and having 
become fully aware of the dictatorial manner in 
which he had requested Elaiji to forward me and 
Mr. Overweg to him (just as a piece of merchandise) 
without asking our consent, i sat down to write him 
a suitable answer, assuring him that, as I was de- 
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sirous of paying my respects to the son of Mohammed 
el Kaénemi and his enlightened vizier, I would set out 
for their residence as soon as [ had settled my affairs 
in Kand, and that I was sure of attaining my ends 
without his intervention, as I had not the least desire 
to visit him. 

This letter, as subsequent events proved, grew into 
importance, for the sherif being perplexed by its tone, 
sent it straight on to Kukawa, where it served to in- 
troduce me at once to the sheikh and his vizier. But 
the difficulty was to send it off with the warlike mes- 
sengers who had brought the sherif’s letters, as they 
would not go without us, and swore that their orders, 
from the sherif as well as from Serk’ Ibrém, were so 
peremptory that they should be utterly disgraced if 
they returned empty-handed. At length, after a 
violent dispute with Farraji and these warlike-looking 
horsemen, the old chief, who took my part very fairly, 
finished the matter by plainly stating that if we our- 
selves, of our own free will, wanted to go, we might 
do so, but if we did not wish to go, instead of forcing 
us, he would defend us against anybody who should 
dare to offer us violence. Nevertheless the mes- 
sengers would not depart; and it seemed impossible 
to get rid of them till I made each of them a present 
of two mithkals, when they mounted their horses 
with avery bad grace, and went off with my letter. 
The energetic and straightforward but penurious old 
chief left us in the afternoon, and rode to Kalgo, a 
village at no great distance. 
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Friday, Still another day of halt, in order, as I 
January 17th. was told, to allow Haj’ Abduwa’s salt-caravan 
to come up and join us. Being tired of the camp, I 
once more went into the town to spend my day use- 
fully and pleasantly ; leaving all my people behind, I 
was accompanied by some of my fellow-travellers of 

,the caravan. Arriving at Overweg’s quarters, what 
was my surprise to find Farraji not yet gone, but 
endeavouring to persuade my companion, with all the 
arts of his barbarous eloquence, that though I should 
not go, he at least might, in which case he would be 
amply rewarded with the many fine things which 
had been prepared in Zinder for our reception. The 
poor fellow was greatly cast down when he saw me, 
and soon made off in very bad humour, while I went 
with Overweg to El Wakhshi, who was just occu- | 
pied in that most tedious of all commercial trans- i 
actions in these countries, namely, the counting of 
shells; for in all these inland countries of Central 
Africa the cowries or kurdi (Cyprea moneta) are 
not, as is customary in some regions near the coast, 
fastened together in strings of one hundred each, but 
are separate, and must be counted one by one. Even 
those ‘ takrufa” (or sacks made of rushes) containing 
20,000 kurdi each, as the governors of the towns 
are in the habit of packing them up, no private indi- 
vidual will receive without counting them out. The 
general custom in so doing is to count them by fives, 
in which operation some are very expert, and then, 
according to the amount of the sum, to form heaps of 
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two hundred (or ten hawiyas*™) or a thousand each. 
Having at length succeeded, with the help of some 
five or six other people, in the really heroic work of 
counting 500,000 shells, our friend went with us to 
the sick sultan Mazawaji: I say sultan, as it is well 
for a traveller to employ these sounding titles of 
petty chiefs, which have become naturalized in the 
country from very ancient times, although it is very 
likely that foreign governments would be unwilling 
to acknowledge them. The poor fellow, who was 
living in a hut built half of mud, half of reeds, was 
suffering under a dreadful attack of dysentery, and 
looked like a spectre; fortunately my friend suc- 
ceeded in bringing on perspiration with some hot tea 
and a good dose of peppermint, in the absence of 
stronger medicines. We then went to the house of 
Amankay, that useful feliow so often mentioned in 
the Journal of the late Mr. Richardson, and by my- 
self. He was a “buzu” of this place, and had 
many relatives here, all living near him. His house 
was built in the general style; but the interior of the 
courtyard was screened from profane eyes. For- 
tunately I had taken with me some small things, 
such as mirrors, English darning-needles, and some 
knives, so that I was able to give a small present to 
each of his kinsmen and relatives, while he treated 
us with a calabash of fura. 


* «Wawiya” means twenty, and seems originally to have been 
the highest sum reached by the indigenous arithmetic. I shall say 
more about this point in my vocabulary of the Hausa language. 
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In the afternoon we strolled a long time about 
the market, which not being so crowded as the 
day before yesterday, was on that account far more 
favourable for observation. Here I first saw and 
tasted the bread made of the fruit of the magaria- 
tree, and called “ ttiiwo-n-magaria,” which I have men- 
tioned before, and was not a little astonished to see 
whole calabashes filled with roasted locusts (“fard”), 
which occasionally form a considerable part of the 
food of the natives, particularly if their grain has been 
destroyed by this plague, as they can then enjoy not 
only the agreeable flavour of the dish, but also take 
a pleasant revenge on the ravagers of their fields. 
Every open space in the midst of the market-place 
was occupied by a fire-place (‘‘ maidéffa’”) on a raised 
platform, on which diminutive morsels of meat, at- 
tached to a small stick, were roasting, or rather 
stewing, in such a way that the fat, trickling down 
from the richer pieces attached to the top of the 
stick, basted the lower ones. ‘These dainty bits were 
sold for a single shell or “uri” * each. I was much 
pleased at recognizing the red cloth which had been 
stolen from my bales in the valley of Afis, and which 
was exposed here for sale. But the most interesting 
thing in the town was the “ marina” (the dyeing- 
place) near the wall, consisting of a raised platform 


of clay with fourteen holes or pits, in which the 
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* «Kurdi” (shells) is the irregular plural of “uri” (a single 
shell). 
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mixture of indigo is prepared, and the cloths remain 
for a certain length of time, from one to seven days, 
according to the colour which they are to attain. It 
is principally this dyeing, I think, which gives to 
many parts of Negroland a certain tincture of civi- 
lization, a civilization which it would be highly in- 
teresting to trace, if it were possible, through all 
the stages of its development. 

While rambling about, Overweg and I for a while 
were greatly annoyed by a tall fellow, very respectably 
and most picturesquely dressed, who professed him- 
self to be a messenger from the governor of Katsena, 
sent to offer us his compliments and to invite us to 
go to him. Though the thing was not altogether 
impossible, it looked rather improbable; and having 
thanked him profusely for his civility, we at length 
succeeded in getting rid of him. In the evening I 
returned to our camping-ground with I’dder the 
Emgédesi man mentioned in a preceding part of my 
narrative, and was very glad to receive reliable in- 
formation that we were to start the following day. 
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CHAR. XXTTl, 
GAZAWA.— RESIDENCE IN KATSENA. 


de WE made a good start with our camels, 
January 18th. which having been treated to a consider- 
able allowance of salt on the first day of our halt, 
had made the best possible use of these four days’ 
rest to recruit their strength. At the considerable 
village of Kalgo, which we passed at a little less than 
five miles beyond our encampment, the country became 
rather hilly, but only for a short distance. Tamarinds 
constituted the greatest ornament of the landscape. 
A solitary traveller attracted our notice on account 
of his odd attire, mounted as he was on a bullock 
with three large pitchers on each side. Four miles 
beyond Kalgo the character of the country became 
suddenly changed, and dense groups of dum-palms 
covered the ground. But what pleased me more 
than the sight of these slender forked trees was 
when, half an hour after mid-day, I recognized my 
splendid old friend the bére-tree, of the valley Béghel*, 

* It might seem to some readers that there is some connection 


between the name of the valley and the tree; but I think it is 
merely accidental. The Hausa language is not a written lan- 


guage; but if the natives were to write the name “bdre” or 


“baure,” they would certainly write it with an 7, and not with a gh. 
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which had excited my surprise in so high a degree, 
and the magnificence of which at its first appearance 
was not at all eclipsed by this second specimen in 
the fertile regions of Negroland. Soon afterwards 
we reached the faddama of Gazawa; and leaving the 
town on our right hidden in the thick forest, we 
encamped a little further on in an open place, which 
was soon crowded with hucksters and retailers. I 
was also pestered with a visit from some half-caste 
Arabs settled in the town; but fortunately, seeing 
that they were likely to wait in vain for a present, 
they went off, and were soon succeeded by a native 
mallem from the town, whose visit was most agreeable 
to me. 

About sunset the “ serkf-n-turdwa,” or consul of 
the Arabs, came to pay his regards to Elaiji, and intro- 
duced the subject of a present, which, as he conceived, 
I ought to make to the governor of the town as a 
sort of passage-money ; my protector, however, would 
not listen to the proposal, but merely satisfied his 
visitor’s curiosity by calling me into his presence and 
introducing him tome. The serki was very showily and 
picturesquely dressed—in a green and white striped 
tobe, wide trowsers of a speckled pattern and colour, 
like the plumage of the Guinea fowl, with an embroi- 
dery of green silk in front of the legs. Over this he 
wore a gaudy red bernus, while round his red cap 
a red and white turban was wound crosswise in a 
very neat and careful manner. His sword was slung 
over his right shoulder by means of thick hangers 
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of red silk ornamented with enormous tassels. He 
was mounted on a splendid charger, the head and 
neck of which was most fancifully ornamented with 
a profusion of tassels, bells, and little leather pockets 
containing charms, while from under the saddle a 
shabrack peeped out, consisting of little triangular 
patches in all the colours of the rainbow. 


This little African dandy received me with a pro-— 


fusion of the finest compliments, pronounced with 
the most refined and sweet accent of which the 
Hausa language is capable. When he was gone, my 
old friend Elaiji informed me that he had prevented 
the ‘“ consul of the Arabs” from exacting a present 
from me, and begged me to acknowledge his service 
by a cup of coffee, which of course I granted him 
with all my heart. Poor old Elaiji! He died in the 
year 1854, in the forest between Gazawa and Katsena, 
where from the weakness of age he lost his way when 
left alone. He has left on my memory an image 
which I shall always recall with pleasure. He was 
certainly the most honourable and religious man 
among the Kél-owi. 

The market in our encampment, which continued 
till nightfall, reached its highest pitch at sunset, when 
the people of the town brought ready-made “ tuwo,” 
each dish, with rather a small allowance, selling for 
three kurdi, or not quite the fourth part of a farthing. 
I, however, was happy in not being thrown upon 
this three-kurdi supper; and while I indulged in my 
own home-made dish, Gajére entertained me with the 
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narrative of a nine days’ siege, which the warlike 
inhabitants of Gazawa had sustained, ten years pre- 
viously, against the whole army of the famous Bello. 

We remained encamped; and my day gunaay, 
was most agreeably and usefully spent in 7™™y 19th 
gathering information with regard to the regions 
which I had just entered. There was first Maadi, 
the slave of A’nnur, a native of Bérnu, who when 
young had been made prisoner by the Budduma of 
the lake, and had resided three years among these 
interesting people, till having fallen into the hands 
of the Welad Sliman, then in Kanem, he at length, 
on the occasion of the great expedition of the pre- 
ceding year, had fallen into the power of the Kél-owi. 
Although he owed the loss of his lhberty to the free- 
booting islanders, he was nevertheless a great ad- 
mirer of theirs, and a sincere yindicator of their 
character. He represented them as a brave and high- 
spirited people, who made glorious and successful 
inroads upon the inhabitants of the shores of the 
lake with surprising celerity, while at home they 
were a pious and God-fearing race, and knew neither 
theft nor fraud among themselves. He concluded his 
eloquent eulogy of this valorous nation of pirates 
by expressing his fervent hope that they might for 
ever preserve their independence against the ruler of 
Bornu. 

I then wrote, from the mouth of Gajére and Yahia 
(another of my friends), a list of the places lying round 


about Gazawa, as follows: — On the east side, Madobi, 
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Maijirgi*, Kégena na kay-debt, Kérmasa, Kérgom, 
Kanche (a little independent. principality); Gumda, 
half a day east of Gazawa, with numbers of A’sbe- 
nawa; Démbeda, or Dimbida, at less distance; Sha- 
bali, Babil, Turmeni, Ginga, Kandémka, Sabo-n-kefi, 
Zangoni-n-akwa, Kurni, Kurnawa, Dangudaw. On the 
west side, where the country is more exposed to the 
inroads of the Fulbe or Féllani, there is only one place 
of importance, called Tindukku, which name seems 
to imply a close relation to the Tawarek. All these 
towns and villages are said to be in a certain degree 
dependent on Raffa, the “baba” (1. e. great man or 
chief) of Gazawa, who, however, himself owes alle- 
giance to the supreme ruler of Maradi. 

There was an exciting stir in the encampment 
at about ten o’clock in the morning, illustrative 
of the restless struggle going on in these regions. 
A troop of about forty horsemen, mostly well mounted, 
led on by the serki-n-Gumda, and followed by a body 
of tall slender archers, quite naked but for their 
leathern aprons, passed through the different rows of 
the airi, on their way to join the expedition which 
the prince of Maradi was preparing against the 
Téllant. 

About noon the natron-caravan of Haj Al Wah, 
which I had seen in Tastwa, came marching up in 


* This village I touched at on my journey from Zinder to K4- 
tsena in 1853 —a journey which is of great importance for the 
construction of my routes collectively, as it forms the link 
between my first route and Zinder. 
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solemn order, led on by two drums, and affording a 
pleasant specimen of the character of the Hausa 
people. Afterwards I went into the town, which was 
distant from my tent about halfa mile. Being much 
exposed to attacks from the Mohammedans, as the 
southernmost pagan place belonging to the Maradi- 
Géber union, Gazdwa has no open suburbs outside 
its strong stockade, which is surrounded by a deep 
ditch. It forms almost a regular quadrangle, having 
a gate on each side built of clay, which gives to the 
whole fortification a more regular character, besides 
the greater strength which the place derives from this 
precaution. Each gateway is twelve feet deep, and 
furnished on its top with a rampart sufficiently 
capacious for about a dozen archers. ‘The interior 
of the town is almost of the same character as 
LTasawa; but Gazawa is rather more closely built, 
though I doubt whether its circumference exceeds 
that of the former place. The market is held every 
day, but, as might be supposed, is far inferior to that 
of Tasdwa, which is a sort of little entrepot for the 
merchants coming from the north, and affords much 
more security than Gazawa, which, though an impor- 
tant place with regard to the struggle carried on 
between Paganism and Islamism in these quarters, 
is not so with respect to commerce. ‘The principal 
things offered for sale were cattle, meat, vegetables 
of different kinds, and earthenware pots. Gazawa 
has also a marina or dyeing-place, but of less extent 


than that of Tasdwa, as most of its inhabitants are 
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pagans, and wear no clothing but the leathern apron. 
Their character appeared to me to be far more grave 
than that of the inhabitants of Tasdwa; and this is 
a natural consequence of the precarious position in 
which they are placed, as well as of their more war- 
like disposition. The whole popuiation is certainly 
not less than ten thousand. 

Having visited the market, I went to the house of 
the mallem, where I found several A’sbenawa belong- 
ing to our caravan enjoying themselves in a very 
simple manner, eating the fruits of the kana, which are 
a little larger than cherries, but not so soft and suc- 
culent. The mallem, as I had an opportunity of 
learning on this occasion, is a protégé of Elaiji, to 
whom the house belongs. Returning with my com- 
panions to our encampment, I witnessed a very in- 
teresting sort of dance, or rather gymnastic play, 
performed on a large scale by the Kél-owi, who being 
arranged in long rows, in pairs, and keeping up a 
regular motion, pushed along several of their number 
under their arms— not very unlike some of our old 
dances. 

Monday, Starting early in the morning, we felt 

January 20th. the cold very sensibly, the thermometer 
standing at 48° Fahr. a little before sunset. Culti- 
vated fields interrupted from time to time the 
underwood for the first three miles, while the 
“noille,”” or “kaba,”’ formed the most characteristic 
feature of the landscape; but dum-palms, at first very 
rarely seen, soon became prevalent, and continued 
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for the next two miles. Then the country became 
more open, while in the distance to the left extended 
a low range of hills. New species of trees appeared, 
which I had not seen before, as the “ kdkia,” a tree 
with large leaves of a dark-green colour, with a green 
fruit of the size of an apple, but not eatable. The 
first solitary specimens of the gigina or deléb-palm, 
which is one of the most characteristic trees of the 
more southern regions, were also met with. 

Moving silently along, about noon we met a con- 
siderable caravan, with a great number of oxen and 
asses led by two horsemen, and protected in the rear 
by a strong guard of archers; for this is one of the 
most dangerous routes in all Central Africa, where 
every year a great many parties are plundered by ma- 
rauders, no one being responsible for the security of 
this disputed territory. We had here a thick forest 
on our left enlivened by numbers of birds; then 
about two o’clock in the afternoon we entered a fine 
undulating country covered with a profusion of herb- 
age, while the large gainshi-tree, with its broad fleshy 
leaves of the finest green, formed the most remarkable 
object of the vegetable kingdom. All this country was 
once a bustling scene of life, with numbers of towns 
and villages, till, at the very commencement of this 
century, the “Jihadi,” or Reformer, rose among 
the Fulbe of Géber, and, inflaming them with fanatic 
zeal, urged them on to merciless warfare against 
pagans as well as Mohammedans. 


It was here that my companions drew my atten- 
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tion to the tracks of the elephant, of whose existence 


in the more northern regions we had not hitherto 


seen the slightest trace—vso that this seems to be the 
limit of its haunts on this side; and it was shortly 
afterwards that Gajére descried in the distance a 
living specimen making slowly off to the east; but my 
sight was not strong enough to distinguish it. Thus 
we entered the thicker part of the forest, and about 
half-past four in the afternoon reached the site of the 
large town of Dankama, whither Magajin Haddedu, 
the king of Katsena, had retired after his residence 
had been taken by the Fulbe, and from whence he 
waged unrelenting but unsuccessful war against the 
bloody-minded enemies of the religious as well as po- 
litical independence of his country. Once, indeed, 
the Fulbe were driven out of Katsena; but they soon 
returned with renewed zeal and with a fresh army, 
and the Hausa prince was expelled from his ancient 
capital for ever. After several battles Dankama, 
whither all the nobility and wealth of Katsena had 
retired, was taken, ransacked, and burnt. 

A solitary colossal kika* (baobab), representing 
in its huge, leafless, and gloomy frame the sad recol- 
lections connected with the spot, shoots out from the 
prickly underwood which thickly overgrows the lo- 


* It has been remarked by travellers that this tree is only found 
near some dwelling-place of man; but I doubt whether we are 
authorized to regard all those specimens of it which are scattered 
over the wilds of Central Africa, as marking the site of former 
towns. 
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cality *, and points out the market-place once teeming 
with life. It was a most affecting moment; for, as 
if afraid of the evil spirits dwelling in this wild and 
deserted spot, all the people of the caravan, while 
we were thronging along the narrow paths opening 
between the thick prickly underwood, shouted with 
wild cries, cursing and execrating the Féllani, the au- 
thors of so much mischief, all the drums were beat- 
ing, and every one pushed on in order to get out of 
this melancholy neighbourhood as soon as possible. 

Having passed a little after sunset a large granitic 
mass projecting from the ground, called Korrematse, 
and once a place of worship, we saw in the distance 
in front the fires of those parties of the airi which 
had preceded us ; and greeting them with a wild cry, 
we encamped on the uneven ground in great disorder, 
as it had become quite dark. After a long march I 
felt very glad when the tent was at length pitched. 
While the fire was lighted, and the supper preparing, 
Gajére informed me that, besides Dankama, Bello 
destroyed also the towns of Jankuki and Madawa in 
this district, which now presents such a frightful wil- 
derness.f 


* The Hausa people call the site of a former town “ kufai,” in 
the plural form “ kufaife.” 

+ Gajére enumerated to me also the following places as lying 
towards the north-west of our road in the direction of Mardadi: 
viz., Wala, Golkika, Harumawa, Gind4wa, Majéne, Kére, Dan- 
dabu, Kubdu (a large place belonging to Astdfidet), SAmia mai- 
gijje, Rubakia, Furagirke, Agé, Kukita, Kafi may4ki (which ap- 
proaches within a little distance of Tinddkku, the place I men- 
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In the course of the night, the roar of a lion was 
heard close by our encampment. 

one We started, with general enthusiasm, at 
January 21st. an early hour; and the people of our troop 
seeing the fires of the other divisions of the salt- 
caravan in front of us still burning, jeered at their 
laziness, till at length, on approaching within a short 
distance of the fires, we found that the other people 
had set out long before, leaving their fires burning. 
A poor woman, carrying a load on her head, and 
leading a pair of goats, had attached herself to our 
party in Gazawa; and though she had lost her goats 
in the bustle of the previous afternoon, she continued 
her journey cheerfully and with resignation. 

After five hours’ march the whole caravan was 
suddenly brought to a stand for some time, the cause 
of which was a ditch of considerable magnitude, dug 
right across the path, and leaving only a narrow 
passage, the beginning of a small path which wound 
along through thick thorny underwood. This, to- 
gether with the ditch, formed a sort of outer defence 
for the cultivated fields and the pasture-grounds of 
Katsena, against any sudden inroad. Having passed 


tioned above). Further southward, on the west side of our route, 
were mentioned Sururu and Kofi; to the east, Samia maid4n- 
kay. On inquiring after Samia Enkora, a place mentioned in an 
itinerary sent home by Mr. Richardson during his first journey, 
I learnt that it lies on an eastern road leading from Damerghu to 
Tasawa by the following stations (the march being slow from 
Tagelel) : — Baibay, Kamé, Samia E/kora (this is said to be the 
right form of the name), Dandu, Gomariyama, Tasdwa. 
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another projecting mass of granite rock, we passed 
two small villages on our left, called Tulla and 
Takumaku, from whence the inhabitants came out 
to salute us. We encamped at length in a large 
stubble-field, beyond some kitchen-gardens, where 
pumpkins (dumma) were planted, two miles N.E. 
from the town of Katsena. While we were pitching 
my tent, which was the only one in the whole 
encampment, the sultan or governor of Katsena came 
out with a numerous retinue of horsemen, all well- 
dressed and mounted; and having learnt from Elaiji 
that I was a Christian traveller belonging to a mis- 
sion (a fact, however, which he knew long before), 
he sent me soon afterwards a ram and two large ca- 
labashes or dimmas filled with honey—an honour 
which was rather disagreeable to me than otherwise, 
as it placed me under the necessity of making the 
governor a considerable present in return. I had no 
article of value with me; and I began to feel some 
unpleasant foreboding of future difficulties. 

An approximative estimate of the entire number 
of the salt-caravan, as affording the means of accu- 
rately determining the amount of a great national 
commerce carried on between widely-separated coun- 
tries, had much occupied my attention, and having 
in vain tried on the road to arrive at such an esti- 
mate, I did all I could to-day to obtain a list of the 
different divisions composing it; but although Ydhia, 
one of the principal of A’nnur’s people, assured me 
that there were more than thirty troops, I was not 
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able to obtain particulars of more than the following: 
viz., encamped on this same ground with us was the 
salt-caravan of A’nnur, of Elatji, of HA4amma with the 
Kél-tafidet, of Sdlah, of Haj Makhmud with the Kél- 
tagrimmat, of A’maki with the Amakita, of the Im- 
asdghlar (led by Mohammed dan A’ggeg), of the Kél- 
azanéres, of the Kél-inger (the people of Zingina), of 
the Kél-A4gwau, and finally that of the Kél-chémia. 
No doubt none of these divisions had more than 
two hundred camels laden with salt, exclusive 
of the young and the spare camels; the whole of 
the salt, therefore, collected here at the time was at 
the utmost worth one hundred millions of kurdi, or 
about eight thousand pounds sterling. Beside the 
divisions of the airi which I have just enumerated as 
encamped on this spot, the Erazar were still behind, 
while the following divisions had gone on in advance: 
the Kél-n-Néggaru; the Iserararan, with the chief 
Barka and the tamberi (war chieftain) Naséma; and 
the Ikdzkezan, with the chiefs Mohammed Irdlagh 
and Wuentusa. 

We may therefore not be far from the truth if we 
estimate the whole number of the salt-caravan of the 
Kél-owi, of this year, at two thousand five hundred 
camels. To this must be added the salt which had 
gone to Zinder, and which I estimate at about a thou- 
sand camel-loads, and that which had been left in Ta- 
sdwa for the supply of the markets of the country 
as far as Géber, which I estimate at from two hun- 
dred to three hundred camel-loads. But it must be 
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borne in mind that the country of A’sben had been 
for some time in a more than ordinarily turbulent 
state, and that consequently the caravan was at this 
juncture probably less numerous than it would be in 
quiet times. 

Being rather uneasy with regard to the intention of 
the governor of the province, I went early the next 
morning to Elaiji, and assured him that, besides some 
small things, such as razors, cloves, and frankincense, 
I possessed only two red caps to give to the governor, 
and that I could not afford to contract more debts by 
buying a bernus. The good old man was himself 
aware of the governor’s intention, who, he told me, 
had made up his mind to get a large present from 
me, otherwise he would not allow me to continue my 
journey. I wanted to visit the town, but was pre- 
vented from doing so under these circumstances, 
and therefore remained in the encampment. 

The governor, who spends a great deal of his time 
in a country-house which he has recently built out- 
side the town, about noon held a sort of review of 
several hundred horsemen, whose horses, in general, 
were in excellent condition. They were armed with 
a straight sword hanging on the left, a long heavy 
spear for thrusting, and a shield, either of the same 
description as that of the Tawarek, of oblong shape, 
made of the hide of the large antelope (Leucoryz), 
or else of bullock’s or elephant’s hide, and form- 
ing an immense circular disk of about five feet in 
diameter ; some of them wore also the dagger at the 
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left arm, while I counted not more than four or five 
muskets. Their dress was picturesque, and not too 
flowing for warlike purposes, the large shirt, or shirts 
(for they generally wear two), being fastened round 
the breast with an Egyptian shawl with a red border ; 
and even those who were dressed in a bernts had 
it wound round their breast. Most of them wore 
black “ rawani,”’ or shawls, round their faces, a 
custom which the Féllani of Hausa have adopted 
from the Tawarek merely on account of its looking 
warlike; for they have no superstitious reason for 
covering the mouth. The harness of the horses was 
all of Hausa manufacture, the saddles very different 
from those of the Tawarek (which seem to be iden- 
tical with the old Arab saddles). The stirrups formed 
a very peculiar kind of medium between the large 
unwieldy stirrups of the modern Arab and the small 
ones of the Tawarek and Europeans, the sole of the 
stirrup being long, but turned down at both ends, 
while it is so narrow that the rider can only thrust 
the naked foot into it. I could not under- 
stand the principle upon which this kind of 
stirrup is made. It appeared to me a most 
absurd specimen of workmanship. 

The Féllani in Katsena have good reason to be 
on their guard against the Kel-owi, who, in an un- 
derhand way, are always assisting the independent 
Hausa states of Gober and Maradi in their struggle, 
and might some day easily make common cause with 
them to drive out these arrogant intruders from the 
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conquered provinces. In fact they have done all in 
their power to attain this object; and A’nnur’s policy 
is so well known to the Féllani, that once when he 
came to Katsena he received most shameful treatment 
at their hands. Afterwards I was visited by El 
Wakhshi, and paid him in return a visit at that part 


of the encampment where some of his merchandise 


was deposited, for he himself was living in the town. 
Here he introduced to me a person who was very 
soon to become one of my direst tormentors, the 
bare remembrance of whom is even now unpleasant ; 
it was the hdaj Bel-Ghét, a man born in Tawat, 
but who had long been settled in Katsena, and 
though not with the title, yet in reality holding the 
office of “ a serki-n-turawa.” 

A troop of eight mounted royal musicians (“ masu- 
kidda-n-serki”), who had been playing the whole day 
before the several divisions of the “ airi,” came like- 
wise to my tent in the course of the afternoon, and 
gratified my ears with a performance on their various 
instruments. There was the drum, or “ ganga’, very 
much like our own instrument of that kind, and of 


‘about the same size as the common regimental drum; 


the long wind instrument, or “ pampamme,;” a shorter 
one, a sort of flute, or “elgaita*;” a sort of double 
tambourine, or “kalango;” a simple tympanum, or 


* All sorts of wind instruments, the flute included, are called 
by the Hausa people “ bushé-bushé,” from which word the Féllani- 
n-Hausa have formed “ fufefuféji.” 
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‘“‘kdso;” a sort of double Egyptian darabuka, called — 


*¢ Ojo,” and a small horn, or “kafé.” The most 
common among them is the ‘“jdjo,” which in Hausa is 
the. chief instrument made use of in an expedition, 
and, if accompanied by the voice, is not disagreeable. 
With these various instruments the well-mounted 
horsemen made a pretty good noise; but it was 
neither harmonious nor characteristic —to all this 
pompous imitative music I prefer a few strains with 
natural feeling bya solitary maimdlo. Iwas obliged 
to reward my entertainers with a large quantity of 
cloves, as I had scarcely anything else left. 

I was rather astonished to hear that the A’sbe- 
nawa do not pay passage-money to the governor 
according to the number of their camels, but that 
every freeman among them makes him a present of 
‘one kantu of salt. For every beast of burden, be it 
pack-ox or donkey, five hundred kurdi are generally 
paid. | : 

anetehdy: Having assorted such a present as I 
January 23rd. could afford, I protested once more to Elaiji 
that, my other luggage having gone on in advance to 
Kano, I had but very little to offer the governor. 

I went about noon with my protector and a great 
number of A’sbenawa to offer the governor my com- 
pliments and my present. Sitting down under a 
tree at a considerable distance from the spot where 
he himself was seated, we waited a little, till we 
should be called into his presence, when his brother, 
who held the office of ghaladima, came to us—a man 
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of immense corpulency, resemblinga eunuch. Indeed 
nothing but the cut of his face, his aquiline nose, and 
rather light colour, and the little goatlike beard 
which ornamented his chin, could expose him to the 
suspicion of being a Pullo or Ba-Féllanchi.* He 
wanted to treat my business apart from that of Elaiji, 
who, however, declared that he had come only for 
my sake. While the fat ghaladima was returning 
to inform his brother of what he had heard, a troop 
of well-mounted Keél-esarart (who, as I was told, are 
settled at present in the province of Katsena) came 
up at full speed. It was not long before a servant 
came from the serki, inviting me alone into his pre- 
sence. 

Mohammed Béllo Yerima, the eldest son of the 
former well-known governor Mallem Ghomdrof{ was 
seated under a wide-spreading and luxuriant tama- 
rind-tree, dressed simply in a large white shirt with 
a black rawani round his face. The A’sbendwa, who 
formed a large semicircle around him, were dressed 
most gaudily. Stepping into the opening of the 
semicircle, I saluted the governor, telling him that as 
I and my companions had lost, on the border of A’s- 
ben, almost all the valuable property we had brought 


* This is the only correct Hausa form for the singular of Fél- 
Jani. 

+ I afterwards heard that these people belonged to the Kél- 
tidik, and possessed large establishments of slaves and farms in 
‘Dwan and Shirgingim. 

t The Fulbe generally change the ain into ghain, and there 
fore say Ghomaro instead of ‘Omaro. 
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with us, and as the few things left to me had gone on 
to Kand, he ought to excuse me for being unable 
at the present moment to offer him a present worthy 
of his high position, that it was my desire to go on 
without delay to Kand, in order to settle my affairs, 
and to proceed to Bérnu, where we expected to receive 
fresh supplies, after which one of our party certainly 
would go to Sdkoto, in order to pay our respects to 
the Emir el Mimenin. The governor answered my 
address with much apparent kindness, telling me that 
I was now in his “ imana,” or under his protection, 
and that he had no other purpose but to do what 
would be conducive to my advantage. He then asked 
the news of my companions, though he knew all 
about them, and did not appear to take the least offence 
at Mr. Overweg’s going to Maradi, although the 


people and the ruler of that place were his most inve- — 


terate enemies. But things must not be looked upon 
here as they would be in Europe; for here people are 
accustomed to see strangers from the north pay visits 
to all sorts of princes, whatever may be their policy. 
However, while he spoke in rather friendly terms to 
me, and while my presents were received thankfully 
by the servants, he declared to the people who were 
sitting near him, that as the ruler of Bornu had laid 
hold of one of my companions, and that of Maradi 
of the other, he should be a fool if he were to let 
me pass out of his hands. I therefore took leave of 
him with no very light heart. 

My present consisted of two fine red caps, a piece 
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of printed calico which I had bought in Murzuk for 
four Spanish dollars, but which was of a pattern not 
much liked in Sudan, an English razor and scissors, 
one pound of cloves, another of frankincense, a piece 
of fine soap, and a packet of English needles. Though 
it certainly was not a very brilliant present, yet, con- 
sidering that I did not want anything from him, it 
was quite enough; but the fact was, that he wanted 
something more from me, and therefore it was not 
sufficient. 

Early the following morning, while it was still 
dark, a servant of the governor came with Elaiji to 
my tent, requesting me to stay voluntarily behind 
the caravan. Though this would have been the best 
plan, had I known that the governor had set his heart 
upon keeping me back, yet I could not well assent to 
it, as | had nothing at all with me, not even sufficient 
to keep me and my people for a short time from 
starving. I therefore told them that it was impos- 
sible for me to stay behind, and prepared to go on with 
the caravan which was setting out. This, however, 
Elaiji would not allow me to do, but while all the divi- 
sions of the airi started one after the other, he himself 
remained behind with several of the principal men of 
the caravan, till Haj Bel-Ghét came and announced 
that it was necessary for me to go to the town, there 
to await the decision of the governor. Seeing that 
nothing was to be done but to obey, and having in 
vain shown my letter of recommendation from the 


sultan of A’gades, from which, as I had feared from 
E 2 
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the beginning, nothing was inferred but that I had 
been directly forwarded by him to the governor of 
Katsena in order to see me safe to Sdkoto, I took 
leave of Elaiji, thanking him and his friends for their 
trouble, and followed Bel-Ghét and his companion 
Musa into the town. 

The immense mass of the wall, measuring in its 
lower part not less than thirty feet, and its wide cir- 
cumference, made a deep impression upon me. The 
town (if town it may be called) presented a most 
cheerful rural scene, with its detached light cottages, 
and its stubble-fields shaded with a variety of fine 
trees; but I suspect that this ground was not entirely 
covered with dwellings even during the most glorious 
period of Katsena. We travelled a mile and a half 


before we reached the “ zinsere,” a small dwelling 


used by the governor as a place of audience — on 
account, as it seems, of a splendid wide-spreading 
fig-tree growing close to it, and forming a thick shady 
canopy sufficient for a large number of people. 

I, however, was conducted to the other side of the 
building, where a quadrangular chamber projects 
from the half-decayed wall, and had there to wait a 
long time, till the governor came into town from his 
new country-seat. Having at last arrived, he called 
me, and, thanking me for remaining with him, he 
promised that I should be well treated as his guest, 
and that without delay a house should be placed at 
my disposal. He was a man of middle age, and had 
much in his manners and features which made him 
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resemble an actor; and such he really is, and was still 
more so in his younger days. 

Taking leave of him for the present, I foilowed 
Bel-Ghét to my quarters; but we had still a good 
march to make, first through detached dwellings 
of clay, then leaving the immense palace of the 
governor on our left, and entering what may be 
strictly called the town, with connected dwellings. 
Here I was lodged in a small house opposite the 
spacious dwelling of Bel-Ghét; and though on first 
entering I found it almost insupportable, I soon suc- 
ceeded in making myself tolerably comfortable in a 
clean room neatly arranged. It seemed to have once 
formed the snug seat for a well-furnished harim; at 
least the dark passages leading to the interior could 
not be penetrated by a stranger’s eye. We had 
scarcely taken possession of our quarters, when the 
governor sent me a ram and two ox-loads of corn — 
one of “dawa” and the other of “géro.” But in- 
stead of feeling satisfied with this abundant provision, 
we were quite horrified at it, as I with my three 
people might have subsisted a whole year on the 
corn sent us; and we began to have uneasy fore- 
bodings of a long detention. Indeed we suspected, 
and were confirmed in our suspicion by the statements 
of several people, that it was the governor’s real in- 
tention to forward me directly to Sdékoto, a circum- 
stance which alienated from me my servants—even 
the faithful Mohammed el Gatréni, who was much 
afraid of going there. 


? 
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However, my new protector, Bel-Ghét, did not 
leave me much time for reflection, but soon came 
back to take me again to the governor. Having sat 
awhile in the cool shade of the tree, we were called 
into his audience-room, which was nothing more 
than the round hut or dérne (‘‘ zaure” in Kantri) 
which generally forms the entrance and passage-room 
in every Pullo establishment. Besides myself, the 
haj Bel-Ghét, and his constant companion Musa, 
there was also the wealthy merchant Haj Wah, whom 
I had seen in Tasdwa, when he tried to persuade 
me to follow the men sent to take me to Zinder, 
while he now sought to represent the governor of 
Katsena as the greatest man in all Negroland, and the 
best friend I could have. The governor soon began 
to display his talent as an actor, and had the unfortu- 
nate letter from the sultan of A’gades read, interpreted, 
and commented upon. According to the sagacious 
interpretation of these men, the purport of the letter 
was to recommend me expressly to this governor 
as a fit person to be detained in his company. All 
my representations to the effect that my friend “Abd 
el Kader had recommended me in exactly the same 
terms to the governors of Daura and Kano, and that 
I had forwarded a letter from A’gades to the Emir el 
Mumenin in Sékoto, informing him that as soon as we 
had received new supplies from the coast, one of us 
at least would certainly pay him a visit, which under 
present circumstances, robbed and destitute as we 
were, we could not well do, were all in vain; he 
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had an answer for every objection, and was impu- 
dent enough to tell me that a message had been re- 
ceived from Maradi, soliciting me to go thither; that 
as Bornu had laid hold of one of my companions, and 
Maradi of the other, so he would lay hold of me, but 
of course only in order to become my benefactor (“‘ se 
al khére”). Seeing that reply was useless, and that 
it was much better to let this lively humourist go 
through his performance, and to wait patiently for the 
end of the comedy, I took leave of him, and returned 
to my quarters. 

Late in the evening the governor sent for Mo- 
hammed, who could scarcely be expected, with his 
fiery and inconsiderate behaviour, to improve the state 
of things; and as the governor’s dwelling was a good 
way off, and the town ill-frequented, I was obliged 
to allow him to go armed with a pair of pistols, which 
soon attracted the attention of our host, who com- 
plained bitterly that while all the petty chiefs had re- 
ceived from us such splendid presents, he, the greatest 
man in Negroland, had got nothing. Mohammed 
having told him that the pistols belonged to me, he 
wanted me to present them to him; but this I obsti- 
nately refused, as I was convinced that the whole 
success of our further proceedings depended on our_ 
fire-arms. 

I was rather glad when El Wakhshi called upon 
me the following morning, as I trusted he might help 
me out of the scrape. After conversing with him 


about my situation, I went out with him to stroll 
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about the town. We had gone, however, but a little 
way when Bel-Ghet saw us, and reprimanded me 
severely for going out without asking his permission. 
Growing rather warm at such humiliating treat- 
ment, I told him, in very plain terms, that as long 
as the governor refrained from posting soldiers be- 
fore my door, I would regard myself as a free man, 
and at liberty to go where I chose. Seeing that he 
could not wreak his anger directly upon me, he tried 
to do it indirectly, by reprimanding my companion 
for going about with this “‘kafer,’ and confirming 
the “kafer” in his refractoriness against the will of 
the sultan. Not feeling much honoured with the title 
thus bestowed on me, I told him that as yet nobody in 
the whole town had insulted me with that epithet, but 
that he alone had the insolence to apply it. When the 
miserable fellow saw me irritated, he did not hesitate 
to declare that though well versed in the Kuran, he 
had been entirely unaware of the meaning of “ kafer,” 
and begged me to give him full information about the 
relations of the English to the various Mohammedan 
states. When I came to speak about Morocco, he 
interrupted me, as, being a native of Gurara, he might 
be presumed to know the relations of those countries 
better than I did; and he insisted that the English were 
not on good terms with the emperor of Morocco, and 
were not allowed to visit Fas (Fez). I then declared to 
him that there could scarcely be a more unmistakeable 
proof of the friendly relations existing between the 
English and Mula “Abd e’ Rahman than the present 
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of four magnificent horses, which the latter had lately 
sent tothe Queen of England. He then confessed that 
he was more of an antiquarian, and ignorant of the 
present state of matters; but he was quite sure that 
during the time of Mula Ismail it certainly was as 
he had stated. To this I replied, that while all the 
Mohammedan states, including Morocco, had _ since 
that time declined in power, the Christians, and the 
English in particular, had made immense steps in 
advance. We then shook hands, and I left the poor 
Moslim to his own reflections. 

Proceeding with El] Wakhshi on our intended pro- 
menade, and laughing at the scrape into which he 
had almost got by changing (in the dispute with Bel- 
Ghét) the honorary title of the latter, ‘Sultan ben e’ 
Sultan” (Sultan son of Sultan), into that of “ Shitén 
ben e’ Shitan” (Satan son of Satan), we went to the 
house of a Ghadamsi, where we found several Arab and 
native merchants collected together, and among them 
a Ghadamsi who bore the same name as that which, 
for more friendly intercourse with the natives, I had 
adopted on these journeys, namely, that of ‘Abd el 
Kerim. This man had accompanied ‘Abd Allah (Clap- 
perton) on his second journey from Kané to Sékoto, 
and was well acquainted with all the circumstances 
attending his death. He was greatly surprised to 
hear that “ Rishar” (Richard Lander), whom he had 
believed to be a younger brother of Clapperton, had 
not only successfully reached the coast, after his cir- 
cultous journey to Danréro, and after having been 
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dragged back by force from his enterprising march 
upon Fanda, but had twice returned from England 
to those quarters before he fell a victim to his arduous 
exertions. 

I then returned with my old Ghaddmsi friend to 
my lodgings, when Bel-Ghét came soon after us, and 
once more begged my pardon for having called me 
“ kafer.” 

Afterwards El] Wakhshi brought me a loaf of sugar, 
that I might make a present of it to Bel-Ghét. On 
this occasion he cast his eyes on a small telescope 
which I had bought in Paris for six francs, and 
begged me to giveit to him for the loaf of sugar 
which he had just lent me. I complied with his wish. 
Taking the loaf of sugar with me, and the two other 
letters of the sultan of A’gades, as well that addressed 
to the governor of Daura, as that to the governor of 
Kano, I went to Bel-Ghét, and presenting him with 
the sugar as a small token of my acknowledgment for 
the trouble he was taking in my behalf; I showed 
him the letters as a proof that the sultan of A’gades 
never intended to forward me to his friend the 
governor of Katsena as a sort of “ abenchi,” or a tt- 
bit for himself, but that he acknowledged entirely 
my liberty of action, and really wished to obtain pro- 
tection for me wherever I might choose to go. Bel- 
Ghét being touched by the compliments I paid him, 
affected to understand now for the first time the real 
circumstances of my case, and promised to lend me 
his assistance if I would bind myself to return to 
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Katsena from Bérnu, after having received sufficient 
supplies from the coast. This I did to a certain 
degree, under the condition that circumstances should 
not prove unfavourable to such a proceeding ; ; indeed 
I doubted at that time very much whether I should 
be able to return this way again. But when I did 
re-visit Katsena in the beginning of 1853, with a 
considerable supply of presents, and met before the 
gates of the town this same man, who had been sent 
to compliment me on the part of the same governor, 
it was a triumph which I could scarcely have ex- 
pected. ‘The old man was on the latter occasion 
almost beside himself with joy, and fell upon my 
neck exclaiming, over and over again, “ ‘Abd el 
Kerim! “Abd el Kerim!” while I told him, “ Here I 
am, although both my companions have died; I am 
come to fulfil my promise. I am on my way to 
Sdkoto, with valuable presents for the Emir el Ma- 
menin.” 

Leaving Bel-Ghet in better humour, I went with 
El Wakhshi to his house, where he treated me and 
two A’sbendwa with a dish of roasted fowl and dates, 
after which I proceeded with him through the de- 
cayed and deserted quarter where the rich Ghaddm- 
siye merchants once lived, and through some other 
streets in a rather better state, to the market-place, 
which forms a large regular quadrangle, with several 
rows of sheds, or runfa, of the same style as those in 
Tasawa, but much better and more regularly built. 
Of course there was here a better supply of native 
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cotton-cloth, and of small Nuremberg wares, in 
the market than in the former place; but other- 
wise there was nothing particular, and altogether it 
was dull, showing the state of decay into which this 
once splendid and busy emporium of Negroland has 
fallen. 


The most interesting thing I observed in the 


market were limes, of tolerably large size, and ex- 
tremely cheap, and the beautiful large fruit of the 
gonda (Carica Papaya), which had just begun to 
ripen; however, the latter was rather dear, consi- 
dering the low price of provisions in general, a fine 
papaw being sold for from twenty-five to thirty kurdi, 
a sum which may keep a poor man from starvation 
for five days. In Kano I afterwards saw this fruit 
cut into thin slices, which were sold for one “uri” 
(shell) each. Having sat for a long time with El 
Wakhshi in a runfa, without being exposed to any 
insult whatever, though I was necessarily an object of 
some curiosity, I returned home and passed the even- 
ing quietly with my people, Gajére giving me reason 
all the time for the utmost satisfaction with his 
faithful and steadfast behaviour. Besides being sin- 
cerely attached to me, he was persuaded that he 
possessed influence enough to get me out of my 
scrape; and thus he informed me, as a great secret, 
that he had forwarded a message to A’nnur, giving 
him full information of my case, and that in conse- 
quence I might give myself no further trouble, but 
rely entirely upon that chief’s assistance. While he 
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was thus cheering my spirits in the evening, as we lay 
round the fire in our courtyard, he frequently repeated 
the words, ‘ Kasé mutim dondadi uyadtaso, kadda 
kakishi da kummia,” contrasting his own faithful- 
ness with the faithless, frivolous behaviour of Mo- 
hammed el Tunsi, whom he called ““mégo mutum” 
(a bad sort of fellow). But Gajére also had his own 
reasons for not being so very angry at our delay, as 
the lean mare which I had hired of him had a sore 
back, and was in a rather weak state, so that a little 
rest and a full measure of corn every day was not so 
much amiss for her. 

E] Wakhshi returned the same evening, giving me 
hope that I might get off the next day. However, 
this proved to be empty talk; for the following day 
my business with the pompous Béllo made no progress, 
he demanding nothing less from me than one hundred 
thousand kurdi or cowries — a sum certainly small 
according to European modes of thinking, barely 
exceeding 8/., but which I was quite unable to raise 
at the time. Béllo was mean enough to found his 
claims upon his noble but quite uncalled-for hospi- 
tality, having given me, as he said, two rams, two 
vessels of honey, and two loads of corn, altogether 
worth from eleven to twelve thousand cowries; and I 
now felt myself fully justified in changing his noble 
title “Sultan ben Sultan” into that of “ dellal ben 
dellal” (broker, son of a broker). Even my old 
friend El Wakhshi took the occasion of this new 
difficulty of mine to give vent to his feelings as a 
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merchant, saying that this was the “‘dawa” (the curse) 
attending our (the English) proceedings against the 
slave-trade. And it must be confessed that the mer- 
chants of Ghadames have suffered a great deal from 
the abolition of the slave-trade in Tunis*, without 
being compensated for this loss by the extension or 
increased security of legitimate commerce. Seeing 
that the slave-trade is still carried on in Nupe or Nyfhi, 
where, they are persuaded, the English could prevent 
it if they would, and that it is there carried on not 
by Mohammedans but by Christians, they have plau- 
sible grounds for being angry with the English nation. 

I had a highly interesting discussion with my 
old fanatical friend Bel-Ghét. It seems that after I 
had protested against his calling me “kafer” the 
other day, he had held a consultation on the sub- 
ject with some people of his own faith; and his zeal 
being thus revived, he returned to day to urge the 
point. He began with questioning me about the dif- 
ferent nations that professed Christianity, and which 
among them were the “ kofar;” for some of them, he 
was quite sure, were, and deserved to be, so called. I 
replied that the application of the word depended on 
the meaning attached to it, and that if he understood 
by the word kafer anybody who doubted of the mis- 
sion of Mohammed, of course a great many Christians 
were kofar, but if, with more reason, he called by this | 


* The recent abolition of the slave-trade in Tripoli and Fezzan 
will certainly not soothe their wrath. 
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name only those who had no idea of the unity of 
God, and venerated other objects besides the Al- 
mighty God, that it could then be applied only to a few 
Christians particularly to those of the Greek, and 
to the less enlightened of the Catholic Church, though 
even these venerated the crucifix and the images 
rather as symbols than as idols. But I confessed 
to him that, with regard to the unity of the Divine 
Being, Islam certainly was somewhat purer than the 
creeds of most of the Christian sects; and I ac- 
knowledged that, just at the time when Mohammed 
appeared, Christianity had sunk considerably below 
the level of its pristine purity. The old man went 
away pleased with what I had told him, and swore 
that he would not again call the English kofar, but 
that with my permission he would still apply that 
name to the “ Mésko” (the Russians). 

In the afternoon his son, a man of about five and 
thirty, came to visit me, accompanied by a sherif 
from Yeman, who had been to Bombay, and was 
well acquainted with the English; he was now on his 
way to Timbuktu, in order to vindicate his right of 
inheritance to the property of a wealthy merchant 
who had died there. In this, however, he was un- 
successful; and when I reached Timbiktu in Sep- 
tember, 1853, he had left it some time previously with 
broken spirits and in great distress. He perished 
on his way home. He was an amiable and intelli- 
gent man, and visited me several times. From him 
and his companion I received intimation of a large 
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‘Christian book,” bound in leather, with edges and 
lock made of metal, in the possession of a Pallo or 
Ba-Féllanchi in the town; but no one could tell me 
whether it was manuscript or print, and although I 
offered to pay for a sight of it, I never succeeded in 
my object. It might be one of those heavy books 
which Clapperton, when dying, told Lander rather to 
leave behind than take with him to England. 

Reais I at length succeeded in arranging 
January 28th. matters with the governor. Early in the 
morning I sent Mohammed to El Wakhshi in order 
to try and settle the business, telling him that I was 
ready to make any possible sacrifice; and he sent 
me a bernus for fifty-two thousand kurdi. While I 
was hesitating about contracting a new debt of such 
magnitude (in my poor circumstances), Bel-Ghét, 
who evidently feared that if I gave one large present 
to the governor, he himself would get nothing, inti- 
mated to me that it would be better to choose several 
small articles. El Wakhshi therefore procured a caf- 
tan of very common velvet, a carpet, a sedriye or 
close waistcoat, and a shawl, which altogether did 
not exceed the price of thirty-one thousand kurdi, so 
that I saved more than twenty thousand. In order, 
however, to give to the whole a more unpremeditated, 
honorary, and professional appearance, I added to it a 
pencil, a little frankincense, and two strong doses of 
Epsom salts. 

While Bel-Ghét was engaged in negotiating peace 
for me with the eccentric governor, I went with El 
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Wakhshi and Gajére to the market, and thence pro- 
ceeded with the latter, who, stout and portly, strode 
before me with his heavy spear, like a stately body- 
guard or ‘‘kavas,” to the house of Manzo, an agent 
of Masawaji, who always lives here, and paid him 
our compliments. Passing then by the house of the 
sultan of A’gades (‘‘ gida-n-serki-n-A’gades”), who 
occasionally resides here, we went to the “ kdfan 
Guga” (the north-western gate of the town), which 
my companion represented to me as belonging entirely 
to the A’sbenawa,; for as long as Katsena formed the 
great emporium of this part of Africa, the Airi used 
to encamp in the plain outside this gate. The wall 
is here very strong and high, at least from without, 
where the height is certainly not less than from five 
and thirty to forty feet, while in the interior the 
rubbish and earth has accumulated against it to such 
a degree that a man may very easily look over it; 
the consequence is, that during the rains a strong 
torrent formed here rushes out of the gate. On the 
outside there is also a deep broad ditch. We re- 
turned to our lodging by way of the “ marina” and 
the market, both of which places were already sunk 
in the repose and silence of night. 

I had scarcely re-entered my dark quarters, when 
Bel-Ghét arrived, telling me that the governor did not 
want my property at all; however, to do honour to 
my present, he would condescend to keep the caftan 
and the carpet, but he sent me back the sedriye and | 
the shawl — of course to be given as a present to his 
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agent and commissioner, my noble friend from Gurara. 
The governor, however, was anxious to obtain some 
more medicines from me. He at the same time pro- 
mised to make me a present of a horse. Although 
I had but a small store of medicines with me, I chose 
a few powders of quinine, of tartar-emetic, and of 
acetate of lead, and gave him a small bottle with a 
few drops of laudanum, while it was arranged that 
the following morning I should explain to the governor 
himself the proper use of these medicines. 

The next morning, therefore, I proceeded with Bel- 
Ghét, to whose swollen eye I had successfully applied 
a lotion, and whose greediness I had satisfied with 
another small present, on the way to the “ zinsere.” 
He wished to show me the interior of the immense 
palace or the “‘ fada;” but he could not obtain access 
to it, and J did not see it till on my second visit to 
Katsena. 

Béllo received me in his private apartment, and 
detained me for full two hours while I gave him com- 
plete information about the use of the medicines. He 
wanted, besides, two things from me, which I could 
not favour him with,—things of very different 
character, and the most desired by all the princes of 
Negroland. One of these was a “ magani-n-aleuwa” 
(a medicine to increase his conjugal vigour) ; the other, 
some rockets, as a ‘ mdgani-n-yaki” (a medicine of 
war), in order to frighten his enemies. 

Not being able to comply with these two whodeals 
wishes of his, I had great difficulty in convincing him 
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of my good will; and he remained incredulous to 
my protestations that we had intentionally not taken 
such things as rockets with us, as we were afraid 
that if we gave such a thing to one prince, his neigh- 
bour might become fiercely hostile to us. But he 
remarked that he would keep such a gift a secret. I 
was very glad he did not say a word more about 
the pistols; but in order to give me a proof that 
he knew how to value fine things, he showed me the 
scissors and razor which I had given him the other 
day, for which he had got a sheath made, and wore 
them constantly at his left side. He then told me he 
would make me a present of an “ abi-n-hawa” (some- 
thing to mount upon), intimating already by this 
expression that it would not be a first-rate horse, as I 
had not complied with his heart’s desire, but that it 
would be furnished with saddle and harness, and that 
besides he would send me a large “ hakkori-n-giwa” 
(an elephant’s tooth) to Kand. This latter offer I 
declined, saying that, though my means were very 
small at present, I did not like to turn merchant. 
He reminded me then of my promise to return; and 
we parted the best of friends. Notwithstanding the 
injustice of every kind which he daily commits, he 
has some sentiment of honour; and feeling rather 
ashamed for having given me so much trouble for 
nothing, as he was aware that it would become known 
to all his fellow-governors, and probably even to his 
liege lord, the Emir el Mumenin, he was anxious to 


vindicate his reputation. It was from the same motive 
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that he begged me most urgently not to tell anybody 
that I had made him the presents here, adding, that 
he would afterwards say that he had received them 
from me from Kané. 

Having returned home, I thankfully received the 
compliments which were made me from different 
quarters on account of the fortunate issue of my 
affair with this “ mundafeki,” or evil-doer; and al- 
though the horse, which was not brought till next 
morning after we had been waiting for it a long 
while, proved rather ill-looking and poor, being 
scarcely worth more than ten thousand kurdi, or four 
dollars, and though the saddle was broken and har- 
ness wanting altogether, I was quite content, and 
exulted in my good fortune. But before leaving this 
once most important place, | shall try to give a short 
historical sketch of its past, and an outline of its 
present state. I only hope that the description of my 
personal relations in this town may not be thought 
too diffuse; but while it affords a glance into the 
actual state of things, it may also serve to instruct 
those who may hereafter travel in these regions. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


HAUSA. — HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF KATSENA. —ENTRY INTO 
KANO. 


Ivy order to render intelligible the anterior history of 
Katsena, it will be necessary to enter into some pre- 
liminary explanation respecting the whole country of 
Hausa. The name Hausa was unknown, as it seems, 
to Leo Africanus; else instead of saying that the 
inhabitants of Zaria, Katsena, and Kané spoke the 
language of Gdber *, he would have said that they 
spoke the Hausa language. But we have no right to 
conclude from this circumstance that the practice of 
giving the name Hausa, not only to the widely-diffused 
language, but also to the countries collectively in 
which it prevails, is later than Leo’s time; on the 
contrary, I must acknowledge the improbability of 
such an assumption. It is true that, with the faint 
light available, we are unable to discern quite distinctly 
how the Hausa nation originated; but we may posi- 
tively assert that it was not an indigenous nation, or 
at least that it did not occupy its present seat from 


* Leo, 1. i. s. 12. When he says that the inhabitants of Wan- 
gara (Guangara) likewise spoke Hausa, he falls into the same sort of 
error as when he says that the people of Mélle spoke the Sénghay 
language. 
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very ancient times, but that it settled in the country 
at a comparatively recent date. As to one of the 
associated states, and the most prominent and noble 
amongst them (I mean Gdber), we know positively 
that in ancient times it occupied tracts situated much 
further north*; and I have been assured that the 
name Hausa also proceeded from the same quarter — 
an opinion which seems to be confirmed by the affinity 
of that language with the Temashight.¢ Whether the 
name was originally identical with the word “ A’usa,” 
which, as we shall see, is used by the Western Tawarek 
and the people of Timbuktu to denote the country on 
this the northern side of the Great River, in opposi- 
tion to “ Gurma,” the country on its southern side, I 
am unable to say. 

Sultan Béllo’s statement, that the Hausa people ori- 
ginated from a Bornu slave, deserves very little credit. 
It is to be considered as merely expressive of his con- 
tempt for the effeminate manners of the Hausa people 
in his time. But their language, though it has a few 
words in common with the Kanuri, is evidently quite 
distinct from it, as well in its vocabulary as in its 


* See above, Vol. I. Ch. XV. 

+ There is evidently some relation between the Hausa, the 
Berber, and the Coptic languages, not in the general vocabu- 
laries, but chiefly in the demonstratives, such as “‘ me,” “ hakka,” - 
and the prepositions, such as “na,” “da,” “ ga,” “ daga,” “ garé.” 
See the excellent analysis of the Berber language by Newman, in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. vii. a. 1845, pp. 268. 
277, 278; (on the feminine forms “ita,” “ ta,”) pp. 282. 291. 296. 


Many more specimens, however, may now be added. 
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grammar. What Béllo says may be correct in a cer- 
tain sense with regard to the population of Kand, 
which indeed seems to consist, for the greater part, of 
Bérnu elements, though in course of time the people 
have adopted the Hausa language; and this may be. 
the case also with other provinces, the original popu- 
lation having been more nearly related to the Manga- 
Bérnu stock. The name “ Bawu,” which occurs in 
the mythical genealogy of the Hausa people as that 
of the ancestor of most of the Hausa states, can 
hardly be supposed to be a mere personification repre- 
senting the state of slavery in which the nation for- 
merly existed; the name for slave in the Hausa lan- 
guage is bawa, not bawu. It is, however, remarkable 
that this personage is said to be the son of Karbagari, 
whose name evidently implies “ the taking of a town,” 
and might be derived from the capture of the town 
of Biram, which is universally represented asthe 
oldest seat of the Hausa people, a tradition which 
is attested by a peculiar usage even at the present day. 
This town of Biram is situated between Kand and 
Khadéja, and is often called “ Biram-ta-ghabbes,” in 
order to distinguish it from a more westerly town of 
the same name. Biram, the personification of this 
town, is said to have been, by his grandson, bawu, 


(the son of Karbégari), the progenitor of the six other 


Hausa states (likewise personified): viz. Katsena and 
Zégzeg, who are represented as twins ; Kané and Rand, 


another pair of twins; Gdber and Daura. However, it 
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seems almost universally acknowledged that of all 
these children Daura was the eldest.* 

More important in a historical point of view, and 
confirming what has been said above, appears to be 
the statement that the mother of these children be- 
longed to the Déggara or Diggera, a Berber tribe at 
present established to the north of Muniyo, and once 
very powerful. Biram, Daura, Gdber, Kand, Rand, Ka- 
tsena, and Zégzeg, are the well-known original seven 
Hausa states, the ‘‘ Hausa békoy ” (the seven Hausa), 
while seven other provinces or countries, in which the 
Hausa language has spread to a great extent, although 
it is not the language of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
are called jocosely ‘‘ banza bokoy” (the upstart, or 
illegitimate); these are Zanfara, Kébbi, Nupe or 
Nyffi, Gwari, Yauri, Ydéruba or Yariba, and Korérofa. 

As for the six children of Bawu, they are said to 
have had each his share assigned to him by his 
father in the following way: Gdéber was appointed the 
“serki-n-yaki” (the war-chief), in order to defend his 
brethren, Kanéd and Rano being made “ saraki-n- 
baba” (the ministers of the “marina,” that peculiar 


* Tt is also a very remarkable fact, that Daura claims the glory of 
having had an apostle of its own, Mohammed ‘Ali el Baghdadi; and 
with this fact the circumstance, that the holy place which I noticed 
on my tour from Tin-téllust to A’gades is called by some “ msid 
Sidi Baghdadi,” may probably be connected. Whether Daura be 
identical with EJ Bekri’s Daur, or Daw, is a question of some 
importance, since, if it really be so, it would appear to have been 
a considerable place at a very early period; but I prefer not to 
enter here upon the slippery ground of comparative geography. 
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emblem of the industry of Hausa), and Katsena and 
Daura ‘“saraki-n-kaswa” (the ministers of inter- 
course and commerce), while Zégzeg is said to have 
been obliged to provide his brethren with those ne- 
cessary instruments of social life in these regions, 
namely, slaves, becoming the ‘“serki-n-bay.” Rand, 
which at present has been greatly reduced, though it 
is still a considerable place, situated south-west from 
Kano, was originally, like each of the other towns, the 
capital of an independent territory, though not men- 
tioned hitherto by any traveller who has spoken of 
Hausa. 

If we credit Leo’s description, we must conclude 
that when he visited these regions, towards the 
end of the 15th century of our era, there was no 
capital in the province of Katsena, the whole country 
being inhabited in “ piccoli casali fatti a guisa di 
capanne.” For with respect to later events, which 
happened after he had left the country, and while he 
was writing his description, very imperfect infor- 
mation appears to have reached him. Now, the list 
of the kings of Katsena, from a remote period, is still 
tolerably well preserved, together with the length of 
their respective reigns; and there is no reason what- 
ever to doubt their general accuracy, as the history of 
the state has been in writing at least since the middle 
of the 16th century of our era, and we have something 
to control this list, and to connect it with facts gleaned 
from other quarters. This regards the period of the 
reign of the king Ibrahim Maji, who, as we know, lived 
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in the time of the famous Tawati Mohammed ben ‘Abd 
el Kerim ben Maghili, the friend and contemporary, 
as I have said above™, of the great encyclopedist 
Abu ’1 Fadhl Jelal e’ din “Abd e’ Rahman el Khodairi 
e’ Soyuti, commonly known under the name of 
FE’ Sheikh e’ Soyuti; and his connection with the king 
of Katsena we are able to fix with tolerable cer- 
tainty by his relation to the Sédnghay king Is-hak, 
who is said to have excited his severest indignation 
by refusing to punish the people who had murdered 
his son in Gdgé.f And although we can scarcely be- 


* Vol. I. p. 386. 

J In Timbuktu I was enabled to peruse a long letter from 
Maghili to Is-hak about points of religion. This is the only 
work of Maghili, which I was able to discover in Negroland. 
There were two Songhay kings of the name of Is-hak— the first, 
who ruled from A. H. 946—956, and the second, who was the last 
king of the dynasty, when Gogho or G6g6 was conquered by the 
Basha Jodar the 17th Jumad e’ thani, 999 ; but there is no doubt 
that the first is meant. WhatI have said about the grandson of 
Maghiili’s dispute with Is-hak is the common tradition in Negroland, 
and, I think, deserves more confidence than what M. Cherbon- 
neau has made out in Constantine. See Journal Asiatique, 1855. 
He says, “ Aprés cet horrible massacre, El Mrili quitta ‘Touat 
pour senfoncer dans le cceur du Soudan. II parcourut successive- 
ment Tekra (? Tirka), Kachéne et Kanou. Dans les deux pre- 
mieres villes il enseigna publiquement la science du Koran; dans 
Vautre il fit un cours de jurisprudence. De lail passa 4 Karou (ou 
Tchiarou, suivant la prononciation locale), et fut invité par el Hadj 
Mohammed, qui en était le gouverneur, a rédiger une note sur 
différentes questions de droit. I] était depuis peu dans cette ville, 
Jorsqu’on vint lui apprendre que son fils avait été assassiné par 
les juifs de Touat. Il repartit et mourut presque au moment de 
son arrivée.” 
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lieve that the ruin of the Sénghay empire, and the 
rise of that of Katsena, was the consequence of this 
holy man’s curse, nevertheless we are justified in 
presuming that after he had received offence from the 
king Is-hak, by being refused satisfaction, he began 
to cultivate friendly relations with the king of Kaé- 
tsena, a country then rising into importance. 

We are therefore justified in placing Ibrahim Maji 
(the king of Katsena, whom the fanatic Moslim con- 
verted to Islam) about the middle of the 10th century 
of the Hejra. Now, if we count backwards from this 
period, adding together the years attributed to each 
reign, to Komayo, the man who is universally stated 
to have founded Katsena, we obtain at least three 
hundred and fifty years, which would carry back the 
political existence of the state of Katsena to the be- 
ginning of the 7th century of the Hejra. In this 
computation we reduce the reign of the first two 
kings, or chiefs (of whom Komayo is said to have 
reigned a hundred years, and his successor ninety), to 
about twenty years each. Hxcepting this little exag- 
geration, which is such as we find recurring in the 
early history of almost every nation, I do not see any 
reason for rejecting the list of the kings of this coun- 
try, as it is preserved not only in the memory of 
the people, but even in written documents, though, 
indeed, it is to be lamented that the books con- 
taining a comprehensive history of this nation have 
been destroyed intentionally by the Fulbe, or Féllani, 
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since the conquest of the country, in order to anni- 
hilate, as far as possible, the national records. 
The dynasty founded by Komayo comprised four 


kings in succession, besides its founder, namely, 


Ramba, Téryau, Jerinnata and Sandwu. Sandawu, 
after a reign of thirty years, is said to have been killed 
by Korawu, who came from a place named Yendttu, 
and founded a new dynasty (if we count backwards 
from the time of Ibrahim Maji) about the year 722 of 
the Hejra; but, of course, I do not pretend to any 
exactness in these dates. Whether Ibrahim Maji 
belonged to the same dynasty which Kordwu had 
founded, I am not able to say. About thirty years 
before the time of Ibrahim Maji, in the year 919 
A.H., or 1513 A.p., occurred that eventful expe- 
dition of the great Sdénghay king Haj Mohammed 
A’ski& which threw all these countries into the 
greatest confusion. According to Leo, at that time 
Katsena acknowledged the supremacy of Kand, hay- 
ing been subjected for only a short time to the sway 
of the king of Sdénghay, and afterwards most pro- 
bably to that of the energetic and successful king of 
Kébbi, who repulsed the great A’skid. Katsena must 
have fallen very soon under the supremacy of the 
empire of Bérnu. About fifty years after the be- 
ginning of the reign of the first Moslim king, a new 
dynasty commenced, that of the Habe*, which, as it 


* “ Habe,” plural of the singular “ Kado” is a general term now 
applied by the Fulbe to the conquered race; but in this instance 
the application is different. It is not improbable that the con- 
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is unanimously stated to have ruled for a hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and as it was driven out by the 
Fulbe in the year of the Hejra 1222, must have com- 
menced about the year 1053 (4. p. 1643). In this 
latter dynasty, however, there seem to have been two 
factions (or families), which are noticed already in 
the preceding dynasty, one of which was called Cha- 
garana, and the other Karyaghiwa.* ¢ But before 
speaking of the struggle between the Fulbe and the 
Habe, I shall say a few words about the town of 
Katsena. — 

The town, probably, did not receive the name 
of the province till it had become large and pre- 
dominant; which event, if Leo be correct, we must 
conclude did not happen much before the middle of 
the 16th century of our era, while in early times 
some separate villages probably occupied the site 
where, at a later period, the immense town spread 
out. The oldest of these villages is said to have been 
Ambutéy or Mbutéy, where we must presume Ko- 
mayo and his successors to have resided. After Gdégd 
had been conquered by Mulay Hamed, the emperor 
of Morocco, and, from a large and industrious capital, 
had become a provincial town, great part of the com- 
merce which formerly centred there must have been 


querors extended the meaning of this term, which originally 
applied only to one dynasty, to the whole conquered nation. 

* This name, in the corrupted form “ Kilinghiwa,” Mr. Cooley 
has connected with the Berbers, in his excellent little work on the 
Negroland of the Arabs. 
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transferred to Katsena, although this latter place 
seems never to have had any considerable trade in 
gold, which formed the staple of the market of Gdégé. 
Thus the town went on increasing to that enormous 
size, the vestiges of which still exist at the present 
time, although the quarter actually inhabited com- 
prises but a small part of its extent.* 

The town, if only half of its immense area were 
ever tolerably well inhabited, must certainly have had 
a population of at least a hundred thousand souls; 
for its circuit is between thirteen and fourteen En- 
glish miles. At present, when the inhabited quarter 
is reduced to the north-western part, and when 
even this is mostly deserted, there are scarcely seven 
or eight thousand people living in it. In former 
times it was the residence of a prince, who, though 
he seems never to have attained to any remark- 
able degree of power, and was indeed almost always 
in some degree dependent on, or a vassal of, the king 
of Bérnu, nevertheless was one of the most wealthy 
and conspicuous rulers of Negroland.f Every prince 


* For the names of the quarters of the town, which are not 
destitute of interest, see Appendix I. 

+ It was most probably a king of Katsena, whom Makrizi en- 
titled king of A’funi (Hamaker, Spec. Cat. p. 206.), remarking 
the great jealousy with which he watched his wives, although the 
name Mastid which he gives to him, does not occur in the lists 
of the kings of K4tsena which have come to my knowledge, and 
does not even seem to be a true native name. The power of the 
prince of Katsena towards the end of the last century (Lucas, 
Horneman) seems to have been rather transient, being based on 
the then weakness of Bornu. 
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at his accession to the throne had to forward a sort 
of tribute or present to Birni Ghasréggomo, the 
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House where I was lodged during my first stay in Katsena in 1851. 


He 

2. House belonging to the quarter Déka where I was lodged in 1853. 
8. The Zénsere. 
4. 
6. 


Palace of the governor. 5. Market-place. 
Old mosque. 7. Kofa-n-Guga. 
8. Kofa-n-Yendukki. 9. Kofa-n-Koya. 
10. Kofa-n-Gazubi. 11. Kofa-n-Kaéura. 
12. Kofa-n-Martsa. 13. Kofa-n-Durdu. 
14, Kofa-n-Samri. 15. A brook formed by a spring. 


16. Former place of encampment of salt caravan. 


capital of the Bérnu empire, consisting of one hun- 
dred slaves, as a token of his obedience; but this 
being done, it does not appear that his sovereign 
rights were in any way interfered with. In fact, 
Katsena, during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies of our era, seems to have been the chief city of 
this part of Negroland, as well in commercial and 
political importance as in other respects; for here 
that state of civilization which had been called forth 
by contact with the Arabs seems to have reached its 
highest degree, and as the Hausa language here at- 
tained the greatest richness of form and the most re- 
fined pronunciation, so also the manners of Katsena 
were distinguished by superior politeness from those 
of the other towns of Hausa. 

But this state of things was wholly changed, when, 
in the very beginning of the present century, in the 
year 1222 of the Hejra, or 1807 of our era, the Fulbe, 
called Féllani by the Hausa, and Fellata by the 
Bornu people, raised to the highest pitch of fanaticism 
by the preaching of the Reformer or Jihadi ‘Othman 
dan Fédiye, and formed into the religious and poli- 
tical association of the Jemmaa, or, as they pronounce 
it, Jemmara, succeeded in possessing themselves 
of this town. However, while Kano fell inglori- 
ously, and almost without resistance, into the hands 
of Sliman (the Hausa king El Wali having escaped 
to Zaria), the struggle for Katsena was protracted 
and sanguinary. Indeed Mallem Ghomaro had carried 
on unrelenting war against the town for seven years, 
before he at length reduced it by famine; and the 
distress in the town is said to have been so great that 
a dead “anguli” or vulture (impure food which no- 
body would touch in time of peace) sold for five hun- 


dred kurdi, and a kadangeré or lizard for fifty. But 
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the struggle did not cease here; for the “Habe” suc- 
ceeded once more in expelling the conquerors from the 
town, without, however, being able to maintain their 
position, when Mallem Ghomaro returned with a fresh 
army. Five princes of Katsena, one after the other, 
fell in this struggle for religious and national inde- 
pendence; and the Pullo general was not quite secure 
of his conquest till after the total destruction of the 
town of Dankama, when Magajin Haddedu was slain 
only four months after his predecessor Mahamudu had 
succumbed in Sabdngari. Even then the new Hausa 
prince Benoni, who still bore the title of “ serki-n- 
Katsena,” did not lay down his arms, but maintained 
the contest till he likewise was conquered and slain in 
Tuntuma. 

From this time the town declined rapidly, and all 
the principal foreign merchants migrated to Kand, 
where they were beyond the reach of this constant 
struggle; and even the Asbenawa transferred their 
salt-market to the latter place, which now became 
the emporium of this part of Negroland, while Ka- 
tsena retained but secondary importance as the seat of 
a governor. ‘This is indeed to be lamented, as the 
situation of the town is excellent, and, both on ac- 
count of its position to the various routes and of its 
greater salubrity, is far preferable to Kandéd. How- 
ever, as matters stand, unless either the Fulbe succeed 
in crushing entirely the independent provinces to the 
north and north-west (which, in the present weak state 
of the empire of Sdkoto, is far from probable), or till 
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the Goberdwa and Mariad4wa, whose king still bears 
the title of serki-n-Katsena, reconquer this town, it 
will continue to decline and become more desolate 
every year. In fact, Mohammed Béllo, the present 
governor, had conceived the design of giving up this 
immense town altogether, and of founding a new resi- 
dence of smaller compass in its neighbourhood; but 
his liege-lord, Aliyu, the Emir el Mumenin, would not 
allow him to do so. 

I shall say nothing here about the empire of the 
Fulbe, or about their character, of which I received a 
very bad impression during my first dealings with 
them, but shall treat of both these subjects hereafter. 
The only inhabited part of the town at present is the 
north-west quarter, although any one who should 
omit to take into account the population scattered 
over the other parts, principally round about the 
residence of the governor, and the people settled in 
the hamlets near the gates, would make a great mis- 
take. Here it may be added, that most of the im- 
portance which Katsena has still preserved, in a 
commercial aspect, is due to its position with respect 
to Nupe, with which it keeps up a tolerably-lively 
intercourse, the route from it to that industrious but 
most unfortunate country being practicable even for 
camels, while the road from Kané can only be tra- 
velled with horses and asses. Almost all the more 
considerable native merchants in Katsena are Wan- 
garawa (Eastern Mandingoes). 

The province of Katsena was formerly far more ex- 
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tensive than it is at present, but it has been curtailed, 
in order not to leave its governor too much induce- 
ment to make himself independent. Besides, many 
parts of it, being much exposed to the continual in- 
cursions of the independent Hausawa, have greatly 
suffered, so that probably the population of the whole 
province does not now exceed three hundred thousand 
souls *, of whom only about one half seem to pay tri- 
bute. Livery head of a family has to pay here two 
thousand five hundred kurdi-n-kassa, or ground-rent, 
and the whole of the kurdi-n-kassa of the province is 
estimated by those best acquainted with the affairs of 
the country at from twenty to thirty millions; a tax of 
five hundred kurdi is levied also on every slave. The 
military force of the province consists of two thousand 
horsemen, and about eight thousand men on foot, 
most of them archers.— Altogether the province of 
Katsena is one of the finest parts of Negroland, and 
being situated just at the water-parting between the 
basin of the Tsad and that of the Kwara, at a 
general elevation of from 1200 to 1500 feet, it 
enjoys the advantage of being at once well watered 
and well drained, the chains of hills which diversify 
its surface sending down numerous rapid streams, so 
that it is less insalubrious than other regions of this 


* Among the places of which a list is subjoined, certainly not 
less than fifty have about 4000 inhabitants, while about 100,000 
people are distributed amongst the rest and those smaller hamlets 
which have not been named. 


{ For the names of the chief places in the province, see Appen- 
dix II. 
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continent. Its productions are varied and rich, 
though its elevated situation seems unfavourable to 
the growth of cotton. But, on the other side, useful 
trees seem to be more numerous in this district than 
in any other under the same latitude; and the ayaba 
or banana, and the génda or papaya, are found in 
many favoured spots, while the dordwa or Parkia, the 
tsimia or tamarind, and the kadena, or the Shea 
butter-tree (Lassia Parkit), are the most common trees 
everywhere, and very often form thick clusters. As 
I shall have to describe the western districts in the 
narrative of my journey to Sdkoto, in 1853, I now 
proceed with my route to Kano. 

Thursday: I was extremely glad when, after a long 
January 30th. delay—for we had been obliged to wait 
more than an hour for the poor nag presented to me 
by the governor,—we reached the south-eastern gate 
of the town, the “ kéfa-n-Kaura.” It was as if I had . 
just escaped from a prison, and I drew my breath 
deeply as I inhaled the fresh air outside the wall. 
I should have carried with me a very unfavourable 
impression of Katsena, if it had not been my destiny 
to visit this place again under more favourable cir- : 
cumstances ; and I should have obtained a very false } 
idea of the character of the Fulbe, if, from the little 
experience which I had acquired in this place, I had 

. formed a definitive judgment of them. 
On the southern side of the town there is at present 
no cultivated ground; but the whole country is in a 
wild state, covered with brushwood. What we saw 
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also of the traffic on the path seemed to be not of a 
very peaceable kind; for we met nothing but armed 
foot and horsemen hastening to Katsena on the news 
of the expedition in course of preparation by the 
people of Maradi. But further on, the aspect of the 
country became a little more peaceful; and after a 
march of three miles we passed a well, where the 
women from a neighbouring village were offering for 
sale the common vegetables of the country, such as 
gowaza or yams, dankali or sweet potatoes, kuka, the 
leaves of the monkey bread-tree, doddéwa or the vege- 
table cakes mentioned above, ground nuts, beans, and 
sour milk. Nevertheless the whole country, with its 
few fortified villages, its little cultivation, and the 
thick forests which separated the villages one from 
another, left the impression of a very unsettled and 
precarious . existence. I observed that brushwood, 
where it is not interrupted by larger trees, is always 
a proof of cultivation having been carried on at no 
distant period. In the midst of a wild thicket, which 
deranged all my things, we met a long warlike-train 


of several hundred horsemen, who perhaps might 


have incommoded us on the narrow path, if the strange 
appearance of my luggage had not so frightened the 
horses, that they rather chose to carry their riders 
through the very thickest of the covert than to fall in 
with us. Duim-palms now began to appear; and beyond 
the considerable village Bay, cultivation became more 


extensive. Besides the fan-palm, the dumma and 
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kana, and the immense monkey bread-tree, with its 
colossal (now leafless) branches, from which the long 
heavy “ kauchi” were hanging down on slender 
mouse-tail stalks, were the prevalent trees. 

By degrees the country became more beautiful 
and cheerful, exhibiting a character of repose and 
ease which is entirely wanting in the northern parts 
of the province; separate comfortable dwellings of 
cattle-breeding Féllani were spread about, and the 
corn-fields were carefully fenced and well kept. I 
“was greatly astonished when Gajére, with a certain 
feeling of national pride, pointed out to me here 
the extensive property of Sidi Ghalli el Haj A’nnur, 
the man whom I had occasion, in my description of 
A’gades, to mention amongst the most respectable 
people of that town. It is astonishing how much 
property is held in these fertile regions. by the Ta- 
warek of A’sben; and to what consequences this may 
eventually lead, everybody will easily conjecture. 

A little before four o’clock in the afternoon we en- 
camped close to a village called Shibdawa, the cele- 
brated town of Daura being distant two days’ march. 

Friday, It was a most beautiful morning; and 
January 3lst. T indulged in the feeling of unbounded 
liberty, and in the tranquil enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful aspect of God’s creation. The country through 
which we passed on leaving Shibdawa, formed one 
of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my life. The 
ground was pleasantly undulating, covered with a 
profusion of herbage not yet entirely dried up by 
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the sun’s power; the trees, belonging to a great 
variety of species, were not thrown together into 
an impenetrable thicket of the forest, but formed 
into beautiful groups, exhibiting all the advantage 
of light and shade. There was the kana, with its 
rich dark-tinged foliage, the kadeiia, or butter-tree, 
which I here saw for the first time, exhibiting the 
freshest and most beautiful green; then the marké, 
more airy, and sending out its branches in more 
irregular shape, with light groups of foliage; young 
tamarind-trees rounding off their thick crown of 
foliage till it resembled an artificial canopy spread 
out for the traveller to repose in its shade, besides 
the gamji, the shéria, the sokutso, the turdwa, and 
many other species of trees unknown to me; while 
above them all, tall and slender gédrebas unfolded 
their fan-crowns, just as if to protect the eye of the 
delighted wanderer from the rays of the morning 
sun, and to allow him to gaze undisturbed on the 
enchanting scenery around. Near the village Kashi 
even the génda-tree or Carica Papaya, which is so 
rarely seen in these quarters, enlivened the scenery. 
The densely-luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode 
only of the feathered tribe, birds of numberless variety 
playing and warbling about in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, while the “ serdi,” a large bird with 
beautiful plumage of a light-blue colour, especially at- 
tracted my attention. Now and thena herd of cattle 
was seen dispersed over the rich pasturage-grounds, all 


of white colour, and the bulls provided with a large fat 
G4 
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hump or “ tézo” hanging down on one side. But 
in this delightful spectacle objects of destruction also 
were not wanting, the poisonous plant “ tumnia”’ 
starting forth everywhere. 


Cotton and kardsia fields interrupted the parklike | 


scenery; and near Kaémri, a small place surrounded 
with a low clay wall, we were delighted with the 
view of a green patch of low ground laid out into 
beds, and, with the help of a number of drawbeams, 
‘ khattatir,” or ‘“ lambuna,” producing wheat and 
onions. This ground too is only worked with the 
gélma and the fertana or small hoe. 

Granite rock was protruding in several places; and 
a little after mid-day we had a detached range of hills 
on our right stretching E. and W. Soon afterwards, 
near the village lemma, we passed a small market- 
place, consisting of about eight sheds, and shaded by 
a number of wide-spreading tamarind-trees, where I 
was astonished at the number of cattle and horses 
assembled, but heard on inquiry that they were not 
intended for sale. Further on, after we had passed 
the fields of Gdgd, plenty of cattle and goats were 
seen browsing everywhere about. All the cattle were 
of a white, and all the goats of a coffee-brown colour. 
Having passed the encampment of the Tin-néggaru 
or Kél-néggaru, and crossed a dale fringed with small 
fresh patches of wheat, which were watered by way of 
the said ‘‘lambuna” from wells in the hollow, we en- 
camped a quarter before four o’clock close to the fence 
of the village Bégo; for the whole country swarms 
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with thieves, and great caution is necessary at night: 
the Tin-néggaru last night killed a thief, who was 
attempting to carry off a loaf of salt. 

After a march of about two miles anda gi aay, 
half, over clayey ground greatly broken up February Ist. 
by the rains, we reached the N.W. corner of the consi- 
derable town Kusdda, and continued along its western 
wall, where a group of very tall and majestic rimis 
(Bombaz or Lriodendron Guineense), though at present 
leafless, formed a most conspicuous object. It is very 
singular and highly characteristic, that this tree (the 
bentang-tree of Mungo Park) generally grows near 
the. principal gate of the large towns in Hausa, while 
otherwise it is not frequent, at least not the large 
full-grown specimens; and it is not improbable that 
the natives purposely planted them in those places as 
a kind of waymark—or perhaps it may be a remnant 
of their pagan customs, this tree being deemed holy 
by several pagan tribes. It is almost incredible at 
what an immense distance these stupendous trees, the 
tallest of the vegetable kingdom, may be seen. 

Kusdda is a town of importance, and is very little 
less than Gazawa, though not so thickly inhabited. the 
wall of the town is in tolerably good repair, and the 
interior is rich in trees, making it look very cheerful 
and comfortable. Most of the huts consist of clay 
walls, with a thatched roof, which is certainly the 
mode of architecture best adapted to the climate and 
the whole nature ef the country. 

When leaving the south side of this town we were 
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joined by a troop of women very heavily-laden, each 
carrying upon the head from six to ten enormous 
calabashes filled with various articles: but they did 
not prove to be agreeable company; for not being 
able to walk steadily for any length of time with their 
loads, they stopped every few minutes, and then went 
on at a running pace, till they were obliged again to 
halt, so that they came frequently into collision either 
with my camel or with the bullock. It is really incre- 
dible what loads the native women of Negroland can 
carry on their heads, but I think no other tribe is equal 
in this respect to the Tapua or Nyffawa. The country 
through which we had to pass along for the first two 
miles was overgrown with underwood, and much 
broken up by the rains, till we reached the stubble- 
fields of Kaférda, where my attention was attracted 
again by a few scattered specimens of the gigifia, or 
deléb-palm, which, in these districts, seems to be ex- 
tremely rare. Descending then a little, the country 
assumed once more that delightful park-like appear- 
ance which had so charmed me the previous day; and 
the variety of the vegetation was extraordinary, — 
goreba, jéja, gamji, rimi, and déka being the principal 
trees. 

The industry of the natives was also well repre- 
sented ; for soon after we had met a troop of men car- 
rying home loads of indigo-plants, in order to prepare 
them in their simple way, we passed over extensive 
tobacco-fields, which had very nearly reached ma: 
turity. Rich aromatic bushes were growing every- 
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where in the fields, affording most nourishing food 
for bees, for which purpose hives, formed of thick 
hollow logs, were fastened to the branches of the 
colossal kuka-trees. We here passed a most curious 
specimen of vegetable intercourse in the thorough 
intermixture of a gigina with another tree. In the 
course of my travels my attention was drawn to the 
interesting attraction which exists between the tama- 
rind-tree and the kuka, both of which trees I very 
often found linked together in the closest embraces. 
This district was greatly enlivened also by a rich 
variety of the feathered tribe, but the beautiful serdi 
was not seen; the kal6é and the tsirna now taking its 
place. 

A quarter of an hour after noon we passed the 
considerable place Dan-Sabua, defended only by a 
stockade, and, with the exception of a small market- 
place, giving very little proof of any kind of industry 
existing among its inhabitants. When I passed the 
place three years later, it even seemed almost deserted. 
About two miles further on we passed a small round 
hill covered with underwood up to its very summit, 
and remarkable enough for being taken as a boundary- 
mark between the provinces of Katsena and Kandé; in 
1854, however, the frontier was carried further N.W., 
near Kaférda. We encamped early in the afternoon 
near the village Gurzo, separated from it only by a 
dell laid out in small garden-fields with wheat and 
onions, and obtained a good supply of the latter, but 
nothing else. In the night a thief almost succeeded 
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in carrying off some of our luggage, but had to run 
very hard for his life. 

Early the next morning we started with an en- 
thusiastic impulse, in order to reach before night the 
celebrated emporium of Central Negroland. Kand, 
indeed, is a name which excites enthusiasm in every 
traveller in these regions, from whatever quarter 
he may come, but principally if he arrives from the 
north. We thus started in the twilight, passing in 
the bush some herds of cattle remaining out in the 
pasture-grounds, and meeting several troops of tra- 
vellers, which made us fancy the capital to be nearer 
than it really was. We listened to the tales of 
our comely and cheerful companion, the “ baba-n- 
bawa” of Tagelel, who detailed to us the wonders 
of this African London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester—the vastness of the town, the palace and 
retinue of the governor, the immense multitudes as- 
sembled every day in its market-place, the splendour 
and richness of the merchandise exposed there for 
sale, the various delicacies of the table, the beauty 
and gracefulness of its ladies. At times my fiery Tu- 
nisian mulatto shouted out from mere anticipation of 
the pleasures which awaited him. 

Keeping steadily along, we reached, after about five 
miles, the very considerable town of Béchi, the well- 
kept high clay walls of which started forth suddenly 
from a most luxuriant mass of vegetation, where we 
saw again the beautifully-feathered serdi fluttering 
about from branch to branch. 
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The town is very remarkable, as exhibiting the 
peculiar circumstances of the social state in this 
country; for it belongs partly to the Tawarek tribe of 
the Itisan, whose bugaje or serfs — properly half- 
castes, born of free mothers, but slaves from the 
father’s side—live here, cultivating for their lords the 
fields around the town. Thus we see Tawarek every- 
where, not only as occasional merchants, but even as 
settlers and proprietors. The town has but one gate ; 
and a great many of the houses are of the kind de- 
scribed above. Beyond the town the country becomes 
less cultivated, and is mostly covered with the wild 
e@dénda-bush, which bears a most delicious fruit, richly 
deserving to be called the cream-apple. I suspected it 
for some time to be identical with the custard-apple ; 
but I afterwards assured myself that it is not. I call 
the attention of every African traveller to this fruit, 
which affords the greatest relief after a long day’s 
journey; but it does not grow on the flat clayey 
plains of bérnu Proper. 

Beyond the little market-place of Budimme we 
met the first strings of empty camels belonging to 
the airi with which we had been travelling. They 
were returning from Kand, where they had carried 
the salt, in order to retrace their steps to good 
pasture-grounds, while their masters remained in 
the capital to sell their merchandise. The drivers 
confirmed the information we had already received, 
that our protector Elaiji had not as yet arrived in 
the town. For he likewise possesses a large property 
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near Kazdure, whither he had gone after parting 
from me at Katsena. The country again assumed a 
more cheerful character; we passed several villages, 
and even a marina, or dyeing-place, and the path was 
well frequented. Almost all the people who met us 
saluted us most kindly and cheerfully ; and I was par- 
ticularly amused by the following form of saluta- 
tion: “ Barka, sani sanu: hm! hm!” “ God bless you, 
gently, gently; how strange!” Only a few proud Fél- 
lani, very unlike their brethren in the west, passed us 
without a salute. The villages are here scattered about 
in the most agreeable and convenient way, as farming 
villages ought always to be, but which is practicable 
only in a country in a state of considerable security 
and tranquillity. All their names, therefore, are in 
the plural form, as Taraurawa, Jimbedawa, Bagadawa. 
The idea of a great degree of industry was inspired 
by the sight of a marina near Jimbedawa, comprising 
as many as twenty dyeing-pots; and here also a little 
market was held by the women of the district. About 
half-past one in the afternoon we entered the rich dis- 
trict of Dawano, which almost exclusively belongs to 
the wealthy Dan Malia, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Féllani. There was here a large market-place, con- 
sisting of several rows of well-built sheds, and fre- 
quented by numbers of people. A few market-women 
attached themselves to our little troop, giving us as- 
surance that we should be able to reach the “ birni” 
to-day, but then added that we ought to arrive at the 
outer gate before sunset, as it is shut at that time. 
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We accordingly pressed on with our varied little 
caravan, consisting of a very lean black horse, covered 
with coarse wool-like hair, worth four dollars, or 
perhaps less; a mare, scarcely worth more in its 
present condition; a camel, my faithful Bu-Séfi, 
evidently the most respectable four-footed member of 
the troop, carrying a very awkward load, representing 
my whole travelling household, with writing-table and 
bedding-boards ; a sumpter-ox, heavily laden ; then the 
four human bipeds to match, viz. one half-barbarized 
European, one half-civilized Géberawi Tunisian mu- 
latto, a young lean Tébu lad, and my stout, sturdy, 
and grave overseer from Tagelel. As we then entered 
some fields of sesamum, or “néme” (quite a new 
sight for me in this country, but which was soon 
to become of very common occurrence), Gajére de- 
scried in the distance between the trees the top of the 
hill Dala, and we all strained our eyes to get a first 
glimpse of this hill, which is the real landmark of 
Kano. 

The country hereabouts exhibited a new feature, 
some of the fields being enclosed with a bush which 
Thad not seen before, and which was called by my in- 
telligent guide “fidde serewukka.” In Muniyo, where 
I afterwards saw it used for the same purpose, it is 
called “magara.” It is a kind of broom, growing to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, and has a milky 
juice, which is slightly poisonous, but by some people 
is employed as a cure for wounds caused by thorns. 
A little while afterwards we saw the first single date- 
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palm, a tree also most characteristic of Kandé; and 
now, the country becoming clear, we obtained a full 
sight of both the hills, Dala and Kégo-n-ditsi, which 
rise from the flat level of the plain; but nothing 
was as yet visible of the town, and we had but faint 
hopes of reaching it before sunset. However, we 
went on, though a little disheartened, as we had some 
foreboding that we should incur the displeasure of the 
governor; and passing through the gate, in front of 
which part of the airi were encamped, without stop- 
ping, as if we were natives of the country, went on 
across open fields. It took us forty minutes to reach 
the house of Bawu from the gate, though this lies 
near the very outskirts of Dala, the northernmost 
quarter of the town. 

It was quite dark, and we had some trouble in 
taking possession of the quarters assigned to us by 
our host. 

Kané had been sounding in my ears now for more 
than a year; it had been one of the great objects of our 
journey as the central point of commerce, as a great 
storehouse of information, and as the point whence 
more distant regions might be most successfully at- 
tempted. At length, after nearly a year’s exertions, 
I had reached it. 
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RESIDENCE IN KANO.— VIEW OF ITS INTERIOR. —ITS HISTORY AND 
PRESENT STATE. — COMMERCE. 


Kano for us was a station of importance not only 
from a scientific but also from an economical point 
of view. Instead of being provided with ready 
cash, we had received in Murzuk, on account of the 
British government, merchandise which, we had been 
assured, would not only be safer than money, but 
would also prove more advantageous for us. In con- 
sequence of the heavy extortions to which we were 
subjected on the road to Air, and of our long delay 
in that country, we had been deprived of the small 
articles which we carried for barter, so that we were 
entirely thrown upon the merchandise which we had 
forwarded in advance from Tintéggana; and I for 
my part, on my arrival in Kand, had to liquidate a 
debt of not less than 112,300 kurdi: viz. 55,000 for 
the carriage of this very merchandise from Tintéggana 
to Kandé; 8300 as my share of the presents or passage- 
money given on the road; 18,000 to Gajére, as hire 
for the mare and bullock; and 31,000 to a man of the 
name of Haj el Dawaki, on account of Abu-Bakr el 
Wakhshi, for the articles bought from him in Katsena, 
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in order to satisfy the governor of that place. Be- 
sides, I was aware that I had to make a considerable 
present to the governor of Kand; and I was most 
desirous to discharge Mohammed e’ Tunsi, whom I 
had discovered to be utterly useless in these countries, 
and who, besides his insupportable insolence, might 
bring me into trouble by his inconsiderate and frivo- 
lous conduct. 

These were material calls upon my encumbered 
property. On my mind, too, there were claims of 
a not less serious character; for, from my very outset 
from Europe, I had steadily fixed my eyes upon 
that Eastern branch of the Kwara, or so called Ni- 
ger, which Laird, Allen, and Oldfield had navigated 
for the distance of some eighty miles, and which 
the former (although he himself did not penetrate 
further than Fanda) had, with reasons decisive in 
my eyes, and which could not be overthrown in my 
opinion by Captain William Allen’s ingenious but 
fanciful hypothesis, concluded to have no communi- 
cation whatever with Lake Tsad, but to proceed from 
another and very different quarter.* 

I had therefore cherished the hope, that I should 
be capable of penetrating from Kano in the direction 


* Laird’s and Oldfield’s Narrative, vol. i. p. 233. As this clear 
and rational conviction, which the meritorious man who has la- 
boured so long for that part of Africa entertained, has been en- 
tirely confirmed by my succeeding discovery, I think it well to 
sive to it all the publicity which it deserves. The two learned 
geographers of Africa, Mr. Cooley and MacQueen, concurred en- 
tirely in this opinion. 
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of “Adamawa, a country wherein I was sure that the 
question respecting the course of the river would be 
decided; but obviously such an undertaking could 
not be engaged in without pecuniary means, and all 
therefore depended on my success in selling advan- 
tageously the merchandise with which I was provided. 

For all these reasons, nothing could be more disa- 
greeable and disheartening to me, though I was not 
quite unprepared for it, than the information which 
I received the very evening of my arrival in Kand, 
that the price of merchandise such as I had was very 
low. In the next place, I soon found that Bawu, 
Mr. Gagliuffi’s agent, whom in compliance with his 
recommendation we had made also our commissioner, 
was not to be implicitly relied on. He was the second 
son of Haj Hat Saleh, the man so well known from 
the narrative of Captain Clapperton, towards whom 
he seems to have behaved with honesty and fairness, 
and by this means perhaps he had recommended 
himself to Mr. Gagliuffi; but Bawu was not the right 
man to be entrusted with discretionary power over 
the property of a foreign merchant residing ata great 
distance, and belonging even to another religion, 
or to be the commissioner for European travellers. 
Young and ambitious as he was, he had no other object 
but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the 
governor at the expense of those who had been foolish 
enough to trust themselves into his hands. Besides, 
he had upon his band a host of younger brothers, who 


all wanted to “eat.” Though Haj Hat Sdleh seems 
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to have been a respectable man, he must have paid 
very little attention to the education of his children. 

It will scarcely be believed that this man, although 
he had two camel-loads of goods of mine in his hands, 
yet left me without a single shell, “ ko uri guda,” for 
a whole fortnight, so that I was glad to borrow two 
thousand kurdi — less than an Austrian dollar, from 
Mohammed e’ Sfaksi, in order to defray the most 
necessary expenses of my household. 

Besides, this agent urged the absolute necessity 
of making a considerable present not only to the 
governor, which I was quite prepared to do, but 
another of nearly the same value to the ghaladima 
or first minister, who happened to be the governor’s 
brother, and enjoyed quite as much authority and in- 
fluence. The consequence was that I was obliged to 
give away the few articles of value in my possession 
merely for being tolerated and protected. The second 
day after my arrival, the governor received a message 
from Mr. Richardson, forwarded from Zinder, inti- 
mating that, after he should have received new sup- 
plies from the coast, he would not fail to come to 
Kano; whereupon he sent me word that I had done 
very wrong to enter his town without giving him 
previous information, whereas my countryman had 
already forwarded a notice that at some future period 
he was likely to pay him a visit. Besides concluding 
from the fact that I was not mentioned at all in that 
letter that I was travelling on my own account, he 
made also greater pretensions with regard to a pre- 
sent. 


ee 
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Being lodged in dark, uncomfortable, and cheer- 
less quarters, which I was forbidden to leave before 
the governor had seen me, destitute of a single far- 
thing in cash, while I was daily called upon and 
pestered by my numerous creditors, and laughed at 
on account of my poverty by an insolent servant, my 
readers may fancy that my situation in the great far- 
famed entrepdt of Central Africa, the name of which 
had excited my imagination for so long a time, was far 
from agreeable. Partly from anxiety, partly from want 
of exercise, in the course of a few days I had a very 
severe attack of fever, which reduced me to a state of 
great weakness. Fortunately, however, I mustered 
sufficient strength to avail myself of a summons 
which called me at length into the presence of the 
governor, on the 18th of February; and by sacri- 
ficing what few things remained to me, I paved the 
road for my further proceedings, while the degree of 
exertion which was necessary to undergo the fatigue 
of the visit carried me over my weakness, and re- 
stored me gradually to health. The distances in Kané, 
though less than those of London, are very great; 
and the ceremonies to be gone through are scarcely 
less tedious than those at any European court. 

Clothing myself as warmly as possible in my Tu- 
nisian dress, and wearing over it a white tobe and 
a white bernuis, I mounted my poor black nag, and 
followed my three mediators and advocates. These 
were Bawu, Elaiji and Sidi ‘Ali. Elatji had ar- 


rived three days after me from his estate, and had 
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continued to show me the same disinterested friend- 
ship which I had experienced from him before. Sidi 
‘Ali was the son of Mohammed, the former sultan of 
Fezzan, and last of the Welad Mohammed, who was 
killed by Mukni, the father of Yusuf, Mr. Richardson’s 
interpreter. 

This man, whom it would have been far better for 
us to have employed as our agent from the beginning, 
had testified his interest in my welfare by sending me 
a fat ram as a present, and now accompanied me most 
kindly, in order to exert his mfluence in my behalf 
with the governor. On my second visit to Kané on 
my return from Timbuktu, in the latter part of 1854, 
when I was still more destitute than in 1851, I placed 
myself directly under his protection, and made him 
my agent at the moment when the state of my affairs 
rendered considerable credit desirable. 

It was a very fine morning; and the whole scenery of 
the town in its great variety of clay houses, huts, sheds, 
green open places affording pasture for oxen, horses, 
camels, donkeys, and goats, in motley confusion, deep 
hollows containing ponds overgrown with the water- 
plant the Pistia stratiotes, or pits freshly dug up in order 
to form the material for some new buildings, various 
and most beautiful specimens of the vegetable king- 
dom, particularly the fine symmetric gonda or papaya, 
the slender date-palm, the spreading alléluba, and 
the majestic rimi or silk cotton-tree (Bombaz)—the 
people in all varieties of costume, from the naked slave 
up to the most gaudily dressed Arab, — all formed a 
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most animated and exciting scene. As far as the 
market-place I had already proceeded on foot; but 
Bawu, as soon as he saw me, had hurried me back 
to my lodgings, as having not yet been formally re- 
ceived by the governor. But no one on foot can get 
a correct idea of an African town, confined as he is on 
every side by the fences and walls, while on horse- 
back he obtains an insight into all the courtyards, 
becomes an eye-witness of scenes of private life, and 
often with one glance surveys a whole town. 

Passing through the market-place, which had only 
begun to collect its crowds, and crossing the narrow 
neck of land which divides the characteristic pool 
““ Jakara,” we entered the quarters of the ruling race, 
the Fulbe or Féllani, where conical huts of thatch- 
work, and the génda-tree, are prevalent, and where 
most beautiful and lively pictures of nature meet the 
eye on all sides. Thus we proceeded, first to the 
house of the gadé (the Lord of the Treasury), who 
had already called several times at my house, and 
acted as the mediator between me and the governor. 

His house was a most interesting specimen of the 
domestic arrangements of the Fulbe, who, however 
civilized they may have become, do not disown their 
original character as “ berrordji,” or nomadic cattle- 
breeders. His courtyard, though in the middle of 
the town, looked like a farm-yard, and could not be 
conscientiously commended for its cleanliness. Hav- 
ing with difficulty found a small spot to sit down 
upon without much danger of soiling our clothes, we 
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had to wait patiently till his Excellency had examined 
and approved of the presents. Having manifested 
his satisfaction with them by appropriating to himself 
a very handsome large gilt cup, which with great risk 
I had carried safely through the desert, he accom- 
panied us on horseback to the “ fada,” “ lamédrde,” or 
palace, which forms a real labyrinth of courtyards, 
provided with spacious round huts of audience, built 
of clay, with a door on each side, and connected 
together by narrow intricate passages. Hundreds of 
lazy, arrogant courtiers, freemen and slaves, were 
lounging and idling here, killing time with trivial 
and saucy jokes. 

We were first conducted to the audience-hall of the 
ghaladima, who, while living in a separate palace, 
visits the “‘ fada” almost every day, in order to act 
in his important and influential office as vizier; for 
he is far more intelligent, and also somewhat more 
energetic, than his lazy and indolent brother Othman*, 
who allows this excessively wealthy and most beau- 
tiful province, “ the garden of Central Africa,” to be 
ransacked with impunity by the predatory incursions 
of the serki Ibra4m of Zinder, and other petty chiefs. 
Both are sons of Dabo and Shékara—the latter one of 
the celebrated ladies of Hausa, a native of Daura, 
who is still living, and has three other children, viz. 


* ‘Othman has since died of cholera, which made its appearance 
in Kané in 1855. I do not know the name of his successor. For 
the sake of the country, I entertain the hope that he may be more 
energetic than his predecessor. 
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a son (Makhmud) and two daughters, one of them 
named Fatima Zéhar, and the other Saretu. The 
governor was then eight and thirty, the ghaladima 
seven and thirty years of age. They were both stout 
and handsome men, the governor rather too stout 
and clumsy. ‘Their apartments were so excessively 
dark that, coming from a sunny place, it was some 
time before I could distinguish anybody. The go- 
vernor’s hall was very handsome, and even stately 
for this country, and was the more imposing as 
the rafters supporting the very elevated ceiling were 
concealed, two lofty arches of clay, very neatly 
polished and ornamented, appearing to support the 
whole. At the bottom of the apartment were two 
spacious and highly decorated niches, in one of which 
the governor was reposing on a “ gadé,” spread with 
a carpet. His dress was not that of a simple Pullo, 
but consisted of all the mixed finery of Hausa and 
Barbary; he allowed his face to be seen, the white 
shawl hanging down far below his mouth over his 
breast. 

In both audiences (as well that with the “ ghaladi- 
ma” as with the governor) old Elaiji was the speaker, 
beginning his speech with a captatio benevolentia, 
founded on the heavy and numerous losses sustained 
on the road by me and my companions. Altoge- 
ther he performed his office very well, with the excep- 
tion that he dwelt longer than was necessary on Over- 
wee’s journey to Maradi, which certainly could not 
be a very agreeable topic to a Ba-Féllanchi. Sidi “Ali 
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also displayed his eloquence in a very fair way. The 
ghaladima made some intelligent observations, while 
the governor only observed that, though I had suf- 
fered so severely from extortion, yet I seemed to have 
still ample presents for him. Nor was he far wrong; 
for the black “kab&” (a sort of bernus, with silk 
and gold lace, which I gave him) was a very hand- 
some garment, and here worth sixty thousand kur- 
di: besides, he got a red cap, a white shawl with 
red border, a piece of white muslin, rose oil, one 
pound of cloves, and another of jawi or benzoin, 
razor, scissors, an English clasp-knife, and a large 
mirror of German silver. The ghaladima got the same 
presents, except that, instead of the kaba, I gave hima 
piece of French striped silk worth fifty thousand kurdi. 

However, our audience did not go off so fast as I 
relate it; for, after being dismissed by the ghaladima, 
we were obliged to wait full two hours before we 
could see the governor; yet although we returned to 
our quarters during the very hottest hour of the 
day, I felt much better, and in the evening was able 
to finish a whole chicken, and to enjoy a cup of 
Cyprian wine, for which I felt very grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crowe, who had supplied me with this 
cheering luxury. 

Having now at length made my peace with the 
governor, and seeing that exercise of body and 
recreation of mind were the best medicines I could 
resort to, I mounted on horseback the next day 
again, and, guided by a lad well acquainted with ithe 
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5. Palace of Ghaladima. 


3. Small market-place. 
7. Kofa-n-Adama. 


9. Kofa-n-Kansakkali. 
11. Kofa-n-Dakanye, or Dukdnie. 


13. Kofa-n-Naisa. 
19. Kofa-n-Rua (at present shut.) 


17. Kofa-n-Wambay. 
21. Mount Kogo-n-dutsi. 


During my second stay in Kano, I also resided in 
15. Kofa-n-Nasarawa. 


Dala, at a short distance from my old quarters. 


1. My own quarters in Dal. 
2. Great market-place. 
4. Palace of Governor. 


6. Kofa Mazuger. 

8. Kofa-n-Gudan. 

10. Kofa-n-Limtn, or Kaboga, 
12. Kofa-n-Dakaina. — 

14, Kofa-n-Kira. 

18. Kofa-n-Magardi. 


16. Kofa-n-MaAta. 
20. Mount Dala. 
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leisure, from the saddle, the manifold scenes of 
public and private life, of comfort and happiness, of 
luxury and misery, of activity and laziness, of in- 
dustry and indolence, which were exhibited in the | 
streets, the market-places, and in the interior of the 
courtyards. It was the most animated picture of a 
little world in itself, so different in external form 
from all that is seen in European towns, yet so similar 
in its internal principles. 

Here a row of shops filled with articles of native 
and foreign produce, with buyers and sellers in every 
variety of figure, complexion, and dress, yet all intent 
upon their little gain, endeavouring to cheat each 
other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half- 
naked, half-starved slaves torn from their native homes, 
from their wives or husbands, from their children or 
parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and staring 
desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into 
whose hands it should be their destiny to fall. In 
another part were to be seen all the necessaries of 
life; the wealthy buying the most palatable things 
for his table; the poor stopping and looking greedily 
upon a handful of grain: here a rich governor 
dressed in silk and gaudy clothes, mounted upon a 
spirited and richly caparisoned horse, and followed 
by a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind 
man groping his way through the multitude, and 
fearing at every step to be trodden down; here a 
yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and provided 
with all the comforts which the country affords—a 
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clean, snug-looking cottage, the clay walls nicely po- 
lished, a shutter of reeds placed against the low, 
well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on the 
privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work, 
—a fine spreading alléluba-tree, affording a pleasant 
shade during the hottest hours of the day, or a beau- 
tiful génda or papaya unfolding its large feather- 
like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided 
stem, or the tall date-tree, waving over the whole 
scene; the matron in a clean black cotton gown wound 
round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in “ chékoli” 
or bejaji, busy preparing the meal for her absent hus- 
band, or spinning cotton, and at the same time urging 
the female slaves to pound the corn; the children 
naked and merry, playing about in the sand at the 
“urgi-n-dawaki” or the “ da-n-chacha,” or chasing 
a straggling stubborn goat; earthenware pots and 
wooden bowls, all cleanly washed, standing in order. 
Further on a dashing Cyprian, homeless, comfortless, 
and childless, but affecting merriment or forcing a 
wanton laugh, gaudily ornamented with numerous 
strings of beads round her neck, her hair fancifully 
dressed and bound with a diadem, her gown of 
various colours loosely fastened under her luxuriant 
breast, and trailing behind in the sand; near her a 
diseased wretch covered with ulcers, or with ele- 
phantiasis. 

Now a busy ‘‘ marina,” an open terrace of clay, with 
a number of dyeing-pots, and people busily employed 
in various processes of their handicraft: here a man 
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stirring the juice, and mixing with the indigo some 

colouring wood in order to give it the desired tint ; 

there another, drawing a shirt from the dye-pot, or 

hanging it up on a rope fastened to the trees; there 

two men beating a well-dyed shirt, singing the while, — 
and keeping good time ; further on, a blacksmith busy 
with his rude tools in making a dagger 
which will surprise, by the sharpness 
of its blade, those who feel disposed 
to laugh at the workman’s instruments, 
a formidable barbed spear, or the more 
estimable and useful instruments of 
husbandry ; in another place, men and 
women making use of an ill-frequented 
thoroughfare, as a ‘“‘ kaudi tseggenabe,” 
to hang up, along the fences, their 
cotton thread for weaving; close by, a group of in- 
dolent loiterers lying in the sun and idling away their 
hours. 

Here a caravan from Génja arriving with the de- 
sired kola-nut, chewed by all who have “ ten kurdi” 
to spare from their necessary wants, or a caravan 
laden with natron, starting for Nupe, or a troop of 
A’sbenawa going off with their salt for the neighbour- 
ing towns, or some Arabs leading their camels, heavily 
laden with the luxuries of the north and east (the 
“ kaya-n-ghabbes”) to the quarter of the Ghadamsiye ; 
there, a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen 
galloping towards the palace of the governor to bring 
him the news of a new inroad of Serki Ibram. Every- 
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where human life in its varied forms, the most cheer- 
ful and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed toge- 
ther; every variety of national form and complexion 
—the olive-coloured Arab, the dark Kanuri, with 
his wide nostrils, the small-featured, light, and slender 
Ba-Féllanchi, the broad-faced Ba-Wangara (Man- 
dingo), the stout, large-boned, and masculine-looking 
Nupe female, the well-proportioned and comely Ba- 
Haushe woman. 

Delighted with my trip, and deeply impressed 
by the many curious and interesting scenes which 
had presented themselves to my eyes, I returned 
by way of the ‘“ uingwa-n-makafi,” or “ belad el 
amiyan”’ (the village of the blind), to my quarters, 
the gloominess and cheerlessness of which made the 
more painful impression upon me from its contrast 
with the brightly animated picture which I had just 
before enjoyed. 

The next day I made another long ride through 
the town; and being tolerably well acquainted with 
the topography of the place and its different quarters, 
I enjoyed still more the charming view obtained from 
the top of the Dala, and of which the accompanying 
sketch is but a feeble representation.* 


* The very strong wind, which I had always the misfortune to 
encounter when ascending Mount Dala, did not allow me to enter 
into all the details of the sketch, which would be requisite to give 
a true picture of the variety of the scene; and the glowing, lively 
tone spread over the whole has been inadequately caught by the 
artist. I must also observe that the southern quarter of the town, 
which is at too great a distance from this hill to be discernible, is 
far more picturesque than the northern one, 
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I had just descended from the eminence beneath 
which spread this glorious panorama, when I heard a 
well-known voice calling me by my name; it was 
‘Abdalla the Tawati, my friend and teacher in A’gades, 
who after residing some time in Tasawa, had come 
to try his fortune in this larger sphere of action. I 
had besides him some other acquaintances, who gave 
me much interesting information, particularly a young 
Ba-Haushe lad of the name of Ibrahima, who gave me 
the first tolerably correct idea of the road to Yola, 
the capital of Adamawa, although he was puzzled 
about the direction of the Great River, which he had 
crossed, supposing that it flowed eastward instead of 
westward. I derived also a great deal of information 
from a less agreeable man named Mohammed, with 
the surname ‘“‘el Merdbet”’ (reclaimed), rather antithe- 
tically, as “‘lucus a non lucendo,” for he was the most 
profligate drunkard imaginable, and eventually re- 
mained indebted to me for several thousand cowries. 

I was much worried during my stay in Kano by a 
son of the governor of Zaria, who, suffering dreadfully 
from stricture or some other obstruction, had come ex- 
pressly to Kano in the hope of being relieved by me; 
and it was impossible for me to convince him that I 
had neither the knowledge nor the instruments ne- 
cessary for effecting the cure of his disease. It 
would, no doubt, have been of great service if I had 
been able to cure him, as he was the son of one of 
the most powerful princes of Negroland; but as it 
was, I could only afford him a little temporary relief. 
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My intercourse with this man was indeed most painful 
to me, as I felt conscious of entire inability to help 
him, while he conjured me by all that was dear to 
me not to give him up and abandon him. He died 
shortly afterwards. More agreeable to me was a visit 
from the eldest son of the governor of Kano, who, ac- 
companied by two horsemen, came to call upon me one 
day, and not finding me at home, traced me whither 
I had gone, and having met me, followed silently till 
I had re-entered my quarters. He was a handsome, 
modest, and intelligent youth of about eighteen years 
of age, and was delighted with the performance of 
my musical-box. I gave him an English clasp-knife, 
and we parted the best of friends, greatly pleased 
with each other. 

I had considerable difficulty in arranging my pecu- 
niary affairs, and felt really ashamed at being unable to 
pay my debt to the Haj el Dawaki till after El] Wakhshi 
himself had arrived from Katsena. After having sold, 
with difficulty, all that I possessed, having suffered a 
very heavy loss by Bawu’s dishonesty, paid my debts, 
and arranged my business with Mohammed el Tunsi, 
who, suffering under a very severe attack of fever, 
wanted most eagerly to return home, I should 
scarcely have been able to make the necessary pre- 
parations for my journey to Bérnu if the governor 
had not assisted me a little. He had hitherto be- 
haved very shabbily towards me, not a single dish, 
not a sheep or other token of his hospitality having 
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been sent me during my stay in the town. I was there- 
fore most agreeably surprised when, on the morning 
of the 2nd of March, old Elaiji came and announced to 
me that, in consequence of his urgent remonstrances, 
the governor had sent me a present of sixty thousand 
kurdi. He told me, with a sort of pride, that he had 
severely reprimanded him, assuring him that he was 
the only prince who had not honoured me. I should 
have been better pleased if the governor had sent me 
a pair of camels or a horse; but I was thankful for 
this unexpected supply ; and giving six thousand to 
the officer who had brought the money, and as much 
to Elaiji, and dividing eight thousand between Bawu 
and Sidi ‘Ali, I kept forty thousand for myself. 

With this present I was fortunately enabled to buy 
two camels instead of sumpter oxen, which give great 
trouble on the road during the dry season, especially 
if not properly attended to, and prepared everything 
for my journey; but the people in these countries are 
all cowards, and as I was to go alone without a cara- 
van, I was unable to find a good servant. Thus [ 
had only my faithful Tébu lad Mohammed whom 
I could rely upon, having besides him none but a 
debauched young Fezzani, Makhmud, who had long 
lived in this town, and a youth named ‘“Abd-Alla. 
Nevertheless I felt not a moment’s hesitation, but, on 

he contrary, impatiently awaited the moment when I 
should leave my dingy and melancholy quarters, full 
of mice and vermin. 

I had hoped to get off on the 6th; but nothing was 
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heard from the governor, and it would have been im- 
prudent to start without his permission. With envi- 
ous feelings I witnessed the departure of the natron- 
caravan for Nupe or Nyffi, consisting of from two to 
three hundred asses. With it went Mohammed A’nnur, 
a very intelligent man, whom I had endeavoured by 
all possible means to hire as a servant, but could not 
muster shells enough. However, the exploration of 
all those more distant regions I was obliged in my pre- 
sent circumstances to give up, and to concentrate my 
whole energies on the effort to reach Kukawa, where 
I had concerted with Mr. Richardson to arrive in the 
beginning of April. I had had the satisfaction of send- 
ing off a long report and several letters to Europe on 
the 1st of March (when the Ghadamsiye merchants 
dispatched a courier to their native town), and felt 
therefore much easier with regard to my communica- 
tion with Europe. My delay also had given me the 
ereat advantage of making the acquaintance of a 
man named Mohammed el ‘Anaya, from the Dara el 
Takhtaniye, to the south of Morocco, who first gave 
me some general information about the route from 
Timbuktu to Sékoto, which in the sequel was to be- 
come a new field for my researches and adventures. 

I became so seriously ill on the 8th, that I looked 
forward with apprehension to my departure, which 
was fixed for the following day. But before leaving 
this important place, I will make a few general ob- 
servations with regard to its history and its present 


state. 
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The town of Kand, considered as the capital of a 
province, must be of somewhat older date than Ka- 
tsena, if we are to rely on Leo’s accuracy, though 
from other more reliable sources (which I shall bring 
to light in the chapter on the history of Bérnu) 
it is evident that even in the second half of the 
16th century there could have been here only the 
fortress of Dala, which, at that period, withstood the 
attacks of the Bérnu king. I think we are justified 
in supposing that, in this respect, Leo (when, after 
an interval of many years, he wrote the account of 
the countries of Negroland which he had visited) 
confounded Kané with Katsena. The strength of the 
Kandwa, that is to say, the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Kand, at the time of the Bornu king Edris 
Alawoma, is quite apparent from the report of his 
imam; but from that time forth the country seems 
to have been tributary to Bornu; and the population 
of the town of Kano is said, with good reason, to have 
consisted from the beginning mostly of Kanuri or 
Bornu elements. However, the established allegiance 
or subjection of this province to Bérnu was evidently 
rather precarious, and could be maintained only with a 
strong hand; for there was a powerful neighbour, the 
king of Korérofa or Juku, ready to avail himself of 
every opportunity of extending his own power and 
dominion over that territory. We know also that 
one king of that country, whose name, however, I 
could not obtain, on the entry of a new governor into 
office in Kand, made an expedition into that country, 
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and installed his own representative in the place of 
that of Bérnu, and though the eastern provinces of 
Korérofa itself (I mean the district inhabited by 
the Kodna or Kwana) became afterwards tributary 
to Bérnu, yet the main province (or Juku Proper) 
with the capital Wukdari, seems to have always re- 
mained strong and independent, till now, at length, 
it seems destined to be gradually swallowed up by the 
Fulbe, if the English do not interfere. But to return 
to our subject. As long as Katsena continued inde- 
pendent and flourishing, the town of Kano appears 
never to have been an important commercial place ; 
and it was not till after Katsena had been occupied 
by the Fulbe, and, owing to its exposed position on the 
northern frontier of Hausa, had become a very unsafe 
central point for commercial transactions, that Kand 
became the great commercial entrepdt of Central 
Negroland. Before this time, that is to say, before 
the year 1807, I have strong reason to suppose that 
scarcely any great Arab merchant ever visited Kand, 
a place which nevertheless continues till this very 
day to be identified with Ghana or Ghanata, a state or 
town expressly stated by Arab writers of the 11th 
century to have been the rendezvous for Arab mer- 
chants from the very first rise of commercial connec: 
tions with Negroland. And all regard to historical 
or geographical facts is put aside merely from an 
absurd identification of two entirely distinct names 
such as Kané and Ghana or Ghanata. 


As to the period when the Kanawa in general be- 
13 
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came Mohammedans, we may fairly assume it to have 
been several years later than the time when Maji, 
the prince of Kaétsena, embraced Islam, or about the 
{7th century, though it is evident that the larger 
portion of the population all over Hausa, especially 
that of the country towns and villages, remained 
addicted to paganism till the fanatic zeal of their 
conquerors the Fulbe forced them to profess Islam, 
at least publicly. Nevertheless even at the present 
day there is a great deal of paganism cherished, 
and rites really pagan performed, in the province 
of Kané as well as in that of Katsena,—a subject on 
which I shall say something more on another oc- 
casion. 

With regard to the growth of the town, we have 
express testimony that Dala was the most ancient 
quarter. The steep rocky hill, about 120 feet high, 
naturally afforded a secure retreat to the ancient in- 
habitants in case of sudden attack; but it is most 
probable that there was another or several separate 
villages within the wide expanse now encompassed by 
the wall, which rather exceeds than falls short of fif- 
teen English miles, and it seems inconceivable why 
the other hill, “ Kégo-n-dutsi” (which is inclosed 
within the circumference of the walls) though it is 
not quite so well fortified by nature, should not have 
afforded a strong site for another hamlet. We have, 
indeed, no means of describing the way in which the 
town gradually increased to its present size; this 
much, however, is evident, that the inhabited quarters 
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never filled up the immense space comprised within 
the walls, though it is curious to observe that there 
are evident traces of a more ancient wall on the south 
side, which, as will be seen from the plan, did not 
describe so wide a circumference, particularly towards 
the south-west, where the great projecting angle seems 
to have been added in later times, for merely strategi- 
cal purposes. The reason why the fortifications were 
carried to so much greater extent than the population 
of the town rendered necessary, was evidently to make 
the place capable of sustaining a long siege (sufficient 
ground being inclosed within the walls to produce the 
necessary supply of corn for the inhabitants), and also 
to receive the population of the open and unprotected 
villages in the neighbourhood. The inhabited quarter 
occupies at present only the south-eastern part of the 
town between Mount Dala and the wall, which on this 
side is closely approached by the dwellings. 

On the northern margin of the Jakara is the market- 
place, forming a large quadrangle, mostly consisting 
of sheds built in regular rows like streets; but the 
westernmost part of it forms the slaughtering-place, 
where numbers of cattle are daily butchered, causing 
an immense quantity of offal and filth to accumulate, 
for which there is no other outlet than the all-swallow- 
ing Jakara. It is the accumulation of this filth in 
the most frequented quarters of the town which makes 
it so unhealthy. On the north-east side of the sheds 
is the camel-market, where also pack-oxen are sold. 


The shed where the slaves are sold is at the north- 
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west corner; and thence, along the principal street, 
which traverses the market, is the station of the 
people who sell firewood. The market is generally 
immensely crowded during the heat of the day, and 
offers a most interesting scene. 

The wall, just as it has been described by Captain 
Clapperton™, is still kept in the best repair, and is 
an imposing piece of workmanship in this quarter of 
the world. This wall, with its gates, I have not been 
able to lay down with much exactness; but, from my 
observations on my later visit in 1854, being aware 
of the great inaccuracy of the little sketch of the 
town given by Clapperton, who himself pretends only 
to give an eye-sketch, I thought it worth while, with 
regard to a place like Kandéd (which certainly will at 
some future period become important even for the 
commercial world of Europe), to survey and sketch 
it more minutely; and I hope my plan, together with 
the view taken from Mount Dala of the southern and 
really-inhabited quarter of the town, will give a tole- 
rably correct idea of its character. 

The market-place is necessarily much less fre- 
quented during the rainy season, when most of the 
people are busy with the labours of the field. <A great 
part of the market-place during that time is even in- 
undated by the waters of the pond Jakara. 

I now proceed to enumerate the quarters, the 
names of which are not without their interest. I must 


* Clapperton and Denham’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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first observe, that the quarters to the north of the 
great and characteristic pond Jakara, which inter- 
sects the town from east to west, are chiefly inha- 
bited by Hausa people, or, as they are called by their 
conquerors, ‘‘ Habe,” from the singular ‘ Kado,” while 
the southern quarters are chiefly, but not at all ex- 
clusively, inhabited by the Fulbe (seg. Pullo), called 
Féllani (sing. Baféllanchi), by the conquered race. 
Beginning with Dala, the oldest quarter of the 
town, and which in commercial respects is the most 
important one, as it is the residence of almost all the 
wealthy Arab and Berber (principally Ghadamsiye) 
merchants, I shall first proceed eastwards, then re- 
turn by south to west, and so on. EHast-south-east, 
the quarter called Déndalin (the esplanade) borders 
on Dald, then Kutumbawa, Gérke, Madabd, Ya-n- 
tandu, Adakawa, K6éki, Zéta, Limanchi (or the quarter 
of the people of Tdto, a considerable town not far 
from Fanda) ; south from the latter, Yanddéwea, and 
thence, returning westward, Jibdji-n-Yél-labu, an- 
other Limanchi (with a large mosque), Masu-kiydni 
(the quarter near the “kaswa” or market-place), 
Tuddu-n-makera (the quarter of the blacksmiths) 
on the west side of the market, Yamroché, “ Marar- 
raba bdékoy” (the seven crossways), “ Baki-n-ria” 
(the waterside —that is, the quay along the Jaka- 
ra), not very neat nor fragrant, and in this respect 
deserving to be compared with the quays of the 
Thames, which may be called, just with the same 
reason, the great sink of London, as the Jakara is 
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that of Kand, the difference being only that the 
Thames is a running stream, while the Jakara is 
stagnant), “ Runfawa” (the quarter of the sheds), 
Yéllwa. © Here, turning again eastwards, we come 
first to the quarter Rima-n-jirajiré, then enter Mag- 
goga, then Maggdgi, Ungwa-n-kari, Déndali-n- Ware, 
Limanchi (a third quarter of this name), Dukkurawa, 
Ruffogi, Dérma. All these are quarters of the Habe, 
where no Pillo, as far as I am aware, would deign 
to live. Beyond the Jakara we now come to the 
quarters of the ruling race, proceeding from west to 
east. 

Yaalewa, Marmara, A’gadesawa (a quarter belong- 
ing originally to the natives of A’gades), Ydéla—the 
princely quarter of the town, and called on this 
account ‘ madaki-n-Kand. It is interesting also as 
having given its name to the new capital of Adamawa, 
(the natives of Negroland being not less anxious than 
Europeans to familiarize the new regions which they 
colonize by names taken from their ancient homes) ; 
el Kantara (so called from a rough kind of bridge, or 
kadarko, thrown over one of those numerous pools 
which intersect the town), Wuaitakka, Go-shérifé- 
dodé (a quarter, the name of which is taken from 
the ancient pagan worship of the ‘dod6),” Tdkoba, 
Dukkawa, Zaghidamse, Shafushi. Returning from 
east to west we have the quarters Shérbalé, Madaté, 
Kuirna, Sheshé, “ Dirmi (or dirremi)-kay oki” (called 
from a tree of the dirremi species, with three separate 
crowns), Leldki-n-lemu, Kdllwa al héndeki, Sdéra-n- 
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dinki, Rimi-n-kdéro, Toji, Yarkasa, Mandawari, Mar- 
mara (different from the quarter mentioned above), 
Danturku, Sabansdra, Kudedefawa, Jingo, Doséyl, 
Wartre, Gao (an interesting name, identical with 
that of the capital of the Songhay empire), Kur- 
mawa, Hausdwa, Ungwa Makama, Ghaladanchi (the 
quarter wherein resides the ghaladima), Shtitramchi 
(the quarter where lives the eldest son of the go- 
vernor, whose title chir6ma—a Kantri name — in 
the corrupted form of “ shiiromo” has furnished the 
name of the quarter), Ye-serki, Kurmawa (not iden- 
tical with the above), ‘‘ Kussera4wa” (the corner), 
Udelawa. South from the palace of the governor, 
Rimi-n-kera, Karaka, Dugerawa, Yakase, Naserawa 
(most probably destined to be hereafter the quarter 
of the Nasara or Christians), and ‘Abdelawa. 

All over the town, clay houses and huts, with 
thatched conical roofs, are mixed together; but gene- 
rally in the southern quarter the latter prevail. The 
clay houses, as far as I have seen them in Dala, where 
of course Arab influence predominates, are built in a 
most uncomfortable style, with no other purpose than 
that of obtaining the greatest possible privacy for do- 
mestic life, without any attempt to provide for the 
influx of fresh air and light, although I must admit 
that a few houses are built in somewhat better taste; 
but invariably the courtyard is extremely small, and 
in this respect the houses of Kané are very inferior 
to those of A’gades and Timbtktu, which are built 
almost on the same principle as the dwellings of the 
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ancient Grecks and Romans. I here give the ground- 
plan of the house in which I lodged in 1851. 


1. Large public yard common to the two houses, with 
two huts. 

2. Irregular apartment where I was to reside, as it was 
least wanting in light and air. 

3. Dark room without any current of air, but to which I 
was obliged to withdraw when suffering from fever. 

4, Storeroom. 

5. Inner private yard. 

. Closet. 


for) 


Almost all these houses have also a very irregular 
upper story on a different level, and very badly aired. 
Many of the Arabs sleep on their terraces. 

In estimating the population of the town at 30,000, 
Iam certainly not above the truth. Captain Clap- : 
perton estimated it at from 30,000 to 40,000. 
The population, as might be expected in a place of 
great commercial resort, is of a rather mixed nature; 
but the chief elements in it are Kanuri or Bornu people, 
Hausdwa, Fulbe or Féllani, and Nyffawa or Nupe; a 
good many Arabs also reside there, who by their com- 
merce and their handicraft contribute a great deal to 
the importance of the place. The influx of foreigners 
and temporary residents is occasionally very great, 
so that the whole number of residents during the 
most busy time of the year (that is to say from 
January to April) may often amount to 60,000. 
The number of domestic slaves, of course, is very 
considerable; but I think it hardly equals, certainly 
does not exceed, that of the free men, for, while the - 
wealthy have many slaves, the poorer class, which is 
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far more numerous, have few or none. It would be 
very interesting to arrive at an exact estimate of the 
numbers of the conquering nation, in order to see the 
proportion in which they stand to the conquered. 
As for the town itself, their whole number, of every 
sex and age, does not, in my opinion, exceed 4000; 
but with regard to the whole country I can give no 
opinion. 

_ The principal commerce of Kané consists in native 
produce, namely, the cotton cloth woven and dyed 
here or in the neighbouring towns, in the form of 
tobes or rigona (sing. riga); turkedi, or the oblong 
piece of dress of dark-blue colour worn by the wo- 
men; the zénne* or plaid, of various colours; and 
the rawani baki, or black litham. 


* There is a great variety of this article, of which I shall enue 
merate a few kinds :—“ fari-n-zénne,” the white undyed one ; “ zen- 
ne déffowa,” of light-blue colour ; “ fessagida,” with a broad line of 
silk ; “hammakdku,” with less silk, sold generally for 8000 kurdi; 
“mailémt,” sold for 2500; “zelluwami,” a peculiar zénne with 
a silk border; “jumada,” another similar kind; “da-n-katanga,” 
once a very favourite article of female dress, and therefore called 
“the child of the market” (of the word katanga, I have spoken on 
a former occasion), with red and black silk in small quantity, and a 
little white ; “ albassa-n-Kwara ” a very peculiar name, chosen to 
denote a kind of zénne of three stripes of mixed colours; “ gdédo,” 
white and black and of thick thread; “alkilla,” white and black 
chequered; “saki,” silk and cotton interwoven, and forming small 
squares black and white; “kéki,” half tirkedi (that is to say in- 
digo-coloured), half ‘“saki,” or silk and cotton interwoven; “kéki 
serki bokoy,” four kinds. Besides, there are ten kinds of zénnwa 
entirely of silk, but these are made better in Nupe than in Kano, 
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The great advantage of Kané is, that commerce 
and manufactures go hand in hand, and that almost 
every family has its share in them. There is really 
something grand in this kind of industry, which 
spreads to the north as far as Murzuk, Ghat, and 
even Tripoli; to the west, not only to Timbuktu, but in 
some degree even as far as the shores of the Atlantic, 
the very inhabitants of Arguin dressing in the cloth 
woven and dyed in Kano; to the east, all over Bérnu, 
although there it comes into contact with the native 
industry of the country ; and to the south it maintains 
a rivalry with the native industry of the I’gbira and 
I’ebo, while towards the south-east it invades the whole 
of ‘Adamawa, and is only limited by the nakedness of 
the pagan sans-culottes, who do not wear clothing. 

As for the supply sent to Timbuktu, this is a fact 
entirely overlooked in Europe, where people speak 
continually of the fine cotton cloth produced in that 
town, while in truth all the apparel of a decent cha- 
racter in Timbuktu is brought either from Kané or 
from Sansdéndi; and how urgently this article is there 
demanded is amply shown by the immense circuit 
which the merchandise makes to avoid the great 
dangers of the direct road from Kandé to Timbuktu 


One of these, called “ bini da gani” (follow me and look), a name 
which is also given to a conspicuous kind of beads, is distinguished 
by three colours —yellow, red, and blue. Then there is a zénne 
made of atlas, called ‘ massarchi;” another of coloured Manches- 
ter; and the simple one of Manchester, which is called “ béfta.” 
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travelled by me, the merchandise of Kané being first 
carried up to Ghat and even Ghadames, and thence 
taking its way to Timbuktu by Tawat. 

I make the lowest estimate in rating this export to 
Timbuktu alone at three hundred camel-loads annu- 
ally, worth 60,000,000 kurdi in Kand—an amount 
which entirely remains in the country, and redounds 
to the benefit of the whole population, both cotton 
and indigo being produced and prepared in the coun- 
try. In taking a general view of the subject, I think 
myself justified in estimating the whole produce of 
this manufacture, as far as it is sold abroad, at the 
very least at about 300,000,000; and how great this 
national wealth is, will be understood by my readers 
when they know that, with from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand kurdi, or from four to five pounds sterling a 
year, a whole family may live in that country with 
ease, including every expense, even that of their 
clothing: and we must remember that the province is 
one of the most fertile spots on the earth, and is able to 
produce not only the supply of corn necessary for its 
population, but can also export, and that it possesses, 
besides, the finest pasture-grounds. In fact, if we 
consider that this industry is not carried on here as 
in Europe, in immense establishments, degrading man 
to the meanest condition of life, but that it gives em- 
ployment and support to families without compelling 
them to sacrifice their domestic habits, we must 
presume that Kané ought to be one of the happiest 
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countries in the world; and so it is as long as 
its governor, too often lazy and indolent, is able to 
defend its inhabitants from the cupidity of their 
neighbours, which of course is constantly stimulated 
by the very wealth of this country. 

Besides the cloth produced and dyed in Kano and 
in the neighbouring villages, there is a considerable 
commerce carried on here with the cloth manufactured 
in Nyffi or Nupe, which, however, extends only to 
the first and the third of the articles above men- 
tioned, viz. the “riga,” or shirt worn by men, and 
the “ zénne,” or plaid; for the Nyffawa are unable to 
produce either turkedi or rawani—at least for ex- 
port, while they seem, with the exception of the 
wealthier classes, to supply their own wants them- 
selves. The tobes brought from Nyffi are either 
large black ones, or of mixed silk and cotton. 

With regard to the former, which are called “ giwa” 
(the elephant’s shirt), [ am unable to say why the 
Kanawa are not capable of manufacturing them them- 
selves; but it seems that, while they thoroughly 
understand how to impart the most beautiful dye to 
the tuirkedi, they are unable to apply the same to 
the riga — I do not know why. 

Of the latter kind there are several varieties : —the 
riga saki, with small squares blue and white, as if 
speckled, and therefore called by the Arabs “ filfil” 
(pepper), and by the Tawarek, who, as I have men- 
tioned, esteem it more than any other kind, the ‘“ Gui- 
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nea-fowl shirt” (tekdtkat tailelt), as, shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, is very becoming, and was 
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my ordinary dress from the moment I was rich enough 
to purchase it, as a good one fetches as much as 
from eighteen to twenty thousand kurdi; then the 
tob-harir, with stripes of speckled cast like the tailelt, 
but intermixed with red; the jellaba, red and white, 
with embroidery of green silk, and several others. 
Speciinens of all these I have brought home and 
delivered to the Foreign Office.* 

The chief articles of native industry, besides cloth, 


* Among these specimens is also an undyed and a dyed speci- 
men of the “riga tsimia,” which seems to deserve a good deal of 
interest, as it consists half of home-made silk, obtained from a 
peculiar kind of silkworm, which lives on the tamarind-tree. I 
also sent home from Kikawa, at a former period, a piece of native 
cloth of the Kwana, a tribe of the Korérofa. 
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which have a wide market, are principally sandals. 
The sandals are made with great neat- 
ness, and, like the cloth, are exported to 
an immense distance; but being a cheap 
article (the very best, which are called 
“taka-sdraki,” fetching only 200 kurdt), 
they bear of course no comparison in 
importance with the former. I estimate 
this branch at ten millions. It is very 
curious that the shoes made here by 
Arab shoemakers, of Sudan leather, and called 
“béloha,” are exported in great quantities to North 
Africa. The “‘nesisa,” or twisted 
leather strap, is a celebrated ar- 
ticle of Kanéd manufacture, and 
‘‘jebiras,” richly ornamented, 
as the accompanying woodcut 
shows, are made by Arab work- 
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men. 
The other leather-work I will 
not mention here, as it does not 
form a great article of com- 
merce; but tanned hides (“ kula- 
bu”) and red sheepskins, dyed wai 
with a juice extracted from the ; 
stalks of the holcus, are not un- | 
important, being sent in great \ 
quantities even as far as Tripoli. i 
I value the amount of export at 
about five millions.* 


* There are many other branches of manufacture in Kano 
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Besides these manufactures, the chief article of 
African produce in the Kané market is the “ gtro,” 
or kola-nut; but while on the one hand it forms an 
important article of transit, and brings considerable 
profit, on the other large sums are expended by the 
natives upon this luxury, which has become to them 
as necessary as coffee or tea to us. On another oc- 
casion I shall enumerate the different kinds of this 
nut, and the seasons when it is collected. The im- 
port of this nut into Kand, comprising certainly more 
than five hundred ass-loads every year, the load of 
each, if safely brought to the market —for it is a 
very delicate article, and very liable to spoil — being 
sold for about 200,000 kurdi, will amount to an ave- 
rage of from eighty to one hundred millions. Of 
this sum, I think we shall be correct in asserting 
about half to be paid for by the natives of the pro- 
vince, while the other half will be profit. 

But we must bear in mind that the greater part 
of the persons employed in this trade are Kanawa, 
and that therefore they and their families subsist 
_upon this branch of trade. 

A very important branch of the native commerce in 
Kano is certainly the slave-trade; but it is extremely 
difficult to say how many of these unfortunate crea- 


which are too minute to be enumerated here. I will only mention 
the framing of the little looking-glasses, called lemma, imported 
from Tripoli, and the immense variety of bdtta or mirta, small 
leathern boxes. There is also a kind of small box made with great 
neatness from the kernel of the dim-fruit. : 


ie 
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tures are exported, as a greater number are carried 
away by small caravans to Bérnu and Nupe than on 
the direct road to Ghat and Fezzan. Altogether, I do 
not think that the number of slaves annually exported 
from Kané exceeds* 5,000; but of course a consider- 
able number are sold into domestic slavery either to 
the inhabitants of the province itself, or to those of the 
adjoining districts. ‘The value of this trade, of which 
only a small percentage falls to the profit of the 
Kandwa, besides the tax which is levied in the market, 
may altogether amount to from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred millions of kurdi per annum. 
Another important branch of the commerce of 
Kano is the transit of natron from Bornu to Nupe or 
Nyffi, which here always passes into other hands, 
and in so doing leaves a considerable profit in the 
place. The merchandise is very cheap; but the 
quantity is great, and it employs a great many per- 
sons, as I shall have ample occasion to illustrate in 
the course of my proceedings. Twenty thousand 
loads, at the very least, between pack-oxen, sumpter- 
horses, and asses, of natron must annually pass 
through the market of Kané; which, at 500 kurdi 
per load, merely for passage-money, would give 
10,000,000 kurdi. 
I here also mention the salt-trade, which is . entirely 
an import one, the salt being almost all consumed in 
the province. Of the three thousand camel-loads of 


* This trade will now be greatly affected by the abolition of the 
slave-trade in Tripoli- 
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salt which I have above computed as comprising the 
airi with which I reached Katsena, we may suppose 
one-third to be sold in the province of Kandé; and 
therefore that hereby a value of from fifty to eighty 
millions annually is drained from the country. But 
we must not forget that the money which is paid for 
this requisite (and not only for that consumed in 
Kandé, but also in other provinces) is entirely laid 
out by the sellers in buying the produce of Kand; 
viz., cloth and corn. Here, therefore, is an abso- 
Inte balance—a real exchange of necessaries and 
wants. 

As for ivory, at present it does not form a very 
important branch of the commerce of Kand; and I 
‘scarcely believe that more than one hundred kantars 
pass through this place. The lowest price of the 
kantar is in general thirty dollars, or 75,000 kurdi; 
but it often rises to forty dollars, or 100,000 kurdi, 
and even more, though I have seen it bought with 
ready money for twenty-five dollars. 

Of European goods the greatest proportion is still 
imported by the northern road, while the natural 
road, by way of the great eastern branch of the so- 
called Niger, will and must, in the course of events, 
be soon opened. 

But I must here speak about a point of very great 
importance for the English, both as regards their 
honour and their commercial activity. The final 
opening of the lower course of the Kwara has been 
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one of the most glorious achievements of English 
discovery, bought with the lives of so many enter- 
prising men. JBut it seems that the English are 
more apt to perform a great deed than to follow up 
its consequences. After they have opened this noble 
river to the knowledge of Europe, frightened by the 
sacrifice of a few lives, instead of using it themselves 
for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they 
have allowed it to fall into the hands of the American 
slave-dealers, who have opened a regular annual 
slave-trade with those very regions, while the En- 
elish seem not to have even the slightest idea of such 
a traffic going on. Thus American produce, brought 
in large quantities to the market of Nupe, has begun 
to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of 
the commerce and the most unqualified scandal of 
the Arabs, who think that the English, if they would, 
could easily prevent it. Jor this is not a legitimate 
commerce; it is nothing but slave-traffic on a large 
scale, the Americans taking nothing in return for 
their merchandise and their dollars but slaves, be- 
sides a small quantity of natron. On this painful 
subject I have written repeatedly to H. M.’s consul 
in Tripoli, and to H. M.’s government, and I have 
spoken energetically about it to Lord Palmerston 
since my return. I principally regret in this respect 
the death of Mr. Richardson, who, in his eloquent 
language, would have dealt worthily with this ques- 
tion. But even from his unfinished journals as they 
have been published, it is clear that, during his short 
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stay in the country before he was doomed to succumb, 
he became well aware of what was going on.* 

The principal European goods brought to the market 
of Kané are bleached and unbleached calicoes, and cot- 
ton prints from Manchester; French silks and sugar ; 
red cloth from Saxony and other parts of Kurope; 
beads from Venice and Trieste; a very coarse kind of 
silk from Trieste; common paper with the sign of 
three moons, looking-glasses, needles, and small ware, 
from Nuremberg ; sword blades from Solingen ; razors 
from Styria. It is very remarkable that so little 
English merchandise is seen in this great emporium 
of Negroland, which lies so near to the two branches 
of “ the Great River” of Western Africa, calico and 
muslins (or tanjips, as they are called by the mer- 
chants) being almost the only English articles. Calico 
certainly is not the thing most wanted in a country 
where home-made cloth is produced at so cheap a rate, 
and of so excellent a quality ; indeed the unbleached 
calico has a very poor chance in Kand, while the 
bleached calico and the cambric attract the wealthier 


* I need only refer to the memorable passage in his Journal, 
Vol. ii. p. 208.—“ The best of the slaves now go to Niffee, to be 
there shipped for America. They are mostly males, and are mi- 
nutely examined before departure.” (This latter circumstance 
agrees exactly with my own observations.) “ From all reports 
there is an immense traffic of slaves that way exchanged against 
American goods, which are driving out of the markets all the 
merchandise of the North.” But another passage is not less clear, 
p. 228. f. “Slaves are sent from Zinder to Niffee. Indeed it now 
appears that all this part of Africa is put under contribution to 
supply the South American market with slaves.” 
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people on account of their nobler appearance. In 
Timbuktu on the contrary, where the native cloth is 
dearer, unbleached calico is in request; and it would 
be so in an extraordinary degree, if it were dyed dark 
blue. It is very interesting to observe that a small 
proportion of the calico imported into Kané is again 
exported, after having been dyed, returning even 
the long way to Ghadames. I estimate the whole 
amount of Manchester goods imported into Kané at 
about forty millions; but it may be somewhat more. 
The sale of tanjips is very considerable; and the im- 
port of this article into Kané certainly equals in value 
that of the former. 

The very coarse silk, or rather refuse, which is 
dyed in Tripoli, is imported to a very considerable 
amount, this forming the principal merchandise of 
most of the caravans of the Ghaddmsiye merchants, 
and about one third of their whole commerce, amount- 
ing certainly to not less than from three to four 
hundred camel-loads annually, worth in Kané each 
about 200,000 kurdi; this would give a value of 
about seventy millions imported. But according to 
some well-informed people, even as many as one 
thousand loads of this article pass annually through 
Ghadames; so that, if we take into consideration that 
the supply of the northerly markets (as Tasawa, Zin- 
der) may well be compensated by what is brought 
by way of Murzuk, the value of the import of this 
article into Kané may be much more. A great deal 
of this silk, I have no doubt by far the greatest part, 
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remains in the country, being used for ornamenting 
the tobes, sandals, shoes, and other things. 

Woollen cloth of the most ordinary quality, chiefly 
red, but about one third of the whole amount of green 
colour, was formerly imported to a great extent ; 
but it has gone out of fashion, and I think a better 
quality, like that with which the market of Timbuktu 
is supplied by way of Mogador or Swaira, would 
succeed. I estimate this branch at present at only 
fifteen millions. 

Beads, in very great variety™, form an important 
article of import; but the price has become so low 
of late years that there has been very little profit, 
and the supply has been kept back to raise the prices. 
The import of this article certainly amounts to more 
than fifty millions of kurdi, of which sum the value 
of twenty may remain in the country. 

Of sugar, I think about one hundred camel-loads 
are imported every year, each containing eighty 
small loaves, of two and a half pounds each, which 
are sold in general at 1500 kurdi; so that the import 
of this article would amount to about twelve millions. 
It is very remarkable that in all Central Negroland 
the large English sugarloaf is scarcely ever seen, 
while it is the only one seen in Timbuktu. However, 
I was greatly surprised when, on my return from 
that place in 1854, ‘Aliyu, the Emir el Mumenin of 

* The names of the different kinds of beads, of which I have 


collected thirty-five, bear evident testimony to the imaginative 
powers and lively character of the Hausawa. 
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Sdkoto, presented to me an English loaf of sugar; and 
I heard that he had received several of them as 


presents from a merchant of Tawat. The small loaf 


has certainly a great advantage in such a country, 
where money is scarce; and I found in 1854 that its 
weight had even been reduced to two pounds. 

Common paper, called on the coast “tre lune,” 
from the mark of three moons which it bears, is 
imported in great quantity, being used for wrapping 
up the country cloth ; but it is a bulky, heavy article, 
and in larger quantities is sold at a very cheap rate. 
The whole amount of this import may be about five 
millions of kurdi. : 

Needles, with the emblem of the pig*, and small 
looking-glasses called ‘ lemma,” in boxes, form im- 
portant but very cheap articles, and I think their 
amount together will not much exceed the value of 
eight millions. Generally, the needles in large quan- 
tities are sold for one ‘‘ uri” or shell each, but often 
even cheaper; and I was obliged to sell a thousand 
for six hundred kurdi. Also, fine needles for silk- 
work are in request, but only in small quantity, while 
large darning-needles are not at all wanted here, 
where the cotton cloth is fine, but are the most pro- 
fitable thing in Eastern Negroland, from Bagirmi 
inclusive to Abyssinia. 

Sword-blades, which are set here, are imported in 
considerable quantity ; as not only the Kél-owi and 


* Originally these came from Nuremberg, but of late they have 
been also produced in Leghorn. 
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the neighbouring Tarki tribes, but also the Hausawa, 
Filbe, Nyffawa, and Kantri or Bodrnu people, are 
supplied from this market. Fifty thousand may be 
the general annual amount of this article, which 
produces (the blade being reckoned at one thousand 
kurdi) fifty millions. Almost all of them that I saw, 
not only here, but even among the Tawarek near Tim- 
buiktu, were from Solingen. Only a small proportion 
of the import remains in the country; but the setting 
of the blades, which are again exported, secures a 
great profit to the natives. 

Very few fire-arms, as far as I became aware, 
are imported into this market, although common 
muskets have begun to be imported by way of Nyffi 
at extraordinarily cheap prices by the Americans. 
Pistols and blunderbusses are privately sold by the 
merchants to princes or great men. 

The common razors, made in. Styria, with black 
wooden handles, bad as they are, are very much 
liked by the inhabitants, who know how to sharpen 
them most beautifully, and strengthen the wretched 
handle with a guard of copper. I had a tolerable 
supply of English razors, and found that those bought 
for sixpence at home would sell profitably, but that 
nobody would give, for a good razor, though ever so 
excellent, more than one thousand kurdi ; however, 
the better sort are very fit for presents to men of 
importance, who know well their value. In any case 
the handles ought to be strong, and not likely to 
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break. This commodity does certainly not much 
exceed two or three millions. 
French silks, called ‘‘hattaya,” were formerly in 


great request, but at present seem to be a little out of © 


vogue; and most of what is imported here is exported 
again by second-hand buyers to Yoruba and Gonja. 
The amount of this import into the Kandé market, I 
think, does not exceed twenty millions. 

An important branch of import is formed by 
articles of Arab dress, chiefly bernuses, caftans, 
sedriyas, trowsers, red caps, red sashes, shawls. It 
is difficult to state, even approximately, the value of 
these articles; but it cannot certainly be much less 
than fifty millions altogether. The sort of dress 
most in request comes from Tunis, but a good deal 
also from Egypt; and from the latter country come 
all the white shawls with red borders, called “ su- 
béta” in Arabic, “ aliyafu” in Hausa, and very much 
liked by the negroes as well as by the Tawarek. 
The import of this article alone exceeds the value 


of ten millions. The common articles of dress, of: 


coarser workmanship, are made in Tripoli. Red caps 
of very coarse description are now imported from 
Leghorn, and find a sale, but are not liked by the 
free people. 

Frankincense and spices— principally jawi, beitiati 
the resin obtained from a species of styrax, “ simbil” 
or Valeriana Celtica, and cloves—form a not incon- 
siderable article of import, perhaps amounting to fif- 
teen millions. However, I exclude from this sum the 
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value of the rose-oil which is annually imported in 
considerable quantity, and, being a dear article, forms 
also an important one; but very little of it comes 
into the general trade, almost all of it being disposed 
of privately to the princes and great men, or given 
to them in presents. I am inclined to estimate the 
value of this article imported at about forty millions. 
Tin and many other smaller articles may together 
be estimated at ten millions. 

In the trade of Kano there is another very inter- 
esting article, which tends to unite very distant 
regions of Africa; this is copper —‘“‘ja-n-karfi.” A 
good deal of old copper—say fifty loads, together 
with about twenty loads of zinc —is imported from 
Tripoli; but a considerable supply of this useful and 
handsome metal is also imported every year by the 
Jellaba of Nimro in Waday, who bring it from the 
celebrated copper-mine, ‘el hofra,” situate to the 
south of Dar-Far, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak in the following volume.* I estimate the whole 
import of this metal at about from fifteen to twenty 
millions; but it is to be remarked that, so far from 
_ being to the disadvantage of the Kanawa, it proves a 
new material of industry, while only the smaller part 
remains in the country. 

* I will here only mention, that the profit on the copper for 
the Jellaba, if they do not go themselves to the héfra, but buy it 
in Dar-Fuar, is as follows:—In Far they buy the kantdr of 
copper for one sedashi (slave), equal to the value of a kantdr of 


ivory, and sell it in Kukawa for 4000 rottls, equal to two kantérs 
of ivory. In Kano the price is about the same. 
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With regard to the precious metals, a small supply 
of silver is imported by the merchants, but rather 
exceptionally, most of the latter being but agents 
or commissioners engaged to effect the sale of the 
merchandise forwarded from Tripoh and Fezzan. 
The silver likewise supplies a branch of industry, the 
silversmiths, who are generally identical with the 
blacksmiths, being very clever in making rings and 
anklets. In Kané scarcely any tradesman will ob- 
ject to receive a dollar in payment. With regard to 
iron, which forms a very considerable branch of in- 
dustry in the place, I will only say that it is far in- 
ferior to that of Wandala or Mandara ‘and Buban- 
jidda, which I shall mention in the course of my 
proceedings. Spears, daggers, hoes, and stirrups are 
the articles most extensively produced in iron. 

As for gold, though a general standard, of the mith- 
kal at four thousand kurdi, is usually maintained, 
in Timbuktu its price greatly varies, from three 
thousand five hundred up to four thousand five hun- 
dred kurdi; but this unreasonable fluctuation is but 
nominal, gold being scarcely ever bought in Tim- 
buktu for ready money, but for turkedis, when a _ 
turkedi bought in Kano for eighteen hundred, or at 
the utmost two thousand, fetches there a mithkal. 
One hundred mithkals of gold may easily be bought 
in Kané at any time. Even the common currency of 
the Kané market, the “uri” (pl. kurdi) or shell 
(Cyprea moneta), 2,500 of which are equal to the 
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Spanish or Austrian dollar*, forms an important 
article of import and commerce, though I have not 
been able to ascertain that a large quantity is ever 
introduced at atime. Nevertheless that must some- 
times happen, as a great amount of shells has been 
exported to Bérnu, where they have been recently 
introduced as currency; and this obviously explains 
why since the year 1848 the demand for these shells 
has so greatly increased on the coast. 

These merely approximative figures cannot be re- 
duced to the form of a balance-sheet; but they will 
give a general idea of the commercial activity of the 
place. I will conclude these few remarks by observing 
that the market of Kano is better supplied with articles 
of food than any other market in Negroland; but meat 
as well as corn is dearer here than in Kukawa, par- 
ticularly the latter. Besides the great market-place, 
there are several smaller ones dispersed through the 
town, the most noted of which are the kaswa-n- 
kurmi, Mandaweli, Hanga, kaswa-n-mata, kdswa-n- 
ayagi, kaswa-n-Jirba, kaswa-n- Yakase, kAswa-n-kofan 
Wambay, and the kaswa-n-kofan Nayisa. 

The province of Kandy, which comprises a very 
fertile district of considerable extent, contains, ac- 
cording to my computation, more than two hundred 


* There is no difference made between these two coins, women 
in general even preferring Maria Theresa to the two columns on 
the Spanish dollar, which they fancy to represent cannon. 

{ For a list of the principal places of the province see Appen-: 
dix, No. II. 
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thousand free people, besides at least an equal number 
of slaves; so that the whole population of the province 
amounts to more than half a million; though it may 
greatly exceed this number. The governor is able 
to raise an army of seven thousand horse, and more 
than twenty thousand men on foot. In the most 
flourishing state of the country, the governor of Kané 
is said to have been able to bring into the field as 
many as ten thousand horse. 

The tribute which he levies is very large, con- 
sidering the state of the country, amounting alto- 
gether to about one hundred millions of kurdi, besides 
the presents received from merchants. The most con- 
siderable item of his revenue consists in the “kurdi- 
n-kasa” (what is called in Kantri “ larder4m”), or 
the ground-rent. It is said to amount to ninety mil- 
lions, and is levied, both here and in the province 
of Katsena, not from the ground under cultivation, 
but every head of a family has to pay two thousand 
five hundred kurdi, or just a Spanish dollar; in the 
province of Zégzeg, on the contrary, the kurdi-n-kasa, 
is a tax of five hundred kurdi levied on every fertdtia 
or hoe, and a single hoe will cultivate a piece of 
ground capable of producing from one hundred to. 
two hundred ‘‘démmi” or sheaves of grain (sorghum 
and pennisetum), each of which contains two kél, 
while fifty kél are reckoned sufficient for a man’s 
sustenance during a whole year. Besides the kurdf- 
n-kasa, the governor levies an annual tax called 
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“ kurdi-n-korofi,” of seven hundred kurdi* on every 
dyeing-pot or korofi, of which there are more than 
two thousand in the town alone; a “fitto” of five 
hundred kurdi on every slave sold in the market; an 
annual tax, “ kurdi-n-debino,” of six hundred kurdi on 
every palm-tree, and a small tax called “ kurdi-n- 
rafi” on the vegetables sold in the market, such as 
dankali or sweet potatoes, gwaza or yams, risga, 
rogo, &c. This latter tax is very singular, as the 
meat, or the cattle brought into the town, as far as I 
know, does not pay any tax at all. Clapperton was 
mistaken in stating that all the date-trees in the town 
belong to the governor, which is not more true than 
that all the sheds in the market belong to him. 

The authority of the governor is not absolute, even 
without considering the appeal which les to his liege 
lord in Sékoto or Wtrno, if the subjects’ complaints 
can be made to reach so far; a sort of ministerial 
council is formed, to act in conjunction with the 
governor, which in important cases he cannot well 
avoid consulting. At the head of this council stands 
the ghaladima, whose office originated, as we shall see, 
in the empire of Bornu, and who very often exercises, 
as is the case in Kano, the highest influence, sur- 
passing that of the governor himself; then follows 
the “serki-n-dawakay ” (the master of the horse), an 
important charge in barbarous countries, where 
victory depends almost always on the cavalry; then 

* Other people have stated to me that the kurdi-n-koréfi did 
not exceed 500 kurdi. 
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the “ bénda-n-Kané” (a sort of commander-in-chief) ; 
then the “alkali” or chief justice, the “ chiréma-n- 
Kané” (the eldest son of the governor, or some one 
assuming this title), who exercises the chief power in 
the southern part of the province; the ‘ serki-n- 
bay ” (properly, the chief of the slaves), who has the 
inspection of the northern districts of the province 
as far as Kazaure; then the “ gadé” or lord of the 
treasury, and finally the “ serki-n-shano” (the master 
of the oxen, or rather the quartermaster-general), 
who has all the military stores under his care; for the 
ox, or rather the bull, is the ordinary beast of burden 
in Negroland. It is characteristic that, when the 
governor is absent paying his homage to his liege 
lord, it is not the ghaladima, but the gadé and the 
serki-n-shano who are his lieutenants or substitutes. 
With regard to the government in general, I think, 
in this province, where there is so much lively inter- 
course, and where publicity is given very soon to 
every incident, it is not oppressive, though the be- 
haviour of the ruling class is certainly haughty, and 
there is, no doubt, a great deal of injustice in- 
flicted in small matters. The etiquette of the court, 
which is far more strict than in Sékoto, must pre- 
vent any poor man from entering the presence of 
the governor. The Fulbe marry the handsome 
daughters of the subjugated tribe, but would not 
condescend to give their own daughters to the men 
of that tribe as wives. As far as I saw, their original 
type has been well preserved as yet, though, by ob- 
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taining possession of wealth and comfort, their war- 
like character has been greatly impaired, and the 
Féllani-n-Kané have become notorious for their cow- 
ardice throughout the whole of Negroland.” 


* For some of the chief routes connecting Kano with the prin- 
cipal places around, and for an account of Korérofa and Wukari, 
see Appendix, No. III. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
STARTING FOR KUKAWA. — THE FRONTIER-DISTRICT. 


Sunday, HE traveller who would leave a place 

March 9th. where he has made a long residence, often 
finds that his departure involves him in a great deal 
of trouble, and is by no means an easy affair. More- 
over my situation when, after much delay, I was about 
to leave Kané was peculiarly embarrassing. There 
was no caravan; the road was infested by robbers; 
and I had only one servant upon whom I could rely, 
or who was really attached to me, while I had been 
so unwell the preceding day as to be unable to rise 
from my couch. However, I was full of confi- 
dence; and with the same delight with which a bird 
springs forth from its cage, I hastened to escape from 
these narrow, dirty mud-walls into the boundless 
creation. 

There being scarcely any one to assist my faithful 
Gatréni, the loading of my three camels took an im- 
mense time, and the horseman destined to accompany 
me to the frontier of the Kand6 territory grew rather 
impatient. At length, at about two o’clock in the 
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afternoon, I mounted my unsightly black four-dollar 
nag, and following my companion, who (in a showy 
dress, representing very nearly the German costume 
about the time of the Thirty Years’ war, and well 
mounted), gave himself all possible airs of dignity, 
started forth from the narrow streets of Dala into the 
open fields. 

I felt my heart lightened, and, forgetting what had 
passed, began to think only of the wide field now open- 
ing before me, if fresh means should reach us in Ku- 
kawa. We had taken a very circuitous road in order 
to pass through the widest of the fourteen gates of 
the town: but the long passage through the wall was 
too narrow for my unwieldy luggage; and my im- 
patient, self-conceited companion fell into despair, 
seeing that we should be unable to reach the night’s 
quarters destined for us. At length all was again 
placed upon the patient animals; and my noble Bu- 
Néfi taking the lead of the short string of my caravan, 
we proceeded onwards, keeping at a short distance 
from the wall, till we reached the highroad from the 
kofa-n-Wambay. Here too is a considerable estate 
belonging to a ba-A’sbenchi (a man from A’sben), 
who has a company of slaves always residing here. 
Going slowly on through the well-cultivated country, 
we reached a small watercourse. Being anxious to 
know in what direction the torrent had its discharge, 
and unable to make it out from my own observa- 


tion, I took the liberty of asking my companion ; 
L 3 
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but the self-conceited courtier, though born a slave, 
thought himself insulted by such a question, and by 
the presumption that he ever paid attention to such 
trivial things as the direction of a watercourse, or 
the name of a village! 

Having watered our horses here, I and my friend 
went on in advance, to secure quarters for the night, 
and chose them in a small hamlet, where, after some 
resistance, a mallem gave us up part of his court- 
yard surrounded with a fence of the stalks of Guinea 
corn. When the camels came up we pitched our 
tent. The boy ‘Abd-Alla, however, seeing that my 
party was so small, and fearing that we should have 
some misadventure, had run away and returned to 
Kané. 

Though there was much talk of thieves, who indeed 
infest the whole neighbourhood of this great market- 
town, and, excited by the hope of remaining un- 
punished under an indolent government, very often 
carry off camels during the night even from the 
middle of the town, we passed a tranquil night, and 
got off at a tolerably early hour the next morning. 
The character of the country is almost the same as 
that during our last day’s march in coming from 
Katsena, small clusters of huts and detached farms 
being spread about over the cultivated country, 
where we observed also some tobacco-fields just in 
flower: my attention was more attracted by a small 
range of hills in the distance on our left. I was also 
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astonished at the little traffic which I observed on 
this route, though we met a considerable natron- 
caravan coming from Zinder, the ass and the bul- 
lock going on peaceably side by side, as is always 
the case in Negroland. The country continued to 
improve; and the fields of Chard, shaded as they 
were by luxuriant trees, looked fertile and well cared 
for, while the clusters of neat huts scattered all about 
had an air of comfort. Here we ought to have passed 
the previous night; and my companion had gone in 
advance to deliver his order, and probably to get a 
good luncheon instead of his missed supper. Beyond 
this village, or rather district, cultivation seemed to 
be less careful; but perhaps the reason was only that 
the villages were further from the road. 

The quiet course of domestic slavery has very little 
to offend the mind of the traveller; the slave is 
generally well treated, is not over worked, and is 
very often considered as a member of the family. 
Scenes caused by the running away of a slave in con- 
sequence of bad and severe treatment occur every 
day with the Arabs, who generally sell their slaves, 
even those whom they have had some time, as soon 
as occasion offers ; but with the natives they are very 
rare. However, I was surprised at observing so few 
home-born slaves in Negroland —with the excep- 
tion of the Tawarek, who seem to take great pains 
to rear slaves —and I have come to the conclusion, 


that marriage among domestic slaves is very little 
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encouraged by the natives; indeed I think myself 
justified in supposing that a slave is very rarely 
allowed to marry. This is an important circumstance 
in considering domestic slavery in Central Africa ; 
for if these domestic slaves do not of themselves 
maintain their numbers, then the deficiency arising 
from ordinary mortality must constantly be kept up 
by a new supply, which can only be obtained by kid- 
napping or, more generally, by predatory incursions, 
and it is this necessity which makes even domestic 
slavery appear so baneful and pernicious. The 
motive for making these observations in this place 
was the sight of a band of slaves, whom we met this 
morning, led on in two files, and fastened one to 
the other by a strong rope round the neck. 

Our march was to be but a short one, as we were 
to pass the remainder of the day and the following 
night in Gezdwa; and as it was still long before noon, 
and we had the hottest time of the day before us, I 
was anxious to encamp outside the town in the shade 
of some fine tree, but my escort would not allow me 
todo so. We therefore entered the town, which is 
surrounded with a clay wall in tolerable repair, and 
moreover by a small ditch on the outside; but the 
interior presents a desolate aspect, only about a 
third part of the space being occupied by detached 
cottages. Here I was lodged in a small hot shibki 
(reed hut), and passed the “‘ én1” most uncomfortably, 
cursing my companion and all the escorts in the world, 
and resolved never again to take up my quarters 
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inside a town, except where I was to make a stay of 
some length. I was therefore delighted, in the course 
of the afternoon, to hear from the man who had 
taken the camels outside the town upon the pasture- 
ground, that the sherif Konche had arrived and sent 
me his compliments. 

I had once seen this man in Kand, and had been 
advised to wait for him, as he was likewise on his 
way to Kukawa; but knowing how slow Arabs are, 
and little suspecting what a sociable and amiable 
man he was, [ thought it better to go on; whereupon 
he, thinking that my company was preferable to a 
longer stay, hastened to follow me. To-day, how- 
ever, I did not see him, as he had encamped out- 
side the town; still I had already much reason to 
thank him, as he had brought back my fickle runaway 
servant ‘Abd-Alla, whom after some reprimand, and a 
promise on his side to remain with me in future, I 
took back, as I was very much in want of a servant. 
He was a native of the country, a Bahaushe with a 
little Arab blood in him, and had been reduced to 
slavery. Afterwards, in Bérnu, a man claimed him 
as his property. His mother, who was living not 
far from Gérki, was also about this time carried 
into slavery, having gone to some village where she 
was kidnapped. Such things are of daily occurrence 
in these countries on the borders of two territories. 
The lad’s sister had a similar fate. 

The inhabitants of Gezdwa seem to be devoted 
almost entirely to cattle-breeding ; and in the market 
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which was held to-day (as it is every Monday) 
outside the town, nothing else was offered for sale 
but cattle and sheep, scarcely a piece of cotton cloth 
being laid out, and very little corn. Also round the 
town there are scarcely any traces of cultivation. 
The mayor seemed not to be in very enviable cir- 
cumstances, and bore evident traces of sorrow and 
anxiety; indeed the laziness and indolence of the 
governor of Kandé in neglecting the defence of the 
wealth and the national riches of his province are 
incredible, and can only be tolerated by a liege lord 
just as lazy and indifferent as himself. But at that 
period the country still enjoyed some tranquillity and 
happiness, while from the day on which the rebel 
Bokhari took possession of Khadéja, as I shall soon 
have occasion to relate, the inhabitants of all the 
eastern part of this beautiful province underwent 
daily vexations, so that the towns on this road were 
quite deserted when I passed a second time through 
this country, in December, 1854. 

Harly next morning we loaded our camels and left 
the town, in order to join our new travelling com- 
panion, who by this time had also got ready his little 
troop. It consisted of himself on horseback, his 
‘sirrtya,” likewise on horseback, three female at- 
tendants, six natives, and as many sumpter oxen. He 
himself was a portly Arab, with fine, sedate manners, 
such as usually distinguish wealthy people of the 
Gharb (Morocco); for he was a native of Fas, and 
though in reality not a sherif (though the title of a 
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sherif in Negroland means scarcely anything but an 
impudent, arrogant beggar), yet, by his education and 
fine, noble character, he deserved certainly to be called 
a gentleman. The name “ Konché” (Mr. Sleep) had 
been given to him by the natives, from his very rea- 
sonable custom of sleeping, or pretending to sleep, 
the whole day during the Rhamadan, which enabled 
him to bear the fasting more easily. His real name 
was ‘Abd el Khafif. 

Our first salutation was rather cold; but we 
soon became friends; and I must say of him that 
he was the most noble Arab merchant I have seen 
in Negroland. Though at present he had not much 
merchandise of value with him, he was a wealthy 
man, and had enormous demands upon several go- 
vernors and princes in Negroland, especially upon 
Muniyoma, or the governor of Muiniyo, who was in- 
debted to him for about thirty millions—shells, of 
course, but nevertheless a very large sum in this 
country. Of his “ sirriya,” who always rode at a 
respectful distance behind him, I cannot speak, as she 
was veiled from top to toe; but if a conclusion might 
be drawn from her attendants, who were very 
sprightly, well-formed young girls, she must have 
been handsome. The male servants of my new friend 
were all characteristically dressed, and armed in the 
native fashion with bows and arrows, — knapsacks, 
water-bottles, and drinking-vessels all hanging around 
them in picturesque confusion; but among them 
there was a remarkable fellow, who had already 
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given me great surprise in Kandéd. When lying 
one day in a feverish state on my hard couch, I 
heard myself saluted in Romaic or modern Greek. 
The man who thus addressed me had long whiskers, 
and was as black as any negro. But I had some 
difficulty in believing him to be a native of Negro- 
land. Yet such he was, though by a stay in Stam- 
bul of some twenty years, from his boyhood, he had 
not only learned the language perfectly, but also 
adopted the manners, and I might almost say the fea- 
tures, of the modern Greeks. 

In such company we continued pleasantly on, 
sometimes through a cultivated country, at others 
through underwood, meeting now and then a motley 
caravan of horses, oxen, and asses, all laden with 
natron, and coming from Muniyo. Once there was 
also a mule with the other beasts of burden ; and on 
inquiry, on this occasion, I learnt that this animal, 
which I had supposed to be frequent in Negroland, is 
very rare, at least in these parts, and in Kané always 
fetches the high price of from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand kurdi, which is just double the rate of a 
camel. In Wangara and Gonja the mule seems to be 
more frequent. But there is only one in Kikawa 
and in Timbuktu, the latter belonging to one of the 
richest Morocco merchants. 

Animated scenes succeeded each other:—now a 
well, where the whole population of a village or zango 
were busy in supplying their wants for the day ; then 
another, where a herd of cattle was just being 
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watered ; a beautiful tamarind-tree spreading a shady 
canopy over a busy group of talkative women selling 
victuals, ghussub-water, and sourmilk, or ‘ cotton.” 
About ten o’clock detached dum-palms began to im- 
part to the landscape a peculiar character, as we ap- 
proached the considerable but open place Gabezawa, 
which at present exhibited the busy and animated 
scene of a well-frequented market. In this country 
the market-days of the towns succeed each other 
by turns, so that all the inhabitants of a consi- 
derable district. can take advantage every day of the 
traffic in the peculiar article in which each of these 
places excels. 

While pushing our way through the rows of well- 
stocked sheds, I became aware that we were approach- 
ing the limits of the Kanuri language; for being 


thirsty, I wished to buy ghussub-water (“furd” in 


Hausa), but in asking for it, received from the women 
fresh butter (‘‘ fula” in Kantiri), and had some diffi- 
culty in making them understand that I did not want 
the latter. Continuing our march without stopping, 
we reached at noon the well-known (that is to say, 
among the travelling natives) camping-ground of 
Kuka mairud, an open place surrounded by several 
colossal specimens of the monkey-bread tree, kuka 
or Adansonia digitata, which all over this region of 
Central Africa are not of that low, stunted growth 
which seems to be peculiar to them near the coast, but 
in general attain to a height of from sixty to eighty 
feet. Several troops of native traders were already en- 
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camped here, while a string of some thirty camels, 
most of them unloaded, and destined to be sold in 
Kané, had just arrived. A wide-spreading tamarind- 
tree formed a natural roof over a busy market-scene, 
where numbers of women were selling all the eatables 
and delicacies of the country. The village lay to the 
south-east. Here we pitched our tents close together, 
as robbers and thieves are very numerous in the 
neighbourhood; and I fired repeatedly during the 
night, a precaution which the event proved to be not 
at all useless. The name of the place signifies “the 
Adansonia with the water.” However, the latter part 
of the name seemed rather ironical, as I had to pay 
forty kurdi for filling a waterskin and for watering 
my horse and my camels; and I would therefore not 
advise a future traveller to go to a neighbouring 
village, which bears the name of ‘‘ Kuka maifura,” 
in the belief that he may find there plenty of cheap 
fura or ghussub-water. 

“Wednesday,  UUr encampment was busy from the 
March 12th. very first dawn of day, and exhibited 
strong proof of industry on the part of the natives ; 
for even at this hour women were offering ready- 
cooked pudding as a luncheon to the travellers. 
Some of our fellow-sleepers on this camping-ground 
started early; and the two Weldd Sliman also, who 
led the string of camels, started off most imprudently 
in the twilight. As for us, we waited till everything 
was clearly discernible, and then took the opposite 
direction through underwood; and we had advanced 
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but a short distance when a man came running after 
us, bringing us the exciting news that a party of 
Tawarek had fallen upon the two Arabs, and after 
wounding the elder of them, who had made some 
resistance, had carried off all their camels but three. 
I expressed my surprise to my horseman that such a 
thing could happen on the territory of the governor 
of Kano, and urged him to collect some people of the 
neighbouring villages, in order to rescue the property, 
which might have been easily done ; but he was quite 
indifferent, and smiling in his self-conceit, and pull-: 
ing his little straw hat on one side of his head, he 
went on before us. 

Small villages belonging to the district of Zakara 
were on each side, the inhabitants indulging still in 
security and happiness; the following year they were 
plunged into an abyss of misery, Bokhari making a 
sudden inroad on a market-day, and carrying off as 
many as a thousand persons. I here had a proof 
of the great inconvenience which many parts of 
Negroland suffer with regard to water, for the well 
at which we watered our horses this morning mea- 
sured no less than three and thirty fathoms; but I 
afterwards found that this is a very common thing as 
well in Bornu as in Bagirmi, while in other regions 
I shall have to mention wells as much as sixty fathoms 
deep. Beyond this spot we met a very numerous 
caravan with natron, coming from Kikawa; and I 
therefore eagerly inquired the news of that place from 
the horsemen who accompanied it. All was well; but 
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they had not heard either of the arrival or of the 
approach of a Christian. This natron, which is ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of the T'sad, was all in 
large pieces like stone, and is carried in nets, while 
that coming from Muniyo consists entirely of rubble, 
and is conveyed in bags, or a sort of basket. The 
former is called “ kilbu tsarafu,” while the name of 
the latter is “kilbu bdéktor.” We soon saw other 
troops laden with this latter article; and there were 
even several mules among the beasts of burden. The 
commerce of this article is very important; and I 
counted to-day more than five hundred loads of 
natron that we met on our road. 

I then went on in advance with “ Mr. Sleep,” and 
soon reached the village Doka, which by the Arabs 
travelling in Negroland is called, in semi-barbarous 
Arabic, “Suk el kardga,” karaga being a Bérnu 
word meaning wilderness. The village belongs to 
the Ghaladima. Here we sat tranquilly down near 
the market-place, in the shade of some beautiful 
tamarind-trees, and indulged in the luxuries which 
my gentleman-like companion could afford. I was 
astonished as well as ashamed at the comfort which 
my African friend displayed, ordering one of the fe- 
male attendants of his sirriya to bring into his pre- 
sence a basket which seemed to be under the special 
protection of the latter, and drawing forth from it a 
variety of well-baked pastry, which he spread on a 
napkin before us, while another of the attendants was 
boiling the coffee. The barbarian and the civilized 
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European seemed to have changed places; and in 
order to contribute something to our repast, I went to 
the market and bought a couple of young onions. 
Really it is incredible what a European traveller in 
these countries has to endure; for while he must 
bear infinitely more fatigue, anxiety, and mental 
exertion than any native traveller, he is deprived of 
even the little comfort which the country affords — 
has no one to cook his supper, and to take care of 
him when he falls sick, or to shampoo him ; 


*¢ And, ah! no wife or mother’s care 
For him the milk or corn prepare.” 


Leaving my companion to indulge in the “ kief” of 
the Osmanl, of which he possessed a great deal, I 
preferred roving about. I observed that during the 
rainy season a great deal of water must collect here, 
which probably explains the luxurious vegetation 
and the splendid foliage of the trees hereabouts; and 
I was confirmed in my observation by my companion, 
who had travelled through this district during the 
rainy season, and was strongly impressed with the 
difficulties arising from the water, which covers a 
great part of the surface. 

Having allowed our people, who by this time had 
come up, to have a considerable start in advance of 
us, we followed at length, entering underwood, from 
which we did not emerge till we arrived near Gérki. 
According to instructions received from us, our people 
had already chosen the camping-ground on the north- 
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west side of the town; but my horseman, who had 
gone in advance with them, thought it first necessary 
to conduct me into the presence of the governor, or 
rather of one of the five governors who rule over this 
place, each of them thinking himself more important 
than his colleague. The one to whom he presented 
me was, however, a very unprepossessing man, and 
not the same who on my return from the west in 1854 
treated me with extraordinary respect. Yet he did not 
behave inhospitably to me: for he sent me a sheep 
(not very fat indeed), with some corn and fresh milk. 
Milk during the whole of my journey formed my 
greatest luxury; but I would advise any African 
traveller to be particularly careful with this article, 
which is capable of destroying a weak stomach 
entirely ; and he would do better to make it a rule 
always to mix it with a little water, or to have it 
boiled. 

The town of Gérki is a considerable place, and 
under a strong government would form a most im- 
portant frontier-town. As it is, it may probably con- 
tain about fifteen thousand inhabitants; but they are 
notorious for their thievish propensities, and the wild 
state of the country around bears ample testimony to 
their want of industry. The market, which is held 
here before the 8. W. gate, is of the most indifferent 
description. ‘The wall with its pinnacles is in very 
good repair. In order to keep the thievish disposi- 
tion of the natives in check, I fired some shots late 
in the evening; and we slept undisturbed. On my 
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return-journey, however, in 1854, when I was quite 
alone with my party, I was less fortunate, a most 
enterprising thief returning thrice to his task, and 
carrying away, one after the other, first the tobe, 
then the trowsers, and finally the cap from one of my 
people. 

Not waiting for the new horseman whom 4)... .aay, 
I was to receive here early in the morning, March 15th. 
I went on in advance with my companion, in order 
to reach Gummel before the heat of the day ; and we 
soon met in the forest a string of twelve camels, all 
laden with kurdi or shells, and belonging to the rich 
Arab merchant Bu-héma, who resides in Muniyo, and 
carries on a considerable commerce between Kané 
and Kukawa. I will here mention, that in general 
100,000 kurdi are regarded as a camel-load; fine 
animals, however, like these will carry as much 
as a hundred and fifty thousand, that is, just sixty 
dollars or twelve pounds’ worth. It is easy to be 
understood that, where the standard coin is of so un- 
wieldy a nature, the commerce of the country cannot 
be of great value. 

About two miles before we reached the frontier- 
town of the Bérnu empire in this direction, we 
were joined by the horseman of the governor of 
Gérki; and we here took leave of Hausa with its 
fine and beautiful country, and its cheerful and in- 
dustrious population. Itis remarkable what a dif- 
ference there is between the character of the ba- 


Haushe and the Kantiri — the former lively, spirited, 
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and cheerful, the latter melancholic, dejected and 
brutal; and the same difference is visible in their 
physiognomies—the former having in general very 
pleasant and regular features, and more graceful 
forms, while the Kanuri, with his broad face, his wide 
nostrils, and his large bones, makes a far less agreeable 
impression, especially the women, who are very plain 
and certainly among the ugliest in all Negroland, 
notwithstanding their coquetry, in which they do not 
yield at all to the Hausa women. 

Birmenawa is a very small town, but strongly for- 
tified with an earthen wall and two deep ditches, one 
inside and the other outside, and only one gate on 
the west side. Around it there is a good deal of 
cultivation, while the interior is tolerably well inha- 
bited. Konché, who was in a great hurry to reach 
Gummel, would have preferred going on directly 
without entering the town; but as I was obliged to 
visit it in order to change my horseman, it being of 
some importance to me to arrive in Gummel with an 
escort, he accompanied me. ‘The population consists 
of mixed Hausa and Kanuri elements. 

Having obtained another man, we continued our 
march through a country partly under cultivation, 
partly covered with underwood, and were pleased, 
near the village Tékun, to find the Hausa custom of a 
little market held by the women on the roadside still 
prevailing; but this was the last scene of the kind I 
was to see for a long time. We reached the con- 
siderable town of Guimmel just when the sun began 
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to shine with great power; and at the gate we sepa- 
rated, the sherif taking his way directly towards his 
quarters in the southern part of the town, while I 
was obliged to go first to the house of the governor, 
the famous Dan-Tanéma (the son of Tanoma, his 
own name being entirely unknown to the people); but 
on account of his great age, neither on this nor on a 
later occasion did I get a sight of him. Indeed he 
was soon to leave this world, and by his death to 
plunge not only the town wherein he resided, but the 
whole neighbouring country, into a destructive civil 
war between his two sons. 

However, on my first visit Gummel was still a 
flourishing place, and well inhabited, and I had to 
pass through an intricate labyrinth of narrow streets 
enclosed between fences of mats and reeds surrounding 
huts and courtyards, before I reached the dwellings of 
the few Arabs who live here; and after looking about 
for some time I obtained quarters near the house of 
Sdlem Maidukia (the Rothschild of Gimmel), where 
my Morocco friend was lodged. But my lodgings 
required building in the first instance, as they con- 
sisted of nothing but a courtyard, the fence of which 
was in a state of utter decay, and a hut entirely fallen 
in, so that there was not the least shelter from the 
sun, whereas I had to wait here two days at least for 
my new friend, whose company I was not inclined to 
forego, without very strong reasons, on my journey to 
Kukawa. 

However building is not so difficult in Negro- 
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land as it is in Europe; and a most comfortable 
dwelling, though rather light, and liable to catch fire, 
may be erected in a few hours; even a roof is very 
sufficiently made, at least such as is here wanted 
during the dry season, with those thick mats, made of 
reed, called “siggedi’ in Bornu. But most fortunately 
Salem had a conical roof just ready, which would 
have afforded satisfactory shelter even from the hea- : 
viest rain. I therefore sent immediately my whole | 
remaining supply of kurdi to the market to buy those 
mats and sticks; and getting four men practised in 
this sort of workmanship, I immediately set to work, 
and, long before my camels arrived, had a well-fenced 
private courtyard, and a splendid cool shade, while 
my tent served as a store for my luggage, and as a 
bedroom for myself. 

Having, therefore, made myself comfortable, I was 
quite prepared to indulge in the luxurious luncheon 
sent me by the maidukia, consisting of a well-cooked 
paste of Negro millet with sourmilk, after which [ 
received visits from the few Arabs residing here, and 
was pleased to find one among them who had been 
Clapperton’s servant, and was well acquainted with 
the whole proceedings of the first expedition. He 
had been travelling about a good deal, and was able, 
with the assistance of a companion of his, to give 
me a tolerably complete itinerary of the route from 
Sokoto to Génja, the guro-country and the northern 
province of Asianti. These Arabs necessarily lead 
here a very miserable sort of existence; Salem, how- 
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ever, a native of Sdkna, has succeeded in amassing a 
considerable fortune for these regions, and is there- 
fore called by the natives maidukia. He had a freed 
slave of the name of Mohammed Abbeakuta, who, 
though not at all an amiable man, and rather self- 
conceited, nevertheless gave me some interesting in- 
formation. Among other things, he gave me a very 
curious list of native names of the months*, which 
are not, however, those used by the Hausdwa, nor, I 
think, by the Yérubawa, he having been evidently a 
native of Yoruba. He also gave me the following 
receipt for an antidote in the case of a person being 
wounded by poisoned arrows: a very young chicken 
is boiled with the fruits of the chamsinda, the 4ddwa 
(Balanites), and the tamarind-tree; and the bitter 
decoction so obtained, which is carried in a small 
leathern bag ready for use, is drunk immediately after 
receiving the poisonous wound, when, as he affirmed, 
the effect of the poison is counteracted by the me- 
dicine. The chicken would seem to have very little 
effect in the composition, but may be added as a 
charm. 

The next morning I went with “Abd el Khafif to 
pay our compliments to old Dan-Tanédma. His re- 
sidence, surrounded by high clay walls, and inclu- 


* The names he gave me are as follow : — Dubberano, Buténi, 
Hakka, Hanaa, Syr-h4, Néshyra, Tarfa, SAbend, Harzdna, Surfa, 
Iwak, Shemak, Ikelillu, Faram makadim, Faram makhéro. Of 
these fifteen names, which I was unable to identify with the 
months of the Arab calendar, as the man scarcely understood a 
word of Arabic, three may rather denote the seasons. 
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ding, besides numbers of huts for his household and 
numerous wives, some spacious halls of clay, was 
of considerable extent; and the courtyard, shaded 
by a wide-spreading, luxuriant tamarind tree, was 
a very noble area. While we sat there awaiting 
the governor’s pleasure, I had a fair insight into the 
concerns of this little court, all the well-fed, idle 
parasites coming in one after the other, and rivalling 
each other in trivial jokes. The Hausa language is 
the language of the court; and the offices are similar 
to those which I mentioned above with regard to 
Kanéd. Having waited a long time in vain, the weak 
old man sending an excuse, as he could not grant us 
an interview, we returned to our quarters. 

To-day being Friday was market-day ; and in order 
to see the market in its greatest activity I mounted 
at noon on horseback, and went out. In all these 
parts of Negroland, the customs of which are in every 
respect so different from those of Yoruba and the 
neighbouring countries, the market (in Kikawa and 
Masena as well as in Kand, Sdkoto, and even Tim- 
buktu) is always most frequented and most busy in 
the hottest hours of the day, notwithstanding the 
great fatigue which all the people, and particularly 
the strangers, have to undergo. 

The market of Giummel is held outside the town, 
between the two gates on the west side, but nearer 
to the “ chinna-n-yala” * (the northern gate), which is 
remarkable on account of its well-fortified condition. 
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* « Chinna-n-yala” is an interesting specimen of the corrup- 
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Though I had heard a good deal about Gummel, I 
was nevertheless surprised at the size and the activity 
of the market, although that held on Saturday is 
said to be still more important. Gummel is the 
chief market for the very extensive trade in natron, 
which, as I have mentioned above, is carried on be- 
tween Kukawa and Miuniyo on one side, and Ntipe 
or Nyffi on the other; for this trade passes from 
one hand into another, and the Bornu people very 
rarely carry this merchandise further than Guimmel. 
Large masses of natron, certainly amounting to at 
least one thousand loads of both qualities mentioned 
above, were offered here for sale — the full bullock’s 
load of the better quality for five thousand, an ass’s 
load of the inferior sort for five hundred kurdi. 
There were also about three hundred stalis or 
sheds, but not arranged in regular rows, where a 
great variety of objects were offered for sale, — all 
sorts of clothing, tools, earthenware pots, all kinds of 
victuals, cattle, sheep, donkeys, horses—din short, 
everything of home or foreign produce which is in 
request among the natives. 

The Arabs have their place under a wide-spreading 
fig-tree, where I was greatly pleased to make the 
acquaintance of a very intelligent man called ‘Azi 
Mohammed Moniya, who gave me some valuable 
information, particularly with regard to the route 
tion of a language in the border-districts ; for while the words are 


Kantri, they are joined according to the grammar of the Hausa 
language, for in Kanuri the expression ought to be “chinna yalabe.” 
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from Kano to Této, and that from Sdékoto to Génja. 
He also gave me the first accurate description of 
the immense town Aldri, or Ildri, the great centre 
of the conquering Fulbe in Yédruba, which I shall 
have frequent opportunity of mentioning in the 
‘course of my proceedings. This man, who was really 
very intelligent, had travelled a great deal, and had 
made a long stay in Stambul, assured me that Aldri 
was, without the least doubt, larger than the latter 
city. Yet this immense town, of which the first 
accounts are due, I think, to Capt. Clapperton, is 
sought for in vain in many of our most recent maps. 

Greatly delighted with my visit to the market, 
though not a little affected by the exposure to the 
sun during the hot hours, I returned to my quarters; 
for though a practised traveller will bear very well 
the most scorching power of the sun, if he sets out 
in the morning, and by degrees becomes inured to 
ereater and greater heat, he may suffer fatally from 
exposing himself for a long time to the mid-day 
sun, after having spent the morning in the shade. 
Later in the afternoon, the governor sent, as a gift 
to me and ‘Abd el Khafif, through his principal 
courtiers (such as the ghaladima, the chirdma, and 
others, who were accompanied by a long train of fol- 
lowers), a young bullock, they being instructed at 
the same time to receive in return the present, or 
“salam,” as it is generally called, which we had pre- 
pared for him. I gave them a subéta and a small 
flask with rose oil, which is an article in great 
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request with the fashionable world in Hausa and 
Bornu. In the evening, we received also corn for 
our horses. 

This was a most fortunate and lucky  gusasy, 
day for me; for suddenly, when I least March 15th. 
expected it, I was visited by an Arab from Sdkna, of 
the name of Mohammed el Mugharbi, who had just 
arrived with a little caravan of Swakena from Mur- 
zuk, and brought me a considerable number of letters 
from friends in Tripoli, England, and Germany, after 
my having been deprived of news from them for ten 
months. The letters gave me great delight; but be- 
sides the letters there was something with them 
which touched me more sensibly, by the providential 
way in which it supplied my most urgent wants. 

I was extremely short of cash, and having spent 
almost my whole supply of shells in fitting up 
my quarters, paying my guides, and discharging 
Makhmud, who had proved quite unfit for ser- 
vice, I had very little left wherewith to provide for 
our wants on our long journey to Kukawa. How 
surprised and delighted was I, then, on opening 
Mr. Gagliuffi’s letter, at the unexpected appearance 
of two Spanish dollars, which he forwarded to me 
in order to make good an error in my account 
with him. Two Spanish dollars! it was the only 
current money I had at that time; and they were 
certainly more valuable to me than so many hundreds 
of pounds at other times. However, the rascal who 
brought me the letters had also merchandise on the 
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account of the mission, to the value of one hundred 
pounds ; but, either because he wished to deliver it to 
the director himself, or in order to obtain also the 
hire stipulated for him if he should be obliged to 
carry the merchandise on to Kukawa, he declared that 
the things had gone on in advance to Kand,—an evi- 
dent falsehood, which eventually caused us much 
unnecessary expense, and brought Mr. Overweg and 
myself into the greatest distress; for I did not, in 
fact, receive this merchandise till after my return from 
Adamawa — having subsisted all the time upon “air 
and debts.” 

This and the following day I was busy answer- 
ing my letters, and I will only mention here that 
from this place I intimated to one of my friends, — 
Mr. Richard Lepsius, of Berlin,— my foreboding 
that 1t might be my destiny, after trying in vain to 
penetrate to any great distance in a south-eastern 
direction, to turn my steps westwards, and to fill up 
my researches into the regions about Timbuktu by 
my personal experience. Having finished my parcel 
of letters, I gave it to the Mugharbi to take with 
him to Kand, and entrust it to the care of one of 
my Tinylkum friends, who would soon forward it to 
Murzuk. | 

Having been thus freshly imbued with the restless 
impulse of European civilization, and strengthened 
with the assurance that highly respected persons at 
such a distance took a deep interest in the results of 
our proceedings, I resolved not to linger a moment 
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longer in this place, but rather to forego the company 
of my amiable friend, particularly as I knew that he 
was going to Muniyo, and therefore, after a few days’ 
march, would at all events separate from me. And I 
did well; for my friend did not reach Kukawa be- 
fore the middle of May, that is, six weeks after 
me. Such are the Arabs, and woe to him who relies 
upon them! The same thing happened to me on my 
successful return from Bérnu to the coast in 1855. 
Tivery body assured me that the caravan was to leave 
immediately: but I went on alone in May, and reached 
Tripoli in August, while the caravan did not reach 
Marzuk before March, 1856. 

I therefore sent to Dan-Tanéma, begging him to 
furnish me with a horseman who would escort me to 
Mashena, and he assented. It was a hazardous and 
troublesome undertaking: I had only one servant, 
faithful, but young, and who had never before tra- 
velled this road; besides a little boy, delicate in body 
and unsteady in mind, and I was sure that I myself 
should have to do half the work, as well in loading 
and unloading the camels as in pitching the tent, and 
looking after everything. 

Having taken a hearty leave of ‘Abd el 4, sagt 
Khafif, I followed my camels and—my March 17th. 
good luck. This was the first time on my journey 
that I travelled quite alone, and I felt very happy, 
though, of course, I should have been glad to have 
had one or two good servants. 

The country on the east side of Gummel, at least 
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at this time of the year, presented a very dull and 
melancholy appearance, and the most decided contrast 
to that cheerful and splendid scenery which is pecu- 
liar to the landscape round Kand. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to be well inhabited, and we passed several 
places, some of them of tolerable size, and sur- 
rounded with earthen walls, of very inconsiderable 
elevation, and ditches; the courtyards, especially in 
the first town which we passed, the name of which 
is Kadangaré, “the lizard” in Hausa, were wide and 
spacious. A little later in the season the drought 
must be terribly felt in these quarters; for even at 
present we had great difficulty in watering our horses 
and filling a waterskin. Trees of good size became 
continually more scarce, but the country was still 
well inhabited, and after ten o’clock, near the little 
town Gdésuwa, surrounded likewise by a low earthen 
wall, we reached a small market-place, consisting of 
about thirty stalls, where a market is held every 
Sunday; the town, however, was not thickly inha- 
bited, and near its north-east corner especially there 
were large empty spaces. 

Beyond this place the country became a little 
richer in trees, and we here passed a large village 
called Gareji, where a path branches off leading to 
Maimagaria, a road generally taken by caravans. 
The population of all these places is composed of 
Bérnu and Hausa people, and many particular cus- 
toms might be observed hereabouts, which are rather 
peculiar to the latter race. Dull as the country 
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appeared, a feeling of tranquillity and security was 
communicated by the sight of little granaries, such as 
I have described above, scattered about without any 
protection in the neighbourhood of some villages. 
After we had passed the empty market-place of the 
little walled town Kabbori, the surface of the ground 
had a very peculiar look, being covered entirely with 
colocynths, which were just in maturity. About a 
mile and a half further on we took up our quarters 
in Benzari, a town belonging to the province of Ma- 
shena, or Masena, and were well received and _ hos- 
pitably treated by the Ghaladima. The town is sepa- 
rated into two parts by a spacious opening, wherein 
is the principal well which supplies almost the whole 
population, but its depth is considerable, being more 
than twenty fathoms. Here we filled our waterskin 
the next morning, before we set out. 
Scarcely had we left Benzdari behind us 
when my ears were struck by the distant 
sound of drums and singing, and I learnt on inquiry 
that it was Bokhari, or, as the Bornu people call him, 
Bowari, the deposed governor of Khadéja,* and the 
brother of A’hmedu, the present ruler of that town. 
Bokhari’s name was then new, not only to me, but 
even to the natives of the neighbouring provinces. 
He had been governor of Khadéja, but being a clever 
and restless man he, or rather his jealous brother, 


March 18th. 


* Further on I shall give the itinerary from Kané to this im- 
portant place, joining it with my own route. 
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had excited the suspicion of his liege lord ‘Aliyu, the 
ruler of Sdédkoto, who had deposed him and given the 
government to his brother A’hmedu, whereupon 
Bokhari had nothing else to do but to throw him- 
self upon the hospitality and protection of the 
Bérnu people, who received him with open arms, the 
governor of Mashena, with the sanction of his liege 
lord the sheikh of Bérnu, assigning to him a neigh- 
bouring place, Yerimari, for his residence. This is 
an incident of very frequent occurrence in these 
loosely connected empires; but it is particularly so 
with the Fulbe, among whom one brother often che- 
rishes the most inveterate hatred against another. 
Exactly the same thing we have seen already in Ka- 
tsena. Bokhari having remained some time quietly in 
this place, strengthening his party and assisted under-— 
hand with arms and men by the vizier of Bérnu, 
had just now set out to try his fortune against his 
brother, and was beating the drums in order to col- 
lect as many people as possible. 

Predatory incursions are nothing new in these 
quarters, where several provinces and entirely distinct 
empires have a common frontier; but this, as the 
event proved, was rather a memorable campaign for 
the whole of this part of Negroland, and was to become 
‘the beginning of sorrows’ for all the country around. 
For Bokhari having taken the strong town of Kha- 
déja, and killed his brother, was not only able to 
defend himself in his new position, vanquishing all 
the armies sent against him, and amongst them 
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the whole military force of the empire of Sdékoto, 
which was led on by the vizier in person, ‘Abdu the 
son of Gedado, Clapperton’s old friend, but spread 
terror and devastation to the very gates of Kand. 
Indeed, on my second journey through these regions, 
I shall have the sad duty of describing the state of 
misery into which districts, which on my former visit 
I had found flourishing and populous, had been 
reduced by this warlike chieftain, who instead of 
founding a strong kingdom and showing himself a 
great prince, chose rather, like most of his country- 
men, to base his power on the destruction and de- 
vastation of the country around him, and to make 
himself a slave-dealer on a grand scale. Tens of 
thousands of unfortunate people, pagans as well as 
Mohammedans, unprotected in their wellbeing by 
their lazy and effeminate rulers, have from the hands 
of Bokhari passed into those of the slave-dealer, and 
have been carried away from their native home into 
distant regions. 

Kept in alarm by the drumming, and making some 
not very tranquillizing reflections on the weakness of 
our little band, which consisted of three men and a 
boy, in the turbulent state of the country through 
which we were passing, we continued silently on, while 
the character of the landscape had nothing peculiarly 
adapted to cheer the mind. Cultivation beginning to 
cease, nothing was to be seen but an immense level 
tract of country covered with the monotonous Ascle- 
pias gigantea, with only a single poor Balanites now 
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and then. But the scene became more animated as we 
approached Chiféwa, a considerable town surrounded 
by a low earthen wall, which I was greatly astonished 
to hear belonged still to the territory of Gummel, 
and was also assigned to Bokhari during his exile. 
The boundary between the provinces must run here 
in a very waving line. 

All that I observed here testified that the Hausa 
population still greatly predominated; and as we 
had to turn close round the place on the north side, 
where the ground rose, we had a fine view over the 
whole interior of the town. It presented a very 
animated spectacle; and a large number of horsemen 
were assembled here, evidently in connection with 
the enterprise of Bokhari, while men and women 
were busy carrying water into the town from a con- 
siderable distance. Of cultivation, however, very few 
traces appeared; but a good many cattle and sheep, 
and even some camels, were seen grazing about. In 
Kaseliwa also, the next town, we were complimented 
with the usual Hausa salute. Having then passed 
through a monotonous tract of country covered with 
tall reed-grass and with the Asclepias, we reached 
the town of Yélkaza at half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning. Here the governor of the province of 
Mashena, who generally has his residence in the town 
of the same name, was staying at present, apparently 
on account of the expedition of Bokhari, which he 
was assisting underhand; and I accordingly had to 
pay him my compliments, as my horseman, who was 
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a servant of Dan Tandéma, could not well conduct me 
any further. 

We therefore entered the town by the north gate, 
and found people very busy repairing the fortifica- 
tion, consisting of two walls and three ditches of con- 
siderable depth, two of which ran outside round the 
outer wall, while the third was inclosed between the 
two walls. 

Having presented ourselves at the residence of the 
governor, which was situated in the middle of the 
town, and consisted altogether of reed-work, we ob- 
tained good quarters, with a spacious and cool shed, 
which was the only thing we wanted; for being 
anxious not to lose any more time, I had resolved 
to start again in the afternoon. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain a guide as soon as possible, I went 
to pay my compliments to the governor, whose name 
was Mohammed. After a little delay, he came out 
of the interior of his reed house into the audience- 
hall, which likewise consisted entirely of reed-work, 
but was spacious and airy; there he sat down upon a 
sort of divan, similar to the ankaréb used in Egypt, 
and made of the branches of the tukkurtiwa, which 
had been brought in expressly for the purpose. My 
interview, however, was short, for neither was he 
himself a lively or inquisitive man, nor was my Tébu 
servant, whom, as I myself was not yet able to speak 
Kanuri with tolerable fluency, I was obliged to employ 


as interpreter, at all distinguished either by eloquence 
N 2 
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or by frankness, though in other respects he was an 
excellent lad. | 
I obtained, however, all that I wanted, the go- 
vernor assigning me immediately a man who should 
accompany me to Ghaladima ‘Omar, the governor 
of Bundi, and I was glad that he did not grumble 
at my present, which consisted only of a small 
phial of rose oil and a quarter of a pound of cloves. 
The best and most usual present for the governors 
on this road, who are justly entitled to some gift, 
as no tolls are to be paid, is a subéta, or white 
shawl with red or yellow border, such as are brought 
from Egypt, which may be accompanied with some 
spices. The old man also sent me, after a little 
while, when I had returned to my quarters, a dish 
which at least was not richer than my present, con- 
sisting in a very unpalatable paste of Negro corn, 
with a nasty sauce of miya, or molukhiya. Hausa 
with its delicacies was behind us; and I was unable 
to procure, either for hospitality’s sake or for money, 
a dish of “‘fura,” which I had become very fond of. 
The heat was very great, though a light fresh breeze 
from the east made it supportable; and my new guide 
seemed by no means so anxious to go on as I was, 
so that I was obliged to search for him a long while. 
Having at length laid hold of him we started, passing 
through an undulating country without cultivation, 
and covered only with brushwood, and with the 
dreadfully monotonous kawo or Asclepias, when after 
three miles it became a little varied by underwood, 
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the scene being enlivened by a karabka, or kafila, 
with nine camels coming from Kukawa. 

Thus we approached Tagandma, a considerable 
town, inclosed with a wall and a double ditch. We 
were obliged, however, to go round the whole town, 
the western gate being closed, and a sort of outwork, 
such as is very rare in these countries, consisting 
in a cross ditch projecting to a great distance, be- 
ing made at its north-east corner. At length we 
reached the eastern gate, and entered the town. Its 
interior left on us an impression of good order and 


comfort; all the fences of the courtyards were in 


excellent repair, the huts large and spacious, and a 
certain air of wellbeing was spread over the whole 
place. 

Having obtained tolerable quarters, and corn for 
my guide’s horse and my own, we lay down early, in 
order to continue our journey with the first dawn 
next morning, but were roused at midnight by some 
people arriving and stating, with an air of great im- 
portance, that they had letters for me. Greatly 
surprised, and wondering what these important de- 
spatches could be, I got up, but found, when I had 
kindled a light, that the letters were not for me at 
all, but addressed to persons in Kikawa unknown to 
me, by others in Kané not better known. These 
unknown friends most probably, after I had fairly set 
out, had determined not to let slip this excellent oppor- 
tunity of communicating with their friends in Ku- 


kawa. However, the carriers of the letters thinking, 
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and perhaps expressly made to think, that they had 
brought some important message for me, expected a 
handsome present; and I had some difficulty in per- 
suading them that they were only giving me trouble 
for the sake of other people. Nevertheless, as they 
were unprovided with food, I ordered Mohammed to 
cook a supper for them; and after having disturbed 
my night’s rest by their noisy conversation, they 
made off again long before daylight. For in this 
whole district, where so many different nationalities 
border close together, the greatest insecurity reigns, 
and the inhabitants of one town cannot safely trust 
themselves to those of a neighbouring place without 
fear of being sold as slaves, or at least of being 
despoiled of the little they have. 

My fine lancer, with whose manly bearing I had been 
very much pleased yesterday, appeared to have thought 
that, instead of exposing himself alone, by accom- 
panying me further through a disturbed and infested 
district, he would do better to retrace his steps in the 
company of these people; for the next morning he 
was gone, and no trace of him was to be found. 
Perhaps he was anxious to join the expedition 
against Khadéja, where the soldier might make his 
fortune, while with me he could only expect to gain a 
few hundred shells; but whatever was his reason 
for decamping, he left me in a state of great per- 
plexity, as | was in a hurry to go on as fast as pos- 
sible, and in a country where there are no highroads, 
but where even tracks so important as that from 
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Kané to Kikawa are nothing but small paths leading 
from one village or from one town to another, I 
could not well dispense with a guide. As regards 
security, I could only rely upon Providence and my 
own courage. 

Having in vain searched for my man, I loaded the 
camels, and mounting my horse, proceeded to the 
residence of the governor, who is the vassal of the 
ruler of Mashena. He, having been informed by his 
servants, soon came forth, a tall imposing figure, and 
seeing that my complaint was just, his liege lord 
having expressly assigned me the horseman in order 
to conduct me to Bundi, he assured me that he would 
find another guide for me; but as it would take some 
time, he ordered one of his servants to lead me out of 
the town to a place where the camels meanwhile 
might graze a little. Seeing that he was a just and 
intelligent man, I thanked him for his kindness, and 
followed his servant, who conducted us a few hun- 
dred yards from the town, where there was most ex- 
cellent pasturage for the camels. 

While we were waiting here for the guide, my com- 
panion, who was a sociable sort of man, helped me to 
pass the time most agreeably with his instructive talk. 
I had observed a very curious object at the governor’s 
house, —a leathern parcel of considerable dimensions, 
tied up with great care and hung on a long pole, and 
I had fancied that it contained the body of a criminal 
exposed there to every man’s sight as a warning 


example of severe punishment; but to my great 
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astonishment I now learned that it was a powerful 
talisman suspended in order to protect the town 
against the Fellata, as the Bornu people call the 
Fulbe, whose inroads were greatly feared. He likewise 
informed me that four years ago there was a desperate 
struggle for Taganama, when that town very nar- 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of those fana- 
tical invaders. He praised his master, whose name 
as I now learned was I’sa. The cheerful aspect of 
the town seemed fully to confirm his praises, and I 
expressed my hope that his watchfulness and energy 
might be a better safeguard to the inhabitants than 
that monstrous talisman, the dimensions of which 
were really frightful. 

I was greatly pleased also to observe here the 
very first signs of preparing the ground for the ap- 
proaching season, the slaves being busy clearing the 
soil with a sort of strong rake provided with four 
long wooden teeth, called “‘ kamga;” but this is very 
rarely done, and the preparatory labours of agricul- 
ture must differ more or less in different districts 
according to the peculiar nature of the ground. 

At length we saw the guides coming towards us. 
Instead of a horseman there were two archers on foot’, 
short muscular men, clad only with a leathern apron 


* The drawing given by Denham of a Manga warrior makes 
him look much taller than the Kanémma, while the Manga in 
general, though more robust, is shorter than the former, though 
there are exceptions. The battle-axe also and other characteristic 
details are wanting. 
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round their loins, and for arms bearing, besides bow 
and arrows, the peculiar little Manga battle-axe, which 
they carry on their shoulders, while a good sized 
leathern pocket for carrying provisions, and several 
diminutive garra bottles hung down by their sides. 
In short, they were real Manga warriors, though they 
certainly did not inspire us with all the confidence 
which we should have wished to repose in a guide. 
However, having made them promise in the presence 
of the governor’s servant, who professed to know 
them well, that they would accompany me to Bundi, I 
started with them. 

Having lost the finest hours of the morning, I was 
naturally anxious not to waste more time; and I was 
glad to perceive that the fine eastern breeze, which had 
prevailed for some days, greatly lessened the power 
of the sun. Soon afterwards we met the brother of 
the governor of Mashena, with a troop of twelve 
horsemen, hastening towards the point where the 
memorable campaign of Bokhari was to commence. 
The country was very monotonous, being soon covered 
with a forest of mean growth, uninterrupted by any 
tree of larger size, except the bare dismal-looking 
kuka or monkey bread-tree, and presented evident 
signs of destructive warfare waged throughout it; we 
passed the former sites of several small towns and 
villages. The soil consisted here of deep white sand. 

After a march of about eight miles, however, the 
vegetation began to assume a different character, the 
ngille or dum-bush first appearing, then a kardge or 
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gawo (the locust-tree) being seen now and then, after 
which the dum-palm began to prevail entirely. The 
substratum of this district is evidently granite, which 
seems to lie very close to the surface, as about noon 
a large mass of this rock projected near our path. 
A little beyond this point the wilderness was agreeably 
interrupted by an opening with stubble-fields, about 
which were scattered small granaries, producing, at 
such a distance from any inhabited place and without 
guardians, an agreeable feeling of security. 

Half an hour afterwards we reached the stockade 
of Wueélleri, and proceeded directly to the house of 
the billama or mayor, as I wished to obtain here 
another guide, for it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I succeeded in dragging on thus far my two 
archers, who had shown signs of the greatest anxiety 
during the latter part of the march, and had tried 
several times to turn their backs; but further they 
would not go on any account, and I was therefore 
obliged to dismiss them, paying them three hundred 
shells. Unfortunately the billama was not at home, 
and his brother proved to be a morose and surly fellow. 
I wished to stay here only during the hot hours of 
the day, and to proceed in the evening after having 
watered the camels; but he represented to me that 
the town of Mashena was too distant to be reached 
before night, if I did not go on directly. As this 
was impossible, I resolved to stay here for the night, 
and pitched my tent in an open place in front of a 
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cool shed. However, we found great difficulty in 
watering our animals, the Manga pretending that 
there was no water, though we ourselves had passed 
the well where the cattle had just been watered. 
Certainly the aquatic element was very scarce; and, 
after much debate, I was at length obliged to pay one 
hundred and fifty shells—an enormous charge, if 
the general price of the necessaries of life in this 
country be considered. 

Thus our poor camels got at length something to 
drink, and, with a good feed in the afternoon, were 
prepared for a long march the following day. How- 
ever, we still wanted a guide; and, notwithstand- 
ing our begging, promising, and threatening, we were 
unable to persuade any one to accompany us on to 
Bundi. The reason of this, however, was not only 
on account of the absence of the governor of Mashena 
from his capital, but likewise owing to the unsettled 
state of the country, and the fear entertained by these 
veople of being caught and sold into slavery. Indeed, 
between all these towns, there was scarcely any mu- 
tual intercourse kept up by the natives themselves. 

Having exerted myself to the utmost to qyursaay, 
obtain a guide, 1 found myself obliged to March 20th. 
start alone with my two young lads, the eldest of whom 
was eighteen, and the other not more than thirteen 
or fourteen years of age. Field and forest succeeded 
alternately to each other; and after a little less than 
two miles, we passed on our left a small village lightly 
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fenced. Here we met also a small caravan, as a faint 
symptom of peaceable intercourse, though its array 
(covered as it went by an advanced guard of three 
archers marching at some distance, and performing at 
the same time the office of scouts, and by a rearguard 
of two more) showed clearly their sense of insecurity. 
The country now began to improve considerably ; and 
a beautiful tamarind-tree vested in the richest foli- 
age, and closely embracing a colossal leafless Adan- 
sonia, formed the beginning of a finer vegetation, 
while two mounts, one on our right hand and the 
other on our left, interrupted the monotonous level 
through which we had been travelling. Further on, 
granitic masses projected on all sides, and a solitary 
date-palm spread a peculiar charm over the land- 
scape. 

Having watered my horse at a well in the hollow 
between the two mounts, I reached, with my camels, 
the ditch and thorny fence then forming the only for- 
tification of the town of Mashena, which place was 
strengthened, in the following year, with a clay wall. 
It lies on the gentle southern slope of an eminence the 
top of which is crowned with a rocky crest, and is a 
considerable place for this country, having a popula- 
tion of certainly not less than 10,000 souls, but without 
the least sign of industry. A small kafila of Tébu 
and Arab merchants were encamped here; but al- 
though we arrived at the very hottest time of the day, 
I was too anxious to proceed to think of staying here; 
and having only asked the news from Kukawa, and 
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heard that all was well, I continued my march. It 
shows the slowness of intercourse in this country, 
that these people were ignorant of Mr. Richardson’s 
death, although he had died twenty days before at a 
place only six days’ march on this side of Kukawa. 

Keeping steadily on, first over open pasture-grounds, 
then through a country well wooded, we reached, 
after a march of about seven miles, a village, and en- 
tered it cheerfully with the intention of spending the 
night there, but were greatly disappointed on discover- 
ing that it was entirely deserted, and did not contain 
a living creature. Fortunately, however, after con- 
sulting what was to be done, we found a traveller who 
showed us a small path which was to lead us to the 
town of A’llamay. He also informed us that the in- 
habitants of this village, the name of which was Jawel, 
had formed a new village further south. The little 
path pointed out, however, was so overgrown and 
slohtly marked that we soon became doubtful and 
perplexed. I went, therefore, to inquire of a shep- 
herd whom we saw at some little distance on the 
right of our path; but no sooner did he observe me 
approaching than he ran away, leaving his flock at 
our discretion. | 

The state of this country is very miserable indeed, 
all the petty governors around, as soon as they have 
any debts to pay, undertaking a predatory expedition, 
and often selling even their own subjects.* How- 


* The Anti-Slavery Society seems to be unaware of these 
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ever, we were lucky in finding at last a more trodden 
path, which soon brought us to an open, straggling 
village named Kargimawa, which displayed a most 
animated and cheerful picture of a wealthy and 
industrious little community —the men sitting in the 
shade of some fine caoutchouc tree, some of them busy 
making mats, others weaving, while the women were 
carrying water, or setting the pot upon the fire for 
the evening repast. Cattle, goats, and fowl roved 
about in considerable quantities. 

Quite delighted at arriving (in consequence of hay- 
ing strayed from the direct road) at this sequestered 
place, we pitched our tent with a grateful sense of 
security, and squatted comfortably down, while the 
camels found a rich repast in the fields. In one 
thing, however, I was disappointed. The sight of 
so many cattle had led me to anticipate a good 
draught of milk; but the cattle did not belong to the 
inhabitants, and before sunset they were driven away. 
In other respects we were hospitably treated, and 
four little dishes were brought us in the evening 
from different huts, three of which contained paste 
of Guinea corn, and one beans. The latter always 
seemed to me an agreeable variety; but a European 
must be very cautious how he indulges in them in 


facts, as they suppose that a person in these regions is suffi- 
ciently protected by his creed. They appear not to have read the 
late Mr. Richardson’s Journal, the latter part of which is full of 
remarks and exclamations on this melancholy state of the inha- 
bitants. See especially vol. ii. p. 223. 
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these regions, as they are apt to derange the stomach, 
and to bring on serious illness. 
Very early in the morning a numerous 4,4, 


troop of small tradesmen, with pack-oxen, Mach 21st. 


passed through the village while we awaited day- 
light; and then having gratefully taken leave of the 
hospitable villagers, we set out, accompanied by one 
of them, to show us the road. Having passed the 
former site of a little town, we soon gained the 
direct road, where we fell in with a motley gipsy- 
looking troop of those Tébu-Jétko, who, after the 
almost total annihilation of the commonwealth of 
Kénem, have immigrated into Bornu. Those we 
met here were coming from Zinder. They had a 
few horses, oxen, and asses with them, but scarcely 
any luggage; and the whole attire of men, women, and 
children was very poor. We then passed the little 
town of A’lamay, surrounded not only with an 
earthen wall and ditch, but also with a dense thorny 
fence some ten feet thick on the outside. Here 
was exhibited the pleasant picture of a numerous 
herd of fine cattle lying tranquilly on the spacious 
area inside the wall, ruminating their last day’s 
repast, while a large extent of cultivated ground 
around the town gave ample proof of the industry of 
the people. But the wellbeing of the inhabitants of 
these regions has very little guarantee; and when, 
toward the end of the year 1854, I again travelled 
this same road, not a single cow was to be seen here, 
and the whole place looked mournful and deserted, 
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tall reed-grass covering the fields which had been 
formerly cultivated. 

Having then passed a thick forest of underwood, 
and some cultivated ground, half an hour before noon 
we reached Bundi*, the residence of the ghaladima 
‘Omar, fortified in the same way as A’lamay, and went 
up directly to the house of the governor, which con- 
sists entirely of reed-work. However, the mats (“ la- 


Lo) 


garda”) which surround the whole establishment are of 
very great height, at least fifteen feet, and of consi- 
derable thickness, made of a peculiar reed called 
“stiou,” and being sustained by long poles, and kept 
in a good state of repair, do not look ill. Besides, 
they are in general strengthened still further on the 
outside by a fence of thorny bushes. 

The ghaladimaf, or governor of the Ghaladi, which 


* “ Bindi,” in Kantri, means “ wild beasts.” The inhabitants 
still bear the particular name of Ngtru-ba, plural of Ngdru-ma, 
from the name of the place or district Ngurt, generally calied 
A’ngaru. 

+ The termination -ma in Kanuri signifies the possession of 
a thing, and is equivalent to the mai- in Hausa, placed before a 
word. Thus billa-ma is exactly identical with mat-gari, fir-ma with 
mai-d6ki (the horseman), and soon. With this termination almost 
all the names of offices are formed in Kanuri, as yeri-ma, chirdé-ma, 
kasél-ma, and so on. Thus also the governor of the province 
Miniyo or Minyo bears the title Muniyé-ma or Minyé-ma, a name 
entirely misunderstood by Mr. Richardson. I will only add here 
that the title of the governor of the Ghaladi in the Bérnu empire, 
on account of the immense extent of the latter, has been intro- 
duced into the list of offices of all the courts of Central Negro- 
land, and that we find a ghaladima in Sdkoto as well as in 
every little town of ‘Adamawa. The same is to be said of some 
offices originally belonging only to the court of the empire of 
Mélle, such as that of feréng or farma, manso, and others. 
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(as we shall see in the historical account of the 
Bérnu empire) comprised all the western provinces 
of Bérnu from the komadugu Waube (the so-called 
Yéou) to the shores of the Kwara, having his resi- 
dence in Birni Nguru, near Marmar, in former times 
was an officer (or rather an almost independent feudal 
vassal) of immense power; at present, however, he 
has sunk to great insignificance, and in real power is 
much inferior to his neighbours the governors of 
Miuniyo, Zinder, and even that of Mashena. But the 
present ghaladima ‘Omar is an intriguing man; and 
it would have been imprudent to pass on without 
paying him the compliment of a visit; and I was jus- 
tified in hoping that he would provide me with a 
guide in order that I might reach as soon as possible 
the presence of his liege lord the sheikh of Bérnu. 
Not being able to see him directly, I was obliged 
to sacrifice half a day, and to make up my mind to 
spend the night here. I therefore asked for quarters, 
and was lodged in a spacious but dirty courtyard, 
where I could procure but a very insufficient shade 
with my little English bell-tent of thin canvass. Hav- 
ing passed two uncomfortable hours without any re- 
freshment, 1 was called in the afternoon into the pre- 
sence of the governor, and being obliged to leave my 
servant behind to take care of my luggage while ‘Abd- 
Alla was pasturing the camels, I went alone, and 
found the great man in a spacious room or hall 
formed entirely of matwork, where he was lying upon 
an elevated platform or divan spread with a carpet. 
VOL. II. O 
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He was a short, well-fed, dark-coloured man, of 
about sixty years of age, his large, broad face 
looking forth from the hood of a blue cloth bernus, 
with a neutral expression indicating neither stupidity 
nor cleverness ; his courtiers were grouped around 
him on the ground. Having saluted him and made 
the usual polite inquiries, I expressed my ardent 
desire to reach Kukawa as soon as possible, as the 
day which I had fixed with my elder brother (Mr. 
Richardson) for a meeting in that place was drawing 
nigh ; and I begged him, therefore, to grant me a 
guide who might conduct me there by the most direct 
road, of which I myself was ignorant, much time 
having been already lost in groping my way from one 
place to another. I then delivered my little present, 
consisting of an English razor and clasp-knife, a large 
mirror of German silver, a parcel of English darning- 
needles, half a pound of cloves, and a piece of scented 
soap. Having looked at these things with satisfac- 
tion, he asked me if I had not anything marvellous 
with me; and I consented to return to my quarters 
and fetch my musica] box, with the performance of 
which the ghaladima was highly pleased, but greatly 
desired to see some other curious things, such as 
pocket-pistols, whereupon I told him that I had no- 
thing else calculated to gratify his curiosity. I was 
much fatigued, and on returning to my tent was not 
at all pleased to be still troubled by the governor’s 
servant, who came to ask, in the name of his master, 
for calico, sugar, rose oil, and sundry other articles. 
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Bundi is a place of tolerable size, but with little 
industry ; and the province of which it is the capital 
is going to ruin more and more, on account of the 
laziness and negligence of its governor, —a statement 
which will be amply proved by the account of my 
journey through the same district in 1854. The 
town probably contains eight or nine thousand inha- 
bitants, who belong to the Manga nation, which 
seems to be the chief element of the Kanuri, and pre- 
serves many very remarkable customs. ‘The special 
name of the clan of this tribe which dwells hereabouts 
is Karda. There is no market here of any importance; 
but the inhabitants seem to be tolerably at their ease, 
and there was music and racing, or “ kadaske,” in 
the evening, accompanied by the joyous shrill voices, 
the “ wulili,” of the women. We, however, seemed 
to be forgotten; and it was nine o'clock at night, 
long after we had supped, when we received a dish 
for ourselves, and corn for the horse. .It is rather 
remarkable that these western provinces of Bérnu 
were never conquered by the Fulbe or Fellata, 
though lying so much nearer to those countries of 
which they have definitively taken possession than 
that part of Bérnu situated between the old capital 
and the great lagoon. The consequence is, that a 
certain degree of independence is allowed to them, 
and that they do not pay any tithes to the sheikh.* 


* Here I will give the route from Kan6 to A’lamiay, near Bindi, 
by way of Khadéja, as it determines approximately the position 
of this town, which has been also mentioned by Clapperton as a 
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place of importance. But its peculiar political situation, forced 
upon it by the events of this period, when it became the residence 
of a rebel chief waging war on all around, prevented my visiting 
it at a future period. . 

Ist day. On leaving Kand, sleep in Gogia, where the governor 
of Kané has a house, and where you arrive about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

2nd. Gaya, another town of the province of Kané, where you 
arrive about the same hour, having crossed in the forenoon the 
bed of a torrent with water only in the rainy season. 

3rd. Dichi or Ditsi; arrive about the aser, having crossed in 
the morning a torrent called Dedtrra, and passed about noon a 
half-deserted place called Katakata. 

Ath. Zogé, a large open place ; about aser. Many small villages 
on the road. 

oth. Khadéja, a large town surrounded with a beautiful and 
very strong double clay wall, and well inhabited, the courtyards 
being inclosed with clay walls, but containing only reed huts. 
The inhabitants employ themselves exclusively in warlike expe- 
ditions, and have no industry; but nevertheless there are still to 
be seen here a few dyeing-pots, marking the eastern limit of this 
branch of industry. On the south side of the town is a kogi, or 
komadugu, with a stream of running water in the rainy season, 
but with only stagnant pools in summer, along which a little 
wheat is cultivated. It is generally called WAni. 

6th. Gart-n-ghabbes, a middle-sized walled town, the first 
place of Bornu, on this side, with a good deal of cultivation around. 
Though without importance in other respects, it is so in an his- 
torical point of view; for this place being identical with the town 
Biram ta ghabbes, mentioned above, is regarded as the oldest 
place of the seven original settlements of the Hausa nation. 

7th. A’lamiay, the place which I passed by this morning; arrive 
about aser. Country in a wild state; no cultivation. 
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CHAP. XXVILI. 


BORNU PROPER. 


Tus ghaladima had promised to send me  g..raay, 
a horseman last evening, as I wanted to March 22nd. 
start early in the morning; but as we neither saw 
nor heard anything of him the whole night, I thought 
it better not to lose any more time, but to rely upon 
my own resources, and accordingly left the town 
quietly by the northern gate, while the people, after 
last night’s merriment, were still buried in sleep. 
Following the great road, we kept on through a 
light forest, at times interrupted by a little culti- 
vation. We met several parties—first of a warlike 
character, armed, horse and foot, then a motley 
band of natron-traders with camels, bulls, horses and 
asses, all laden with this valuable article. Emerging 
at length from the forest, we came upon a wide extent 
of cultivated land with a sandy soil, with hardly a 
single tree at present, and, the labours of the field not 
having yet commenced, still covered with the kawo or 
Asclepias, the characteristic weed of Negroland, which 
every year, at the beginning of the agricultural season, 
is cleared away, and which during the dry season 
grows again, often to the height of ten or twelve feet. 


We then had a most interesting and cheerful scene of 
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African life in the open, straggling village of Kalimari 
or Kalemri, divided into two distinct groups by a 
wide open space, where numerous herds of cattle were 
just being watered at the wells; but how melancholy, 
how mournful, became the recollection of the busy 
animated scene which I then witnessed, when three 
years and a half later, as I travelled again through 
this district, the whole village, which now presented 
such a spectacle of happiness and well-being, had dis- 
appeared, and an insecure wilderness, greatly infested 
by robbers, had succeeded to the cheerful abode of 
man. 

But inviting as the village was for a halt during 
the heat of the day, we had, as conscientious and 
experienced travellers, the stomachs of our poor 
animals more at heart than our own; and having wa- 
tered the horse and filled our skins, we continued on for 
a while, and then halted in very rich herbage, where, 
however, there was scarcely a spot free from the 
disagreeable ‘‘ngibbu,” the Pennisetum distichum. On 
starting again in the afternoon, the country began to 
exhibit a greater variety of bush and tree; and after 
a march of two hours, we reached the village Dar- 
magwa, surrounded with a thorny fence, and en- 
’ camped near it, not far from another little trading- 
party. We-were soon joined by a troop of five Tébu 
merchants with two camels, a horse, and two pack- 
oxen, who were also going to Kukawa, but who, 
unfortunately, did not suit me as constant companions, 
their practice being to start early in the morning 
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long before day-light, which was against my prin- 
ciple, as well in a scientific as in a material point of 
view; for neither should I have been able to lay 
down the road with correctness, nor would even the 
best arms have guaranteed my safety while marching 
in the dark. We therefore allowed them next morn- 
ing to have the start of us for full two hours, and 
then followed. 

We now entered a district which may gs. vaay, 
be most appropriately called the exclusive March 28rd. 
region of the dum-palm or Cucifera Thebaica in 
Negroland; for though this tree is found, in large 
clusters or in detached specimens, in many localities 
of Central Africa, yet it is always limited to some 
favoured spot, especially to the bank of a watercourse, 
as the komadugu near the town of Y6, and there is 
no other district of such extent as this tract between 
Kalemri and Zurrikulo where the Cucifera Thebaica 
is the characteristic and almost the only tree. My 
Gatréni thought that the trees would perhaps not 
bear fruit here; but on my second journey, in the 
month of December, they were loaded with fruit. 

The country has a very peculiar open character, a 
sandy level very slightly undulating, covered thinly 
with tall reed-grass shooting forth from separate 
bunches, the line of view broken only now and then 
by a cluster of slender fan-palms, without a single 
trace of cultivation. I was anxious afterwards to know 
whether this tract has always had this monotonous, 


deserted character, or whether it had contained for- 
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merly any towns and villages; and from all that I 
could learn, the former seems to be the case. How- 
ever, our road was frequented, and we met several 
little troops of native travellers, with one of whom 
I saw the first specimen of the “kuri,” a peculiar 
kind of bull of immense size and strength, with pro- 
portionately large horns of great thickness and 
curving inwards. They are almost all of white 
colour. Their original home is Karga, the cluster of 
islands and swampy ground at the eastern corner of 
the Tsad. 

After five hours’ marching, when we had just tra- 
versed a small hollow full of herbage, the dum-palm 
was for a moment superseded by other trees, chiefly 
by the gawo or karage; but it soon after again as- 
serted its eminence as the predominating tree. We 
encamped at length, ignorant as we were of the 
country, a few minutes beyond a small village, the 
first human abode we had met with since we had left 
Darmagwa, half an hour before noon, in the shade of 
a tamarind-tree, surrounded by a thick cluster of 
dum-palms. Certainly the tamarind-tree indicated 
that water was near; but I was not a little surprised, 
when ‘Abd-Alla, who was tending the camels, brought 
me the news that a considerable river, now stagnant, 
was close behind us. It was, as I afterwards learnt, 
the “ Wani,” that branch of the komadugu Waube 
(erroneously called ‘ Yeu”) which runs past Khaddja 
and joins the other branch which comes from Katé- 
cum. We therefore watered our camels here without 
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being obliged to pay a single shell, and gave them a 
good feed, after which we resumed our march, and 
were not a little astonished when, having crossed the 
komadugu where it formed a narrow meandering 
channel about fifty yards broad, and bordered on 
both sides with trees, we discovered the town of Zur- 
rikulo at a short distance before us. 

Going round the north side of the town, we entered 
the dilapidated wall on the eastern side, where there 
was an open space, and pitched my tent close to the 
Tébu, who had arrived already in the forenoon. Soon 
after, there arrived also a kafila, with twelve camels 
and a number of oxen and asses, from Kukawa, and 


I was anxious to obtain some news of Mr. Richardson ; 


but these people were utterly ignorant of the actual 
or expected arrival of any Christian in that place. 
They told me, however, what was not very agreeable, 
that the sheikh of Bérnu was about to undertake a 
pilgrimage to Mekka; but fortunately, though that 
was the heart’s desire of that mild and pious man, he 
could not well carry it into execution. 

I had now entered Bornu proper, the nucleus of that 
great Central African empire in its second stage, after 
Kanem had been given up. It is bordered towards the 
east by the great sea-like komadugu the Tsdd or Tsdde, 
and towards the west and north-west by the little ko- 
madugu which by the members of the last expedition 
has been called Yéou, from the town of that name, or 


rather Y 6, near which they first made its acquaintance 


on their way from Iezzan. I had now left behind 
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me those loosely-attached principalities which still pre- 
serve some sort of independence, and henceforth had 
only to do with Bornu officers. 

Not feeling very well, I remained in my tent with- 
out paying my compliments to the officer here sta- 
tioned, whose name is Kashella Said, with whom I 
became acquainted on a later occasion, but the good 
man being informed by the people that a stranger 
from a great distance, who was going to visit his 
liege lord, had entered his town, sent his people to 
welcome me, and regaled me with several bowls of 
very good paste, with fresh fish, and a bowl of milk. 

Zurrikulo was once a large town, and at the time 
of the inroad of Waday revolted from the sheikh, 
but was obliged to surrender to his brother ‘Abd é’ 
Rahman. Since then it has gradually been decaying, 
and is now half deserted. The neighbourhood of the 
town is full of wild animals; and great fear was en- 
tertained by my companions for our beasts, as we 
had no protection in our rear. The roaring of a 
lion was heard during the night. 

Monta: Next morning, when we resumed our 
March 24th. march, the fan-palm for some time con- 
tinued to be the prevailing tree ; but some kukas also, or 
Adansonia digitata, and other more leafy trees began 
to appear, and after a while a thick underwood sprang 
up. Then followed a few scattered, I might say for- 
lorn, date-trees, which looked like strangers in the 
country, transplanted into this region by some acci- 
dent. The sky was clear; and I was leaning carelessly 
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upon my little nag, musing on the original homes of all 
the plants which now adorn different countries, when 
I saw advancing towards us a strange-looking person 
of very fair complexion, richly dressed and armed, 
and accompanied by three men on horseback, likewise 
armed with musket and pistols. Seeing that he was 
a person of consequence, I rode quickly up to him 
and saluted him, when he, measuring me with his eyes, 
halted and asked me whether I was the Christian who 
was expected to arrive from Kandé; and on my an- 
swering him in the affirmative, he told me distinctly 
that my fellow-traveller Yakub (Mr. Richardson) 
had died before reaching Kukawa, and that all his 
property had been seized. Looking him full in the 
face, I told him that this, if true, was serious news; 
and then he related some particulars, which left but 
little doubt as to the truth of his statement. When 
his name was asked, he called himself Ismail; I learned, 
however, afterwards, from other people, that he was 
the sherif el Habib, a native of Morocco, and really of 
noble blood, a very learned, but extremely passionate 
man, who, in consequence of a dispute with Mallem 
Mohammed had been just driven out of Kukawa by 
the sheikh of Bérnu. 

This sad intelligence deeply affected me, as it 
involved not only the life of an individual, but the 
whole fate of the mission ; and though some room was 
left for doubt, yet in the first moment of excitement, 
I resolved to leave my two young men behind with 
the camels, and to hurry on alone on horseback. But 
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Mohammed would not hear of this proposal; and 
indeed as I certainly could not reach Kukawa in less 
than four days, and as part of the road was greatly 
infested by the Tawarek, such an attempt might have 
exposed me to a great deal of inconvenience. But 
we determined to go on as fast as the camels would 
allow us. We halted at eleven o’clock, shaded by the 
trunk of an immense leafless monkey-bread-tree, a lit- 
tle behind the walled place Kabi, the southern quarter 
of which is alone inhabited, and where our friends 
the Tébu had encamped. Starting then together with 
them at two o’clock in the afternoon, we took the 
road by Déffowa, leaving on our right that which 
passes Dondri, the country now assuming a more hos- 
pitable and very peculiar character. 

For here begins a zone characterized by sandy 
downs from 100 to 120 feet high, and exhibiting on 
their summits a level plain of excellent arable soil, 
but with few trees, while the dells separating these 
downs one from the other, and which often wind about 
in the most anomalous manner, are in general richly 
overgrown with a rank vegetation, among which the 
dum-palm and the dum-bush are predominant. This 
curious formation, I fancy, has some connection with 
the great lagoon, which in a former period must have 
been of much greater extent. 

The intercourse on the road this afternoon was 
exceedingly animated; and one motley troop fol- 
lowed another, — Hausa fataki, Bdérnu traders or 
“ tugurchi,” Kanembti Tébu, Shiiwa Arabs, and others 
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of the roving tribe of the Weldd Sliman, all mixed 
together, — while their beasts of burden formed a 
multifarious throng of camels, oxen, horses, and 
asses. The Welad Sliman, who were bringing camels 
for sale to the market of Kand, were greatly fright- 
ened when [I told them what had happened to their 
brethren near Kuka mairua, as they were conscious 
that most of the camels now with them were of the 
number of those which two years ago had been taken 
from the Kél-owi in Bilma. 

As evening came on, the dells which we had to tra- 
verse were thronged with thousands of wild pigeons, 
carrying on their amorous play in the cool twilight 
of approaching night. All was silent, with the ex- 
ception of a distant hum, becoming mere and more 
distinct as we wound along the side of an exube- 
rant meandering valley. The noise proceeded froin 
the considerable town of Déffowa, which we reached 
at a quarter past seven o’clock, and encamped at a 
little distance to the north. Lively music never 
ceased in the town till a late hour. 

All was still silent in the place when, Tuesday, 
early in the morning, I set out with my March 26th. 
little troop to follow the track of our temporary 
companions the Tébu. The village was surrounded 
only by a light thorny fence; but it seemed to be 
prosperous and densely inhabited. The country con- 
tinued similar in character, but better cultivated 
than the tract we had traversed the day before; and 
the immense multitude of wild pigeons, which found 
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a secure and pleasant haunt in the rank vegetation 
of the hollows, made it necessary to resort to some 
expedient to keep them off. High platforms were 
therefore erected in the fields, in the shade of some 
tree; and ropes drawn from them were fastened to 
poles and coated with a peculiar vegetable extract, 
which caused them, if put into motion by a person 
stationed upon the platform, to give forth a loud 
sound, which kept the birds at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

We saw here also a small cotton-field. If the 
country were more densely inhabited and the peo- 
ple more industrious and better protected by their 
slave-hunting governors, all the lowlands and valley- 
like hollows, which during the rainy season form so 
many water-channels, and retain a great degree of 
moisture during the whole year, would afford the 
most splendid ground for this branch of cultivation. 

The repeated ascent and descent along steep slopes 
of deep sandy soil more than a hundred feet high was 
very fatiguing for the camels. While ascending one 
of these ridges, we had a very charming view over the 
-whole of the neat little village of Kalowa, lying along 
the slope and in the hollow to our left. It was 
rather small, containing about two hundred huts, but 
every yard was shaded by a korna or bito-tree (Ba- 
lanites) ; and comfort (according to the wants felt by 
the natives) and industry were everywhere mani- 
fested. In the midst was a large open space, where 
the cattle were collecting round the wells to be 
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watered, while the people were drawing water to fill the 
large round hollows, “ kéle nkibe,” made with little 
clay walls to serve as troughs. The blacksmith was 
seen busy at his simple work, making new hoes for 
the approaching season; the weaver was sitting at his 
loom; several were making mats of reed; some women 
were carrying water from the wells, some spinning 
or cleaning the cotton, while others pounded corn for 
their daily consumption. The little granaries, in 
order to preserve the stock of corn from the danger 
of conflagration, which every moment threatens 
these light structures of straw and reed, were erected 
on the sandy level near the edge of the slope. Even 
the fowls had their little separate abodes, also of reed, 
very thrifty and neat, as the accom- 
panying woodcut will show. Such 
was the simple but nevertheless cheer- 
ful picture which this little village 
exhibited. My two boys were a long 
way ahead of me when I awoke from my reverie 
and followed them. 

It was shortly before we came to this village that 
we passed the enormous skeleton of an elephant, — 
the first trace of this animal which I had seen since 
Gazawa (I mean the independent pagan place of 
that name between Tasawa and Katsena). The road 
was frequented ; early in the morning we had met a 
party of tugurchi with pack-oxen, who had been 
travelling a great part of the night, as they generally 
do, on account of this beast of burden bearing the 
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heat of the day very badly. About an hour’s march 
beyond Kalowa we met a party of horsemen coming 
from Kukawa; and as their head man appeared to be 
an intelligent person, I approached him, and asked 
him the news of the place. He most probably took me 
for an Arab, and told me that all was well, but that 
the Christian who had been coming from a far distant 
country to pay his compliments to the sheikh had 
died, more than twenty days ago, in a place called 
Negurutuwa, before reaching Kuikawa. There could 
now be no more doubt of the sad event; and with 
deep emotion I continued my march, praying to the 
Merciful to grant me better success than had fallen 
to the lot of my companion, and to strengthen me, 
that I might carry out the benevolent and humane 
purposes of our mission. 

This district also has a very scanty supply of water ; 
and it took us more than half an hour to collect, 
from four wells near another small village, a suffi- 
cient supply for my horse; but as to filling our water- 
skins, it was not to be thought of. The wells were 
ten fathoms deep. We halted half an hour before 
noon, not far from another well, at the foot of a 
sandy swell upon which the little village ‘“ Mallem 
Kerémeri” is situated. Here, as well as in the village 
passed in the morning, we could not obtain beans, 
though the cultivation of them is in general carried 
on to a great extent; but this district seemed to 
produce millet or Pennisetum typhoideum almost 
exclusively —at least no sorghum was to be seen. 
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Keeping generally along a hollow, which however 
was not much depressed, and which consisted of 
arable sandy soil with a few bushes and trees, we 
reached the little town or village Dunt, surrounded 
with a ditch and earthen wall in decay, so that 
the gate had become useless. There was a large 
open space inside, and as the inhabitants, who gave 
us a very cheerful welcome, advised us not to en- 
camp outside, on account of the number of wild 
beasts infesting the neighbourhood, we pitched the 
tent inside the wall. 

We might have passed a very comfortable evening 
with the natives, who took great interest in me, had 
it not been for my faithful old companion the Bu- 
séfi, the best (or rather the only good one) of my 
three camels, which, when it was growing dark, and 
‘Abd-Alla went to bring the animals back from their 
pasture, could not be found. The careless boy had 
neglected to fasten the camel’s legs; and being very 
hungry, it had gone in search of better herbage. 
This was a very disagreeable accident for me, as I 
was in the greatest hurry ; and my two young lads, 
who were well aware of it, went for several hours, 
accompanied by the inhabitants of the place, in every 
direction, through the whole tract where the camels 
had been grazing, lighting the ground with torches, 
but all in vain. 

Wearied and exhausted, they returned about mid- 
night and lay down to sleep, the music and dance 
also, which the cheerful natives had kept up, dying 
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away at the same time. About an hour later, 
being too much excited from anxiety to obtain sleep, 
I went out once more to see if all was right, 
when I saw my favourite coming slowly along 
towards the tent; and on reaching it he laid 
down by the side of his two inferior companions. 
There was no moonlight; the night was very dark; 
evidently only the brightness of the well-known 
white tent guided the “stupid” animal. But this 
was no great proof of stupidity; and [ am rather 
afraid that Europeans often make camels stupid by 
their own foolish treatment of them, whereas I was 
wont to treat this noble animal, which had car- 
ried myself or the heaviest of my things all the way 
from Tripoli, as a sensible companion, giving it in 
the beginning the peel of the oranges I was eating, 
of which it was particularly fond, or a few of my 
dates (for which it did not fail to turn round its 
beautiful neck), or granting it a little extra feed of 
Negro millet, which it ate like a horse. Rejoiced at 
seeing my favourite, the absence of which had cre- 
ated such anxiety, returning of its own accord to my 
tent, and lying down near it, I aroused my servant 
from his sleep to tell him the joyful news. I wanted 
to reward it with some corn, but it had taken such 
good care of itself, that it refused its favourite food. 
I was much grieved in consequence of being obliged 
to part with my old companion; but camels from the 
coast will not stand the effects of a rainy season in 
Negroland. I hoped it would safely return to its 
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native country; but the Arab who bought it from 
me, went first to Kané when the rainy season was 
already setting in, and the poor animal died not far 
from the place where Mr. Richardson had succumbed. 
Its fidelity will ever remain in my memory as one 
of the pleasantest recollections of my journey. 

Having thus got back our best carrier, though we 
had lost a good night’s rest, we started early next 
morning over the same sort of ground we had been 
traversing the last few days, and in two hours 
reached the little town of Wadi, the noise from which, 
caused by the pounding of grain, had been heard by 
us at the distance of almost a mile. Indeed the 
pounding of grain has betrayed many a little village 
‘and many a caravan. ‘The town is considerable, but 
properly consists of two different quarters walled all 
round, and separated from each other by a wide open 
space where the cattle rest in safety. Approving 
very much of this way of building a town in these 
turbulent regions, we kept along the open space, but 
were greatly perplexed from the number of paths 
branching off in every direction, and scarcely knew 
which road to take. 

It had been my intention originally to go to 
Borzari, in the hope of obtaining from the governor 
of that town a horseman to carry the news of my 
approach to the sheikh of Bérnu; but being here 
informed that I should be obliged to make a great 
circuit in order to touch at that place, I changed my 
plan, and took another and more direct road, which in 
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the beginning seemed a well-trodden highroad, but 
soon became a narrow footpath, winding along from 
village to village without any leading direction. 
However, we met several small caravans as well of | 
Arabs, who were going to Kano, as of native traders 
or tugurchi with natron. Passing now over open 
cultivated ground, then through a bushy thicket, 
we reached, about ten o’clock in the morning, the 
considerable open village Kabowa, where a well-fre- 
quented and very noisy market was being held, and 
halted during the heat of the day under a shady ta- 
marind-tree about five hundred yards to the south, 
near a “ kaudi” or ‘“ kabéa tseggénabé” (a yard for 
Weaving cotton). 

We had scarcely unloaded our camels, when one of 
the weavers came, and, saluting me most cordially, 
begged me to accept of a dish of very well prepared 
‘“fura” or “tiggra,” with curdled milk, which evi- 
dently formed their breakfast. The market was very 
partially supplied, and did not furnish what we 
wanted. Natron, salt, and turkedi, or the cloth 
for female dress made in Kané, constituted the three 
articles which were plentiful; also a good many 
cattle, or rather pack-oxen, were there, besides two 
camels and abundance of the fruit of the dum-palm ; 
but meat was dear, onions extremely scarce, and 
beans not to be got at all, and, what was worse, the 
people refused to accept shells (‘‘kungona” in Ka- 
nuri), of which we had still a small supply, and wanted 
gabaga, or cotton stripes, of which we had none. 
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Our camels, therefore, which hereabouts found plenty 
of their favourite and nourishing food, the aghul or 
Hedysarum Alhaggi, fared much better than we our- 
selves. The neighbourhood had rather a dreary 
aspect; the east wind was very high and trouble- 
some; the well was distant, and, with a depth of 
eight fathoms, did not furnish the supply necessary 
for the numerous visitors to the market. 

Early in the afternoon we continued our march, 
first in the company of some market-people returning 
to their native village, then left to our judgment 
to discriminate, among the numberless footpaths 
which intersected the country in every direction, the 
one which was most direct or rather least circuitous ; 
for a direct highroad there is none. We became at 
length so heartily tired of groping our way alone, 
that we attached ourselves to a horseman who in- 
vited us to accompany him to his village, till, be- 
coming aware that it lay too much out of our way, 
we ascended the slope of a sandy ridge to our right, 
on the summit of which was situated the village 
Liushiri, where we pitched our tent. 

Here also the inhabitants behaved hospitably; and 
I had scarcely dismounted, when a woman from a 
neighbouring hut brought me a bowl of ghussub- 
water as a refreshment. We succeeded also in buying 
here a good supply of beans and sorghum — or 
ngaberi, as it is called in Kanuri; for my Katsena 
horse refused to eat the millet or argum, and sor- 
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as well as in many other districts of Bérnu, especially 
in the district of Koyam. The women of the vil- 
lage, who were very curious to see the interior of 
my tent, were greatly surprised to find that I 
was a bachelor, and without a female partner, 
accustomed, as they were, to see travellers in this 
country, at least those tolerably at their ease, with a 
train of female slaves. ‘They expressed their asto- 
nishment in much diverting chat with each other. 
I got also milk and a fowl for my supper, and the 
billama afterwards brought some ‘“ngaji” (the fa- 
vourite Kantiri dish) for my men. As the situation 
of the village was elevated, it was most interesting 
to see in the evening the numerous fires of the 
hamlets and small towns all around, giving a favour- 
able idea of the local population. 

Thursday, Early in the morning we continued our 
March 27th. march ; but we lost a great deal of time 
through ignorance of the direct way. Some of the 
paths appear, at times, like a well-frequented high- 
road, when suddenly almost every trace of them is lost. 
At length, at the walled town of Gobalgorum, we 
learned that we were on the road to Kashimma; and 
we determined to keep on as straight as possible. 
The country which we traversed early in the morning 
consisted of stiff clayey soil, and produced ngaberi ; 
but this was only a sort of basin of no great extent, 
and the landscape soon changed its character. After 
we had passed Gobalgortim, the country became much 
richer in trees; and this circumstance, as well as the 
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increased number of waterfowl, indicated plainly that 
we were approaching a branch of the wide-spreading 
net of the komadugu of Bérnu. 

First we came to a hollow clothed with a great 
profusion of vegetation and the freshest pasturage, 
but at present dry, with the exception of a fine pond 
of clear water on our left; and we marched full three 
miles through a dense forest before we came to the 
real channel, which here, running south and north, 
formed an uninterrupted belt of water as far as the 
eye could reach, but at present without any current. 
It looked just like an artificial canal, having almost 
everywhere the same breadth of about fifty yards, 
and, at the place where we crossed it, a depth of 
two feet and a half. 

We halted, during the heat of the day, on its 
eastern shore, in the shade of one of the small gawo- 
trees which border it on this side ; and after our dreary 
and rather uninteresting march from Kano, I was 
greatly delighted with the animated and luxuriant 
character of the scene before us. The water of this 
komadugu, moreover, though it was fully exposed to 
the power of the sun’s rays, was delightfully cool, 
while that from the wells was disagreeably warm, 
having a mean temperature of 77°, and quite unfit 
to drink until allowed to cool. The river was full 
of small fish; and about twenty boys from the vil- 
lage of Shdégo, which lay upon the summit of the 
rising ground before us, were plashing about in it 
in playful exercise, and catching the fish with a large 
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net of peculiar make, which they dragged through 
the water. This komddugu too is called Wani; and 
I think it more probable that this is the continuation 
of the branch which passes Katagum, than that the 
latter joins the branch of Khadéja to the southward 
of Zurrikulo. 

While we were resting here, I was pestered a little 
by the curiosity of a company of gipsy-like Jétko, 
who, with very little luggage, traverse the country 
in every direction, and are the cleverest thieves in 
the world. I shall, on another occasion, say some- 
thing about the settlements of these people along the 
komadugu Waube. 

A native of the village, whom we had met on the 
road, came afterwards, with his wife, and brought 
me a dish of well-cooked hasty-pudding; and on my 
complaining that, though in great haste, we were losing 
so much time, owing to our being unacquainted with 
the nearest road, he promised to serve us as a guide: 
but unfortunately I made him a present too soon; 
and as he did not keep his word, we preferred groping 
our way onwards as well as possible. Our camels 
had meanwhile got a good feed in the cool shade of 
the trees; for if exposed to the sun, these animals will 
not eat during the heat of the day, but prefer lying 
down. | 

With fresh spirit and energy we started, therefore, 
at half-past two in the afternoon, ascending the con- 
siderable slope of the ridge upon which the village 
stands. At this hour the sun was very powerful, and 
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none of the inhabitants were to be seen, with the ex- 
ception of an industrious female who, on a clean open 
spot near the road, was weaving the cotton threads 
into gabaga. Opposite the village to the north of 
the path, was a round cluster of light Kanembu cot- 
tages, formed in a most simple way, with the long 
stalks of the native corn bent so as to meet at the 
top, and fastened with a few ropes. Descending im- 
mediately from this considerable ridge, we entered a 
dale thickly overgrown with trees, where I was 
greatly astonished to see a herd of cattle watered, 
with great trouble, from the wells, while the river 
was close at hand; but on addressing the neatherds, 
I was informed by them that the stagnant water of 
the komadugu at this season is very unwholesome 
for cattle. 

All the trees hereabouts were full of locusts, while 
the air was darkened by swarms of hawks (Cenchreis), 
which, with a singular instinct, followed our steps as 
we advanced; for on our approaching a tree, the 
locusts, roused from their fatal repose and destructive 
revelling, took to flight in thick clouds, when the 
birds dashed down to catch them, often not only 
beating one another with their wings, but even in- 
commoding us and our animals not a little. 

The peculiar character of lofty sandy ridges and 
thickly overgrown hollows continued also in this dis- 
trict; no dum-palm was to be seen, but only the 
dum-bush, called ngille by the Bérnu people. About 
two miles and a half behind Shdégo we passed a wide 
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and most beautiful basin, with rich pasture-grounds 
enlivened by numbers of well-fed cattle. Stubble- 
fields, with small granaries such as I have described 
above, were scattered about here and there. Then 
keeping on through a more level country with patches 
of cultivation, we reached the fields of Bandégo. The 
village introduced itself to our notice from afar by the 
sound of noisy mirth ; and I was surprised to hear that 
it was occasioned by the celebration, not of a mar- 
riage, but of a circumcision. This was the first 
and last time during my travels in Negroland that I 
saw this ceremony performed with so much noise. 
We were quietly pitching our tent on the east side 
of the village, and I was about to make myself com- 
fortable, when I was not a little affected by learning 
that the girls, who had been bringing little presents 
to the festival, and who were just returning in pro- 
cession to their homes, belonged to Ngurtituwa, the 
very place where the Christian (Mr. Richardson) had 
died. I then determined to accompany them, though 
it was late, in order to have at least a short glimpse 
of the “white man’s grave,” and to see whether it 
were taken care of. If I had known, before we un- 
loaded the camels, how near we were to the place, I 
should have gone there at once to spend the night. 
Ngurtituwa,™ once a large and celebrated place, but 


* Neurtituwa, properly meaning the place full of hippopotami, 
is avery common name in Bornu, just as in “‘ Rida-n-dorina” (the 
water of the hippopotami) is a wide-spread name given by Hausa 
travellers to any water which they may find in the wilderness. 
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at present somewhat in decay, lies in a wide and ex- 
tensive plain, with very few trees, about two miles 
N.E. from Bandégo; but the town itself is well shaded, 
and has, besides kérna and bito, some wide-spreading 
umbrageous fig-trees, under one of which Mr. Rich- 
ardson had been buried. His grave, well-protected 
with thorn-bushes, appeared to have remained un- 
touched, and was likely to remain so. The natives 
were well aware that it was a Christian who had died 
here; and they regarded the tomb with reverence. 
The story of his untimely end had caused some sensa- 
tion in the neighbourhood. He arrived in a weak 
state in the evening, and early the next morning he 
died. The people had taken great interest in the 
matter ; and the report they gave me of the way in 
which he was buried agreed in the main circumstances 
with that which I afterwards received from his ser- 
vants, and of which I forwarded an account from 
Kukawa. Unfortunately I had no means of bestow- 
ing gifts on the inhabitants of the place where my 
companion had died. I gave, however, a small pre- 
sent to a man who promised to take especial care of 
the grave; and I afterwards persuaded the vizier of 
Bérnu to have a stronger fence made round it. 

It was late in the evening when I returned to my 
tent engrossed with reflections on my own probable 
fate, and sincerely thankful to the Almighty Ruler of 
all things for the excellent health which I still en- 
joyed notwithstanding the many fatigues which I had 
undergone. My way of looking at things was not 
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quite the same as that of my late companion, and we had 
therefore often had little differences; but I esteemed 
him highly for the deep sympathy which he felt for 
the sufferings of the native African, and deeply la- 
mented his death. Full of confidence I stretched 
myself upon my mat, and indulged in my simple 
supper, accompanied with a bowl of milk which the 
inhabitants of Bandégo had brought me. The peo- 
ple were all pleased with us; only the cattle, when 
returning from their pastures, took offence at my 
strange-looking tent, which I had pitched just in the 
path by which they were accustomed to return to 
their usual resting-place. 

Friday, At an early hour we were again on the 
March 28th. march, conducted a little while by an in- 
habitant of the village, who undertook to show us the 
direct road, which passes on its south side. He re- 
presented the road which we were about to take as 
much infested by the Kindin or Tawarek at that mo- 
ment; and he advised us, as we went on from one place 
to another, to make strict inquiries as to the safety 
of the road before us. With this well-meant advice 
he left us to our own discretion; and I pursued my 
way with the unsatisfactory feeling that it might be 
again my fate to come into too close contact with my 
friends the Tawarek, whom I had been so glad to get 
rid of. Saddened with these reflections, my two young 
companions also seeming a little oppressed, and trudg- 
ing silently along with the camels, we reached Aldune, 
once a considerable town, but now almost deserted, 
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and surrounded by a clay wall in a state of great 
decay. Accosting the people, who were just drawing 
water from the well inside the wall, and asking them 
about the state of the road, we were told that, as far 
as Kashimma, it was safe; but beyond that they pro- 
nounced it decidedly dangerous. We therefore con- 
tinued our march with more confidence, particularly 
as we met some market-people coming from Ka- 
shimma. 

Alaune is the same place which, by the members 
of the last expedition, has been called Kabshari, 
from the name of the then governor of the town — 
Bu-Bakr-Kabshari— after whom the place is even at 
present often called “ billa Kabsharibe” (the town of 
Kabshari). Keeping on through a country partly 
cultivated, partly covered with thick underwood, which 
was full of locusts, we were greatly delighted by 
obtaining at about eight o’clock a view of a fine 
sheet of water, in the dale before us, surrounded 
with a luxuriant vegetation, and descended cheerfully 
towards its shore, where two magnificent tamarind- 
trees spread their canopy-like foliage over a carpet of 
succulent turf. While enjoying this beautiful picture, 
I was about toallow my poor horse a little feed of the 
grass, When a woman, who had come to fetch water, 
told me that it was very unwholesome. 

This is the great komadugu of Bérnu, the real name 
of which is “ komadugu Waube,” while, just from the 
same mistake which has caused Aldune to be called 
Kabshari, and the river of Zyrmi, Zyrmi, it has been 
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called Yeou; for though it may be called the river 
of Yeou, or rather of Y6, particularly in its lower 
course, where it passes the town of this name, it can 
never be called “the river Y6,” any more than the 
Thames, on account of its flowing through London, 
can be called the river London. 

While ordering ‘Abd-Alla to follow with the camels 
along the lower road, I ascended with Mohammed the 
steep slope of the sandy swell, rising to about three 
hundred feet, on the top of which Kashimma is situ- 
ated in a fine healthy situation commanding the whole 
valley. It isan open place, consisting entirely of huts 
made of corn-stalks and reeds, but is of considerable 
size and well inhabited. However, I was not dis- 
posed to make any halt here; and learning, to my 
great satisfaction, that no Kindin had been seen as far 
as the Hastern Ngurtituwa, I determined to go on as 
fast as possible, and persuaded a netmaker to point out 
clearly to me the road which we were to take; for 
-we had now rather difficult ground before us — the 
wide bottom of the valley, with its thick forest and 
its several watery channels. 

The path led us gradually down from the eminence 
upon which Kashimma is situated, into the bushy 
dale with a great quantity of ngille, and also a few 
dim-palms. Here we saw numerous foot-prints of the 
elephant, and some of enormous size; and truly the 
wanderer cannot be surprised that this colossal ani- 
mal has taken possession of these beautiful, luxuriant 
shores of the komadugu, from which the native in his 
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inborn laziness has despairingly retired, and allowed 
them to be converted into an almost impenetrable jun- 
gle. The thicket became for a while very dense, a real 
jungle, such as I had not yet seen in Negroland, when 
a clearer spot followed, overgrown with tall coarse 
grass ten feet high, fed by the water which after 
the rainy season covers the whole of this low ground, 
and offering a rich pasture to the elephant. Then 
we had to traverse a branch of the real komadugu, at 
present very shallow, but at times to be crossed only 
with the aid of a “‘makara.” In the thick covert 
which bordered upon this channel the dim-palm was 
entirely predominant. 

Though the thicket was here so dense, the path 
was well trodden, but as soon as we reached a place 
which had been cleared for cultivation we lost all 
traces of it, and then turned off to our right, where we 
saw a small village and a farm situated in the most 
retired spot imaginable. Here we found a cheerful 
old man, the master of the farm, who, on hearing that 


‘we too were going eastwards, begged us, very ur- 
gently, to spend the remainder of the day in his com- 


pany, adding that he would treat us well and start 
early the next morning with us for Ngurituwa; but 
however delightful it might appear to me to dream 
away half a day in this wilderness, my anxiety to 
reach Kukawa compelled me to reject his proposal. 
However, the thicket became so dense, that we had 
the utmost difficulty in getting my bulky luggage 
through it. 
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Having made a short halt about noon to refresh 
ourselves and our animals, we continued our march 
through the forest, which here consisted principally 
of dtim-palms, faraén, kalgo, talha-trees, and a little 
siwak or Capparis sodata. The ground was covered 
with the heavy footprints of the elephant, and even 
at this season it retained many ponds in the channel- 
like hollows. A solitary maraya or mobhor (Anti- 
lope Soemmeringzt) bounded through the thicket ; 
indeed antelopes of any species are rare in these 
quarters, and on the whole road I had seen but a 
single gazelle, near the village Diggere-bare. But it 
seems remarkable that from the description of the na- 
tives there cannot be the least doubt that that large 
and majestic variety of antelope called addaz, which is 
very much like a large stag, is occasionally found 
here. <A fine open space with rich pastures and with 
hurdle-inclosures interrupted the thicket for about 
a mile, after which we had to traverse another thick 
covert, and emerging from it were agreeably surprised 
at beholding a lake of considerable dimensions on our 
left, and after a short interval another still more con- 
siderable approaching from the north and turning 
eastward, its surface furrowed by the wind and hur- 
rying along in little billows which dashed upon the 
shore. On its eastern side lie the ruins of the cele- 
brated town Ghambart, which although not. the of- 
ficial residence of the kings of Bérnu, was neverthe- 
less their favourite retreat during the flourishing 
period of the empire; and those two lakes, although 
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connected with the komadugu and fed by it, were 
artificial basins, and seem to have considerable depth; 
else they could scarcely have presented such a mag- 
nificent sheet of water at this season of the year. 

But at present all this district, the finest land of 
Bérnu in the proper sense of the word, which once 
resounded with the voices and bustle of hundreds of 
towns and villages, has become one impenetrable 
jungle, the domain of the elephant and the lion, and 
with no human inhabitants except a few scattered 
herdsmen or cattle-breeders, who are exposed every 
moment to the predatory inroads of the Tawarek. This 
condition of the finest part of the country is a disgrace 
to its present rulers, who have nothing to do but to 
transfer hither a few hundreds of their lazy slaves, 
and establish them in a fortified place, whereupon 
the natives would immediately gather round them and 
change this fine country along the komadugu from 
an impenetrable jungle into rich fields, producing not 
only grain but also immense quantities of cotton and 
indigo. 

The town of Ghambaru was taken and destroyed 
by the Jemaa of the Fulbe or Felldta at the same 
time with Ghasréggomo, or Birni, in the year of the 
Héjra 1224, or 1809 of our era, and has not been 
since reoccupied, so that the ruins are thickly 
overgrown and almost enveloped in the forest. A1- 
though I had not leisure to survey attentively the 
whole area of the town, I could not help dismounting 
and looking with great interest at a tolerably well 
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preserved building, evidently part of a mosque, at the 
south-eastern corner of the wall. I knew, from the 
report of the last expedition, that there were here 
remains of brick buildings; but I did not expect to 
find the workmanship so good. The bricks are cer- 
tainly not so regularly-shaped as in Europe, but in 
other respects they seemed quite as good. It is in- 
deed a source of mournful reflection for the traveller 
to compare this solid mode of building practised in. 
former times in this country, at least by its rulers, 
with the frail and ephemeral architecture of the pre- 
sent day; but this impression of retrograding power 
and resources is caused also by the history of the 
country, which we shall soon lay before our readers. 
Even in the half-barbarous country of Bagirmi we 
may still find the remains of very extensive brick 
buildings. 

Overtaking the two young companions of my ad- 
venturous journey, I travelled on through an in- 
teresting but wild country, when at five o’clock in 
the afternoon a branch of the river once more ap- 
proached on our left, and soon cut across our path, 
leaving no trace of it. I felt sure that the track 
crossed the river here, but unfortunately allowed 
myself to be overruled by my servant (who was in 
truth an experienced lad); and accordingly we kept 
along the sandy border of the channel, following the 
traces of cattle till we became assured that there 
was no path in this place. Having searched for 
about two hours, we were at last compelled, by the 
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darkness which had set in, to encamp in the midst of 
this dense forest; and I chose a small hillock on the 
border of the river, in order to protect myself, as 
well as possible, from the noxious exhalations, and 
spread my tent over my luggage, in the midst of 
which I arranged my bed. I then strewed, in a 
circle round our little encampment, dry wood and 
other fuel, to be kindled in case of an attack of wild 
beasts, and, taking out a parcel of cartridges, pre- 
pared for the worst. However, we passed a quiet 
night, disturbed only by the roaring of a lion on the 
other side of the river, and by a countless multitude 
of waterfowl of various species, playing and splash- 
ing about in the water the whole night. 

Having convinced myself that the river guusaay, 
could be crossed by the path only at the March 29th. 
place where we first came upon it, | mounted early in 
the morning, after we had loaded the camels, and 
returned to that spot, when, having crossed the stream, 
I found the continuation of the path on the other 
side. At length we were again en route, having 
lost altogether about three hours of our precious 
time. However, my companions thought that never- 
theless we should not have been able the previous 
evening, in the twilight, to reach the next station, the 
name of which is also Neurtituwa; so dense was the 
forest in some places, and such difficulty had we in 
getting through with our luggage, so that we were at 
times almost reduced to despair. 


Beyond the village mentioned we should not 
Q 2 
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have succeeded in finding an outlet, had we not 
met with some shepherds who were tending nume- 
rous flocks of sheep and goats. All was one thorny 
covert, where kafia and birgim, the African plum- 
tree, were, together with mimosa, the predominant 
trees. Near the village, however, which lies in the 
midst of the forest, very fine fields of wheat oc- 
cupied a considerable open space, the corn standing 
now about a foot and a half high, and presented a 
most charming sight, particularly when compared 
with the scanty industry which we had hitherto 
observed in this, the finest part of the country. 

Keeping then close to the narrow path, we reached, 
half an hour before noon, an open place of middle 
size called Mikiba, and halted between the village 
and the well, which, being in a hollow, is only three 
fathoms deep. Being obliged to allow the camels a 
good feed, as they had got nothing the previous even- 
ing, we did not start again till four o’clock in the 
afternoon; and it was in vain that I endeavoured to 
buy some provisions from the inhabitants with the 
few indifferent articles which I had to offer them: 
the small fancy wares of Nuremberg manufacture 
proved too worthless and frail even for these barba- 
rians. The people, however, endeavoured to frighten 
us by their accounts of the roads before us — and in- 
deed, as it afterwards appeared, they were not quite 
wrong; but we could not stay a night with people 
so inhospitable, and, besides, I had lost already too 
much time. 
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Confiding, therefore, in my good luck, I was again 
in the saddle by four o’clock, the country being 
now clearer of wood, though generally in a wild, 
neglected state. After a little more than two miles’ 
march, near a patch of cultivated ground I saw a 
group of three monkeys of the same species, ap- 
parently, as those in A’sben. In general, monkeys 
seem not to be frequent in the inhabited parts of 
Negroland. The day with its brightness was already 
fading away, and darkness setting in filled us with 
anxiety as to where we might pass the night with 
some security, when, to our great delight, we ob- 
served in the distance to our right the light of some 
fires glittering through a thicket of dim-palms, tama- 
rinds, and other large trees. We endeavoured, there- 
fore, to open a path to them, cheered in our effort by 
the pleasing sound of dance and song which came 
from the same direction. 

It proved to be a wandering company of happy 
herdsmen, who bade us a hearty welcome after they 
had recognized us as harmless travellers; and, well 
satisfied at seeing our resolution thus rewarded, we 
pitched our tent in the midst of their huts and 
numerous herds. Entering then into conversation 
with them, I learnt to my astonishment that they 
were neither Kanuri nor Hausa people, but Fellata, 
or Fulbe of the tribe of the O’bore*, who, notwith- 


* The name looks rather strange to me, a tribe of the Filbe of 
this name not having otherwise come to my knowledge; and Iam 
almost inclined to think that these poor herdsmen, separated from 
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standing the enmity existing between their kinsmen 
and the ruler of Bérnu, are allowed to pasture their 
herds here in full security, so far as they are able to 
defend themselves against the robberies of the Ta- 
warek, and without even paying any tribute to the 
sheikh. However, their immigration into this coun- 
try does not date from very ancient times; and they 
appear not to have kept their stock pure from 
intermixture, so that they have lost almost all the 
national marks of the Fulfulde race. 

They seemed to be in easy circumstances, the elder 
men bringing me each of them an immense bowl of 
milk, and a little fresh butter as cleanly prepared as in 
any English or Swiss dairy. This was a substantial 
proof of their nationality; for all over Bérnu no butter 
is prepared except with the dirty and disgusting addi- 
tion of some cow’s urine, and it is all in a fluid state. 
The hospitable donors were greatly delighted when I 
gave to each of them a sailor’s knife; but on our part 
we were rather perplexed by their bounty, as I and 
my two boys might easily have drowned ourselves in 
such a quantity of milk. Meanwhile, as I was chatting 
with the old people, the younger ones continued their 
singing and dancing till a late hour with a perse- 
verance most amusing, though little favourable for our 
night’s rest; moreover, we were startled several times 


their kinsmen, have corrupted the name originally U’rube. ‘The 
_O’bore, however, are even known at present in other parts of the 
kingdom, and were met with by Mr. Overweg on his journey to 
Giujeba. 
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by some of the cattle, which lay close to our tent, 
starting up occasionally and running furiously about. 
There was a lion very near; but the blaze of the fires 
kept him off. Our friends did not possess a single 
dog—but this was another mark of nationality ; they 
rely entirely upon their own watchfulness. _ 

In consequence of our disturbed night’s rest, we 
set out at rather a late hour, accompanied by two of 
our friends, in order to show us the ford of the koméa- 
dugu, which, they told us, ran close to their encamp- 
ment. And it was well that we had their assistance 3 
for though the water was but three feet deep at the 
spot where they led us through, it was much deeper 
on both sides, and we might easily have met with an 
accident. It was here about five and thirty yards 
across, and was quite stagnant. It is, doubtless, the 
same water which I had crossed at Kashimma, where, 
with its several branches, it occupied an immense 


valley, and again just before I came to the Eastern 


Neurtituwa. 

Our hospitable friends did not leave us till they 
had assisted us through the extremely dense covert 
which borders the eastern bank of the river. They 
then returned, recommending us very strongly to be 
on our guard, as we should have the komaédugu 
always on our left, where some robbers were gene- 
rally lurking. We had not proceeded far when we 
met an archer on horseback following the traces of a 
band of Tawarek, who, as he told us, had last night 


made an attack upon another encampment or village 
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of herdsmen, but had been beaten off. He pursued 
his way in order to make out whether the robbers had 
withdrawn. An archer on horseback is an unheard- 
of thing not only in Bérnu, but in almost all Negro- 
land, except with the Fulbe; but even among them 
itisrare. Fortunately the country was here tolerably 
open, so that we could not be taken by surprise, and 
we were greatly reassured when we met a troop of 
native travellers, three of whom were carrying each a 
pair of bukhsa or ngibu, immense calabashes joined 
at the bottom by a piece of strong wood, but open 
on the top. 

These are the simple ferry-boats of the country, 
capable of carrying one or two persons, who have 
nothing besides their clothes (which they may deposit 
inside the calabashes), safely, but certainly not dryly 
across a stream. In order to transport heavier 
things, three pairs, joined in the way I shall have 
an opportunity of describing at another time, will 
form a sufficiently buoyant raft. This would form 
the most useful expedient for any European tra- 
veller who should undertake to penetrate into the 
equatorial regions, which abound in water; but if 
he has much luggage, he ought to have four pairs of 
calabashes, and a strong frame to extend across them. 

The great advantage of such a portable boat 
is, that the parts can be most easily carried on 
men’s backs through the most rugged and moun- 
tainous regions, while the raft so formed will be 
strong enough, if the parts are well fastened together, 
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for going down a river; but of course if they came 
into contact with rocks, the calabashes would be liable 
to break. Horses must swim across a river in these 
countries; but even their crossing a powerful stream 
safely would be greatly facilitated if they were pro- 
tected against the current by such a float lying along 
their sides. On my succeeding journeys I often 
wished to be in the possession of such a boat. 

Amusing myself with such thoughts, and indulging 
in happy anticipations of future discoveries, I continued 
my solitary march cheerfully and with confidence. To 
our left the channel of the komadugu once approached, 
but soon receded again and gave way to the site of 
a considerable deserted town, containing at present 
but a small hamlet of cattle-breeders, and called sig- 
nificantly “fato ghana” (few huts). The country 
was here adorned with trees of fine foliage, and was 
enlivened besides by large flocks of goats and sheep, 
and by a small caravan which we fell in with. We 
then passed, on our right, a considerable pool of 
stagnant water, apparently caused by the overflowing 
of the komadugu, and further on observed a few 
patches of cotton-ground well fenced and protected 
from the cattle. Then followed stubble-fields adorned 
with fine trees, in the shade of which the cattle re- 
posed in animated groups. The soil consisted of sand, 
and was burrowed throughout in large holes by the 
earth-hog (Orycteropus Atthiopicus). 

Thus about half-past ten we reached the neat little 
village A’jiri, and encamped at a short distance from 
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it, under a cluster of beautiful and shady tamarind- 
trees, not knowing that, as the cemetery of some 
venerated persons, it was a sanctified place; however, 
on being informed of this circumstance, we were care- 
ful not to pollute it. I now learned that I had not 
followed the shortest track to Kukawa, which passes 
by Kamsandi, but that Yusuf (Mr. Richardson’s 
interpreter), with the Christian’s property, had also 
taken this road. I might therefore have pursued my 
journey directly to that residence, and should have had 
the company of a corn-caravan, which was about to 
set forward in the afternoon ; but as it was absolutely 
necessary that I should send word to the sheikh that 
I was coming, and as there was no other governor or 
officer on the track before me from whom I might 
obtain a decent and trustworthy messenger, I pre- 
ferred going a little more out of my way in order to 
visit the Kashélla Khér-Alla, an officer stationed by 
the sheikh in the most exposed place of this district, 
in order to protect it against the inroads of the 
Tawarek. 

Having, therefore, taken a hearty leave of the vil- 
lagers, who had all collected round me, listening with 
astonishment and delight to the performance of my 
musical box, I started again at an early hour in the 
afternoon, accompanied, for a little while, by the bil- 
lama, and continuing in a north-easterly direction. 
The country in general presented nothing but pas- 
ture-grounds, with only some cultivation of grain and 
patches of cotton-fields near the hamlet Yerdalla, which, 
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after a little more than three miles, we passed on our 
left. Further on the komadugu again approached on 
the same side; and we were obliged to go round it in 
a sharp angle to reach the village where the Kashélla 
had his residence. 

Having pitched the tent, I went to pay him my 
compliments, and had the satisfaction to find him 
a friendly, cheerful person, who at once ordered one 
of his best men to mount and to start for Kukawa, 
in order to carry to the vizier the news of my 
arrival. He isa liberated slave, who, having distin- 
guished himself by his valour in the unfortunate 
battle at Kusuri, has been stationed here at the 
vizier’s suggestion. His power, however, is not great, 
considering the wide extent of the district which 
he has to protect, as he has only seventy horsemen 
under his command, twenty of whom are constantly 
employed in watching the motions of the predatory 
bands of the Tawarek. These are chiefly the in- 
habitants of the little principality of Alakkos, of which 
I have had occasion to speak above, who, like all the 
Tawarek, in general are not very fond of serious 
fighting, but rather try to carry off a good booty, in 
slaves or cattle, by surprise. MKhér-Alla has already 
done a great deal for the security and welfare of the 
district where he resides, the population of which is 
intermixed with Tébu elements, and cannot be trusted ; 
but he evidently cannot extend his protecting hand 
much further westward than A’jiri. 

Feeling deeply the disgraceful state of this, the 
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finest portion of Bérnu, I afterwards advised the vizier 
to build watch-towers all along the komdédugu, from 
the town Y6 as far as the western Ngurutuwa, the 
place where Mr. Richardson died, which would make 
it easy to keep off the sudden inroads of those preda- 
tory tribes, and, in consequence, the whole country 
would become the secure abode of a numerous popu- 
lation ; but even the best of these mighty men cares 
more for the silver ornaments of his numerous wives 
than for the welfare of his people. 

I presented Khér-Alla with a red cap, a pair of 
English scissors, and some other small things; and 
he spent the whole evening in my tent, listening 
with delight to the cheerful Swiss air played by my 
musical box. : 

Monde. At a tolerably early hour, I set out to 
March 3ist. continue my march, accompanied by a 
younger brother and a trusty servant of the kashélla, 
both on horseback, and traversed the entire dis- 
trict. It is called Dichi, and is well inhabited in a 
great number of widely-scattered villages. The soil 
is sandy, and corn-fields and pasture-grounds succeed 
each other alternately ; but I did not see much cattle. 
I was astonished also to find so little cultivation of 
cotton. Having met a small troop of tugurchi 
with pack-oxen, we made a halt, a little after eleven 
o'clock, near the first village of the district, Dim- 
berwa. 

_ My two companions wanted to obtain here a guide 
for me, but were unsuccessful; however, after we 
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had started again at three o’clock, they procured a 
man from the billama of the next village, and then 
left me. I wished to obtain a guide to conduct me at 
once to Kuikawa; but I was obliged to submit to this 
arrangement, though nothing is more tedious and 
wearisome than to be obliged to change the guide at 
every little place, particularly if the traveller be in 
ahurry. It might be inferred, from the number of 
little paths crossing each other in every direction, that 
the country is thickly inhabited ; and a considerable 
troop of tugurchi gave proof of some intercourse. 
Dark-coloured, swampy ground, called “ange,” at 
times interrupted the sandy soil, which was covered 
with fine pasture; and we gradually ascended a little. 
I had already changed my guide four times, when, 
after some trouble, I obtained another at the village 
Gusumri; but the former guide had scarcely turned 
his back, when his successor in office decamped, most 
probably in order not to miss his supper, and, after 
some useless threatening, I had again to grope my 
way onward as well as I could. Darkness was already 
setting in when I encamped near the village Baggem, 
where I was treated hospitably by the inhabitants of 
the nearest cottage. 

Keeping through an open country with Tice: 
sandy soil and good pasture, we reached, a 4?! 1st. 
little after nine o’clock, the well of U’ra, a village 
lying at some distance to the left of the path, and 
here filled a waterskin, and watered the horse; but, 
hurrying on as we were, perhaps we did not allow the 
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poor beast sufficient time to fill his stomach. Having 
then marched on through an open country, where 
large trees cease altogether, only detached clusters 
of bushes appearing here and there, and where we 
saw a large herd of ostriches and a troop of ga- 
zelles, we halted a little before noon in the scanty 
shade of a small Balanites. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, after man 
and beast had enjoyed a little repose and food, we 
prepared to continue our march; and my horse 
was already saddled, my bernts hanging over the 
saddle, when I perceived that my two youngsters 
could not manage our swift and capricious she- 
camel, and that, having escaped from their hands, 
although her forelegs were tied together, she baffled 
all their efforts to catch her again. Confiding, 
therefore, in the staid and obedient disposition 
of my horse, I ran to assist them, and we at 
length succeeded in catching the camel; but when I 
returned to the place where I had left my horse, it 
was gone, and it was with some difficulty that we 
found its tracks, showing that it had returned in the 
direction whence we had come. It had strayed nearly 
as far as the well of U’ra, when it was most fortu- 
nately stopped by some musketeers marching to 
Kukawa, who met my boy, when he had already 
gone halfway in pursuit of it. 

In consequence of this contretemps, it was five 
o'clock when we again set out on our march; and 
in order to retrieve the lost time, I kept steadily 
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on till halfan hour before midnight. At seven o’clock 
we passed a considerable village called Buwa, where 
the troops, horse and foot, which had passed us some 
time before, had taken up their quarters, and two 
miles further on we had villages on our right and left ; 
but still there were few signs of population, probably 
because, owing’ to the lateness of the hour, the fires 
were extinguished. We encamped, at length, near a 
small village, but had reason to repent our choice ; 
for while we were unable to procure a drop of water, 
the inhabitants being obliged to bring their supply 
from a considerable distance, we were annoyed the 
whole night by a violent quarrel between a man 
and his two wives. But here I must remark that I 
very rarely witnessed such disgusting scenes during 
the whole of my travels in Negroland. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
ARRIVAL IN KUKAWA. 


Wednesday, LHIS was to be a most momentous day of 
Apnil2nd. my travels; for I was to reach that place 
which was the first distinct object of our mission, 
and I was to come into contact with those people on 
whose ill or good-will depended the whole success of . 
our mission. 

Although encamped late at night, we were again 
up at an early hour; but in endeavouring to return 
to the track which we had left the preceding night, 
we inadvertently crossed it, and so came to another 
village, with a very numerous herd of cattle, where 
we became aware of our error, and then had to 
regain the main road. 

Two miles afterwards there was a very great 
change in the character of the country; for the 
sandy soil which had characterized the district all 
along the komadugu now gave way to clay, where 
water is only met with at considerable depth. We 
met a troop of tugurchi, who informed us that none 
of the villages along our track at the present moment 
had a supply of water, not even the considerable vil- 
lage Kangaruwa, but that at the never-failing well of 
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Beshér I should be able to water my horse. This 
news only served to confirm me in my resolution to 
ride on in advance, in order as well to water my poor 
beast before the greatest heat of the day, as to reach 
the residence in good time. 

I therefore took leave of my two young servants, 
and, giving Mohammed strict orders to follow me 
with the camels as fast as possible, I hastened on. 
The wooded level became now interrupted from time 
to time by bare naked concavities, or shallow hol- 
lows, consisting of black sedimentary soil, where, 
during the rainy season, the water collects and, dry- 
ing up gradually, leaves a most fertile sediment for the 
cultivation of the masakwa. This is a peculiar kind 
of holcus, (Holcus cernuus,) which forms a very im- 
portant article in the agriculture of Bornu. Sown 
soon after the end of the rainy season, it grows up 
entirely by the fructifying power of the soil, and 
ripens with the assistance only of the abundant dews, 
which fall here usually in the months following the 
rainy season. These hollows, which are the most 
characteristic natural feature in the whole country, 
and which encompass the south-western corner of the 
great lagoon of Central Africa throughout a distance 
of more than sixty miles from its present shore, are 
called “ ghadir” by the Arabs, “ firki,” or “ ange,” by 
the Kanuri. Indeed they amply testify to the far 
greater extent of the lagoon in ante-historical times. 

Pushing on through a country of this description, 
and passing several villages, I reached about noon 
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Besher, a group of villages scattered over the corn- 
fields, where numerous horsemen of the sheikh were 
quartered; and being unable myself to find the well, 
I made a bargain with one of the people to water my 
horse, for which he exacted from me forty “ kungona”’ 
or cowries. However, when I had squatted down for 
a moment’s rest in the shade of a small talha-tree, 
his wife, who had been looking on, began to reprove 
him for driving so hard a bargain with a young in- 
experienced stranger ; and then she brought mea little 
tiggra and curdled milk diluted with water, and after- 
wards some ngaji, or paste of sorghum. 

Having thus recruited my strength, I continued 
my march ; but my horse, not having fared so well, was 
nearly exhausted. The heat was intense; and there- 
fore we proceeded but slowly till I reached Kalil- 
wa, when I began seriously to reflect on my situation, 
which was very peculiar. I was now approaching the 
residence of the chief whom the mission, of which I 
had the honour to form part, was especially sent out 
to salute, in a very poor plight, without resources of 
any kind, and left entirely by myself owing to the 
death of the director. I was close to this place, a 
large town, and was about to enter it without a single 
companion. The heat being just at its highest, no 
living being was to be seen either in the village or 
on the road; and I hesitated a moment, considering 
whether it would not be better to wait here for my 
camels. But my timid reluctance being confounded 


by the thought that my people might be far behind, 
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and that if I waited for them we should find no quar- 
ters prepared for us, I spurred on my nag, and soon 
reached the western suburb of Kukawa. 

Proceeding with some hesitation towards the white 
clay wall which encircles the town, and which from a 
little distance could scarcely be distinguished from the 
adjoining ground, | entered the gate, being gazed at by 
a number of people collected here, and who were still 
more surprised when I inquired for the residence of 
the sheikh. Then passing the little daily market (the 
dyrriya), which was crowded with people, I rode along 
the déndal, or promenade, straight up to the palace, 
which borders the promenade towards the east. It 
is flanked by a very indifferent mosque, built likewise 
of clay, with a tower at its N. W. corner, while houses 
of grandees inclose the place on the north and south 
sides. The only ornament of this place is a fine 
chédia or caoutchouc-tree in front of the house of ‘Ali 
Ladan, on the south side ; but occasionally it becomes 
enlivened by interesting groups of Arabs and native 
courtiers in all the finery of their dress, and of their 
richly caparisoned horses. 

The sheikh, though he usually resides in his palace 
in the eastern town, was at present here; and 
the slaves stared at me, without understanding, or 
caring to understand, what I wanted, until Diggama, 
the storekeeper, was called, who, knowing something 
of me as ‘Abd el Kerim, ordered a slave to conduct 
me to the vizier. Though I had heard some account 


of the sheikh living out of the western town, I was 
R 2 
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rather taken by surprise at seeing the large extent 
of the double town; and I was equally astonished at 
the number of gorgeously-dressed horsemen whom | 
met on my way. 

Considering my circumstances, I could not have 
chosen a more favourable moment for arriving. 
About two hundred horsemen were assembled before 
the house of the vizier, who was just about to mount 
his horse in order to pay his daily visit to the sheikh. 
When he came out, he saluted me in a very cheerful 
way, and was highly delighted when he heard and 
saw that I had come quite alone. He told me he had 
known me already, from the letter which I had sent 
to his agent in Zinder stating that I would come after 
I had finished my business, but not before. While he 
himself rode in great state to the sheikh, he ordered 
one of his people to show me my quarters. These 
were closely adjoining the vizier’s house, consisting of 
two immense courtyards, the more secluded of which 
inclosed, besides a half-finished clay dwelling, a very 
spacious and neatly-built hut. This, as I was told, 
had been expressly prepared for the mission before it 
was known that we were without means. 

I had scarcely taken possession of my quarters 
when I received several visits from various parties 
attached to the mission, who all at once made me 
quite au fait of all the circumstances of my not very 
enviable situation as one of its surviving members. 
The first person who called upon me was Ibrahim, 
the carpenter, who, at Mr. Richardson’s request, had 
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been sent up from Tripoli, at the monthly salary of 
twenty mahbubs besides a sum of four dollars for his 
maintenance. He was certainly a handsome young 
man, about twenty-two years of age,a native of “ the 
holy house” (Bét el mogaddus) or Jerusalem, with 
big sounding phrases in his mouth, and quite satis- 
fied to return with me directly to Fezzan without 
having done anything. Then came his more expe- 
rienced and cheerful companion, “Abd e’ Rahman, a 
real sailor, who was not so loud in his clamours, but 
urged more distinctly the payment of his salary, 
which was equal to that of Ibrahim. 

After I had consoled these dear friends, and assured 
them that I had no idea at present of returning north- 
wards, and that I should do my best to find the means 
of satisfying the most urgent of their claims, there ar- 
rived another of the bloodsuckers of the mission, and 
the most thirsty of them all. It was my colleague, the 
bibulous Yusuf, son of Mukni the former governor of 
Fezzin, accompanied by Mohammed ben Bu-Sad, 
whom Mr. Richardson, when he discharged Yusuf in 
Zinder, had taken into his service in his stead, and by 
Mohammed ben Habib, the least serviceable of Mr. 
Richardson’s former servants. Yusuf was mounted 
upon a fine horse, and most splendidly dressed ; but 
he was extremely gracious and condescending, as he 
entertained the hope that my boxes and bags, which 
had just arrived with my faithful Gatrdéni, were full of 
shells, and that I should be able to pay his salary at 


once. He was greatly puzzled when I informed him 
R 3 
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of my extreme poverty. Mr. Richardson’s other ser- 
vants, to my great regret, had gone off the day before, 
unpaid as they were, in order to regain their various 
homes. 

I now ascertained that the pay due to Mr. Richard- — 
son’s servants amounted to more than three hundred 
dollars; besides which there was the indefinite debt 
to the Sfaksi, amounting in reality to twelve hundred 
and seventy dollars, but which, by the form in which 
the bill had been given, might easily be doubled. I 
did not possess a single dollar, a single bernus, nor 
anything of value, and moreover was informed by 
my friends that I should be expected to make both to 
the sheikh and to the vizier a handsome present of my 
own. I now saw also that what the sherif el Habib 
had told me on the road (viz. that all Mr. Richardson’s 
things had been divided and squandered) was not 
altogether untrue. At least, they had been deposited 
with the vizier on very uncertain conditions, or 
rather had been delivered up to him by the two in- 
terpreters of our late companion, intimating to him 
that I and Mr. Overweg were quite subordinate peo- 
ple attached to the mission, and that we had no right 
to interfere in the matter. 

Seeing how matters stood, I thought it best, in 
order to put a stop to the intrigues which had been 
set a going, to take Mohammed ben Sad into my ser- 
vice on the same salary which he had received from 
Mr. Richardson. Besides, I pledged my word to all 
that they should each receive what was due to him, 
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only regretting that the rest of Mr. Richardson’s 
people had already gone away. 

After all these communications, fraught with op- 
pressive anxiety, I received a most splendid supper as 


well from the sheikh as from the vizier, and, after the 


various exertions of the day, enjoyed a quiet night’s 
rest in my clean cottage. 

Thus strengthened, I went the next morning to pay 
my respects to the vizier, taking with me a small 
present of my own, the principal attractions of which 
lay in a thick twisted lace of silk of very handsome 
workmanship, which I had had made in Tripoli, and a 
leathern letter-case of red colour, which I had brought 
with me from Europe. Destitute as I was of any 
means, and not quite sure as yet whether Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government would authorize me to 
carry out the objects of the mission, I did not deem it 
expedient to assume too much importance, but simply 
told the vizier that, though the director of the mis- 
sion had not been fortunate enough to convey to him 
and the sheikh with his own mouth the sentiments 
of the British Government, yet I hoped that, even in 
this respect, these endeavours would not be quite in 
vain, although at the present moment our means were 
so exhausted that, even for executing our scientific 
plans, we were entirely dependent on their kindness. 

The same reserve I maintained in my interview 
with the sheikh on the morning of Friday, when I 
laid little stress upon the object of our mission (to 


obtain security of commerce for English merchants), 
rR4 
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thinking it better to leave this to time, but other- 
wise dwelling upon the friendship established between 
the sheikh’s father and the English, and representing 
to them that, relying upon this manifestation of 
their friendly disposition, we had come without reserve 
to live awhile among them, and under their protection 
and with their assistance to obtain an insight into 
this part of the world, which appeared so strange in 
our eyes. Our conversation was quite free from con- 
straint or reserve, as nobody was present besides the 
sheikh and the vizier. 

I found the sheikh ‘Omar, the eldest son of Mo- 
hammed el Amin el Kanemy) a very simple, benevo- 
lent, and even cheerful man. He has regular and 
agreeable features, rather a little too round to be 
expressive ; but he is remarkably black —a real glossy 
black, such as is rarely seen in Bornu, and which he 
has inherited undoubtedly from his mother, a Bagir- 
maye princess. He was very simply dressed in a 
light tobe, having a bernts negligently wrapped 
round his shoulder; round his head a dark-red shawl 
was twisted with great care; and his face was quite 
uncovered, which surprised me not a little, as his 
father used to cover it in the Tawarek fashion. He 
was reclining upon a divan covered with a carpet, at 
the back of a fine airy hall neatly polished. 

My presents were very small, the only valuable 
article among them being a nice little copy of the 
Kuran, which on a former occasion I had bought in 
Egypt for five pounds sterling, and was now carrying 
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- with me for my own use. That I made a present of this 
book to the prince may perhaps be regarded with an 
unfavourable eye by some persons in this country ; 
but let them consider it as a sign of an unprejudiced 
mind, and of the very high esteem in which he held 
me, that, although knowing me to be a Christian, he 
did not refuse to accept from my hands that which was 
most holy in his eyes. On the whole I could not have 
expected a more friendly reception, either from the 
sheikh or from his vizier. But there was a very 
delicate point which I was obliged to touch upon: 
what was to become of Mr. Richardson’s property ? 
In the afternoon I went again to the vizier, and 
requested to see the inventory of all that my late 
companion had left; and he showed it to me and 
read it himself. He then ordered the box to be 
opened, which contained clothes and papers; and I 
was glad to see that not only the journals, upon the 
keeping of which Mr. Richardson had bestowed great 
care, but also all his other collectanea were safe. 
Having taken the inventory with me, I sent Moham- 
med the following day to him with the request that 
Mr. Richardson’s property should be delivered to me. 
Having been desired to call myself at noon, I went, but 
was surprised to find only Lamino (properly El 
Amin ), the vizier’s confidential officer, of whom I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. I was still more 
surprised when only some of Mr. Richardson’s boxes 
were brought in, and I was desired to select what I 
wanted, and leave the rest behind. This I refused 
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to do, and asked where the other things were, when 
Lamino did not hesitate to declare that the orna- 
mented gun and the handsome pair of pistols had 
been sold. Upon hearing this, though I had been 
treated very kindly and hospitably on my arrival, 
and had received immense quantities of provision of 
every kind, I could not refrain from declaring that 
if in truth they had behaved so unscrupulously with 
other people’s property I had nothing more to do here, 
and returned to my quarters immediately. 

My firmness had its desired effect; and late in 
the evening I received a message from the vizier, 
that if I wanted to have a private interview with him 
I might come now, as during the daytime he was 
always troubled by the presence of a great many peo- 
ple. The person who brought me this message was 
Haj Edris, a man of whom in the course of my pro- 
ceedings I shall have to speak repeatedly. Satisfied 
with having an opportunity of conversing with the 
vizier without reserve, I followed the messenger im- 
mediately, and found H4j Beshir quite alone, sitting 
in an inner court of his house, with two small wax 
candles by his side. We then had a long interview, 
which lasted till midnight, and the result of which 
was that I protested formally against the sale of those 
things left by Mr. Richardson, and insisted that all 
should be delivered to me and to Mr. Overweg as 
soon as he should arrive, when we would present to 
the sheikh and to the vizier, in a formal manner, all 
those articles which we knew our companion had in- 
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tended to give to them. Besides, | urged once more 
the necessity of forwarding the news of Mr. Richard- 
son’s death, and of my safe arrival, as soon as possible, 
as, after our late misfortunes in Air, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, as well as our friends, would be 
most anxious about our safety. I likewise tried to 
persuade my benevolent and intelligent host that he 
might do a great service to the mission, if he would 
enable us to carry out part of our scientific purposes 
without delay, as Government would certainly not 
fail to honour us with their confidence, if they saw that 
we were going on. Having carried all my points, and 
being promised protection and assistance to the widest 
extent, I indulged in a more friendly chat, and, de- 
lighted by the social character of my host, and full 
of the most confident hopes for my future proceedings, 
withdrew a little after midnight. 

Having in this way vindicated the honourable cha- 
racter of the mission, and my own, I applied myself 
with more cheerfulness to my studies and inquiries, 
for which I found ample opportunity; for many dis- 
tinguished personages from distant countries were 
staying here at this time, partly on their journey to 
or from Mekka, partly only attracted by the fame of 
the vizier’s hospitable and bounteous character. But 
before I give any account of my stay in Kikawa 
previous to my setting out for Adamawa, I think 
it well to try to impart to the reader a more lively 
interest in the country to which he has thus 
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been transferred, by laying before him a short ac 
count of its history, as I have been able to make ait 
out from original documents and from oral informa- 
tion. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


AUTHENTICITY AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE HISTORY OF 
BORNU. 


Any writer who attempts to recall from obscurity and 
oblivion the past ages of an illiterate nation, and to 
lay before the public even the most elementary sketch 
of its history, will probably have to contend against 
the strong prejudices of numerous critics, who are 
accustomed to refuse belief to whatever is incapable 
of bearing the strictest inquiry. 

The documents upon which the history of Bérnu 
is based, besides the scanty information contained in 
the narratives of recent explorers, are — 

1. Achronicle (“divan”), or rather the dry and 
sterile abridgment of a chronicle, comprising the 
whole history of Bérnu, from the earliest time down 
to Ibrahim, the last unfortunate offspring of the royal 
family, who had just ascended the crumbling throne 
of the Bérnu empire when the last English expedi- 
tion arrived in that country. 6 pp. 4to.* 


* Of this document I have sent a copy from Kukawa to the 
Leipsic Oriental Society ; and a translation of it has been published 
in the Journal (Zeitschrift) of that society in the year 1852, p. 
305. ff, with notes by M. Blau. 
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2. Two other still shorter lists of the Bornu kings. 

3. A detailed history of the first twelve years of 
the reign of the king Edris Alawéma, consisting of 
two parts, in my copy one of 77 and the other of 145 
pages, and written by a contemporary of the above- 
mentioned king, the imam Ahmed, son of Sofiya. Of 
this very interesting and important history a copy 
was forwarded by the late vizier of Bérnu, Haj Beshir 
ben Tirab, at my urgent request*, to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, and is now in the Foreign 
Office; another copy I myself have brought back. 

4. A few facts regarding the history of this coun- 
try, mentioned by Arabic writers, such as Ebn Said 
(A.D. 1282), Ebn Battita (A.D. 1353), Ebn Khaldun 
(A.D. 1385), and Makrizi (about a.p. 1400), Leo 
Africanus (A. D. 1528), 

5. A short document containing information about 
embassies sent to Tripoli by some Bornu kings, and 
published in the “ Bulletin de la Société Géogra- 
phique de Paris,” 1849, 252. ff. 

I now proceed to inquire into the character of the 
first of these documents, which is the only one among 
them comprising the whole history of Bornu, and 
which therefore forms the basis of our tables. The 
most momentous question is,—upon what authority 
this document rests, and when it was compiled. 
As for the first point, 1 have been assured by Shitima 


* See a letter of mine from Ktikawa, Nov. 20. 1852, addressed 
to Chevalier Bunsen, and published in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 


1855, p. 7. 
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Makarémma (a man intimately connected with the 
old dynasty, who made the two copies for me, and of 
whom some notice will be found in my journal) that 
it is a mere extract from a more voluminous work, 
which he represented as still existing, but which I 
was unable to procure, as it is carefully concealed. 
The whole business of collecting documents and in- 
formation relative to the history of the old dynasty 
was most difficult, and demanded much discretion, 
as the new dynasty of the Kanemiyin endeavours to 
obliterate as much as possible the memory of the old 
Kanuri dynasty, and has assiduously destroyed all 
its records wherever they could be laid hold of. 

As regards the time when the chronicle, of which the 
manuscript in question is a very meagre and incorrect 
abridgment, was written, it is stated that the various 
parts of it were composed at different times, at the 
beginning of every new reign; and the question is, 
when the Kanuri people, or rather their tlama, 
began to commit to writing the most important facts 
of their history. This question we are fortunately 
enabled, from Imam Ahmed’s work, to answer satis- 
factorily; namely, that there existed no written 
record whatever of the history of his country pre- 
vious to the king Edris Katakarmabi, whose reign 
falls in the first half of the sixteenth century of 
our era. For when that writer refers to facts 
of the older history, he is only able to cite as his 
authority oral information received from old men 
versed in historical tradition ; and he evidently men- 
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tions as the oldest author of a written history, the 
fakih Masfarma ‘Omar ben ‘Othman, who wrote the 
history of the king in question. 

The annals, therefore, of the time preceding the 
period of this king and of his predecessor ‘Ali Gaji- 
déni, appear to be based entirely upon oral informa- 
tion, and cannot but be liable to a certain degree 
of inaccuracy as to the actions attributed to each 
king, the length of their respective reigns, and even 
the order of succession, where it was not dependent 
on genealogy or descent. For it would be the ex- 
treme of hypercriticism to deny that the royal 
family of Bérnu, in the middle of the 16th century, 
could not or may not justly be supposed to have pre- 
served with great precision their line of descent for 
fifteen or twenty generations; and in this respect the 
chronicle No. 1. is entirely confirmed and borne out 
by Imam Ahmed, who, in the introduction to his His- 
tory, gives the pedigree of his master Hdris Alawéma 
up to his first royal ancestor, while the difference in 
the form of the names, and one slight variance in the 
order of succession, as given by these two documents, 
is a plain proof that they have not been borrowed 
from each other, but have been based on independent 
authorities. 

The disagreement in question is certainly a remark- 
able one; but it is easily explained. For Makrizi, in 
harmony with the extract from the chronicle, names 
the father of the kings Edris and Daud (whose reign 
he places about the year 700 of the Hejra), Ibrahim, 
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while Imam A’hmed calls them sons of Nikale son of 
Ibrahim; and this is the general statement of the 
natives of the country even at the present time, every 
educated man knowing “ Daud tata Nikalebe,” or 
Daud Nikdlemi. The fact is, that the name Biri, which 
the chronicle attributes to the father of Ibrahim the 
grandfather of Edris and Datid, being a variation of 
the form Biram, is identical with Ibrahim; whence it 
appears that Nikale was another name of Ibrahim the 
son of Biri. The same is the case with regard to the 
names A’hmed and Dunama, which are identical, if 
not with regard to their meanings, at least with 
regard to their applications, as well as the names 
Sélma or Sélmama and ‘Abd el Jelil. 

This general harmony between the pedigree of the 
Bornu kings as given by the chronicle No. 1. and the 
Imam A‘hmed, a learned and clever man in a high 
position, and in constant connection with the court, 
is, I think, very satisfactory, and the more so if we 
take into consideration that, from a reason which I 
shall soon mention, and which at the same time is a 
strong argument in favour of the authenticity of these 
two documents, the pedigree as given by them is not 
the only one current in Bérnu, but the line of descent 
and succession varies greatly in one of the two other 
short chronicles which are mentioned in No. 2., while 
the third one, which does not appear to make any 
pretensions to completeness, cannot be taken into 
account here. Hence, as far as regards the line of 
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descent or succession, I have not thought these two 
lists worthy of attention, except only with regard to 
the reign following that of the 58th king, if we count 
the reign of the usurper Said “Ali, the son of Haj 
‘Omar. For here the chronicle No. 1. has omitted, 
by mistake or negligence, the well-established reign 
of Edris ben “Ali, who, succeeding to his father “Ali, 
preceded his younger brother Dtinama ben “Ali, and 
reigned 20 years.* 

What I have here said with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the chronicle refers only to the line of 
descent and succession of the kings mentioned; but, 
of course, it is quite another question, if we take into 
view the length of time attributed to the reign of each 
succeeding king. But even here the dates of the 
chronicle are confirmed in a most surprising and satis- 
factory manner by the history of Imam A’hmed, who, 
in relating the successful expedition of Edris A’aishami 
to Kanem, states that from the time when Daud Ni- 
kalemi was obliged to leave his capital Njimiye, down 
to the period when Edris made his entrance into it, 
122 years had elapsed. Now, according to the dates 
of the chronicle, between the end of the reign of Daud 
and the beginning of the reign of Hdris, who is ex- 
pressly stated by the historian to have undertaken 
that expedition in the first year of his reign, there in- 


* Indeed, in the copy which I sent to Europe, the copyist has 
corrected this error; but unfortunately, instead of inserting this 
reign in the right place, he has added the twenty years to the 
thirty-three years of the reign of the elder Edris ben ‘Ali. 
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tervened exactly 121 years. And indeed we see from 
the Imaém’s account, that most people thought this was 
the real length of the period, and not 122 years; so 
well were the educated inhabitants of Bérnu at that 
time acquainted with the history of their country. 
Perhaps ‘also Ima4m A’hmed wishes here to refute 
Masfarma, the historian of Edris A’aishami, who ad- 
hered to the general opinion. 

Unfortunately, the length of the several reigns is 
our only guide with regard to the chronology of 
this history, as neither the chronicle nor even Imaém 
A‘hmed specifies particular years with reference to 
any of the events which they mention. This is indeed 
a very great defect, not so apparent in the dry chro- 
nicle as in the account of the learned priest; and it 
seems almost inconceivable, as he is very particular, 
not only with regard to seasons, but even to months 
and days, mentioning with great exactness on what 
day of the month his master did so and so, and even 
disputing, in this respect, slight variations of opinion. 
If he had only given us the date of a single year, we 
should be much better off as to the chronology of the 
history of Bérnu. As it is, if we put out of account 
other chronological data which we are fortunately in 
possession of, in order to reduce to chronology the 
events mentioned by the chronicle, we can only reckon 
backwards the number of years attributed by it to the 
reign of each successive king, commencing from the 


death of Sultan Dunama, who in the year a.u. 1233 
s 2 
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was killed in the battle at Ngala (written “ Ghala” 
in Arabic, but called ‘“ Angala” by the members of 
the former expedition ).* 

If we now count together the years attributed 
to each reign, proceeding in a backward order, and 
beginning with the end of the year u.1233, we ob- 
tain, in an inverse order, the following chronological 


* T have here to correct an error made by Mr. Blau, the trans- 
lator of the chronicle, who, owing to a mere slip of the pen in 
the document, has been induced to insert between the reign of 
the 50th, or according to him (as he does not count the usurper 
Said) the 49th king, Mohammed son of Edris, and the 51st, ‘Ali 
son of Zineb, another king also named Mohammed, with a reign 
likewise of 19 years. But to every one who reads the chronicle 
with attention, and is aware of its negligent character, it must 
be evident that in the article in question it is only by mistake 
that Mohammed, when mentioned the second time, is ealled the 
son of Dinama instead of Edris. There is certainly some diffi- 
culty in the passage in question, with regard to the circumstance 
that this prince is said to have resided 19 (years?) at Ladé; but 
it is easily to be explained when we remember that even at the 
present day there is such a place in the neighbourhood of old Birni. 
(Denham and Clapperton’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 150. 152.); another 
place of the same name was situated a few days N.E. from Gham- 
bart on the road to Kanem. But be this as it may, the historical 
introduction of Imam A’hmed to his account of the reign of Edris 
A‘aishimi Alawéma, where he passes in review the proceed- 
ings of this king’s predecessors with regard to Kanem, leaves 
not the least doubt about the line of succession.— As for the 
length of the reign of Edris ben ‘Ali, the 54th king, there was, 
as I have mentioned above, a mistake in the copy from which the 
translation was made, giving 53 years instead of 33; but these 
20 years just compensate for the 20 years of the homonymous 
king Edris ben ‘Ali, which, just on account of the homonymy, 
have been left out by mistake, adding the 20 years due to him to 
the reign of the elder king of the same name. 


el 
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dates for the more important periods of the history 


of Bornu. 
A.H. A.D. 

Beginning of the reign of Ayuma_ - 391 - 1000, 1 
Beginning of the reign of Humé, the 

first Moslim king - - 479 - 1086 
Reign of Dinama Dibalaémi, the war- 

like and daring king who spoiled 

the talisman of Bornu~ - - 618-658 1221-1259, 60 
Beginning of the reign of Ibrahim 

Nikaélemi ” - - 707 ~ 1307 
Beginning of the reign of Edris ben 

Ibrahim - - - - 754 - 1353 
End of the reign of Datd, who suc- 

cumbed to the Bulala = - - 789 - 1387 
End of the reign of ‘Othman ben Edris 795 - 1392, 38 
The reign of ‘Omar, who abandoned 

his residence in Kénem altogether, 

ceding it to the Bulala_ - - 796-799 1595-1396 
Beginning of the reign of ‘Ali Dana- 

mami = - - - 877 - 1472 
Beginning of the reign of Edris Ka- 

tarkamabi - - - iil - 1505 
Beginning of the reign of Edris Ala- 

woma- = - - - 980 - 1572 
Beginning of the reign of Haj ‘Omar 1036 - 1626, 7 
Beginning of the reign of ‘Ali ben 

Haj ‘Omar - - - 1055 - 1645 


Having obtained these dates, we have first to 
observe that to fill up the period from Aytima to 
Dhu Yazan, the presumed ancestor of the Séfuwa, 
and even known as such to Abt ’] Feda as well as to 
Makrizi, and whose age (as being that of a man who 
predicted the coming of the prophet) is fixed beyond 
all doubt, only six generations are left. This is the 


circumstance which I mentioned above as speaking 
s 3 
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greatly in favour of the authenticity of this chronicle 
and its genealogies, even with regard to the more 
remote times. For if it had not been necessary to 
preserve scrupulously a well-established line of suc- 
cession, how easy would it have been to introduce a 
few more individuals in order to fill up this blank, as 
has been done in the other list (0), instead of ad- 
mitting the palpable nonsense of attributing to the 
two oldest kings a reign of from 250 to 800 years. 
Even Séf and Ibrahim, the first two princes of the line, 
are, I think, quite historical persons, whose existence 
was so well established that a conscientious chronicler 
could not change anything in the number of years 
attributed to the length of their reigns. 

Following, therefore, the hints given to us by the 
chronicle itself, we fix the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Séfuwa in Kanem about the middle of the third 
century after Mohammed, or a little before the year 
900 of our era. We shall afterwards return to this 
circumstance. 

Now we shall first see how triumphantly the 
authenticity of the chronicle is confirmed in every 
respect by the occasional remarks made by Makrizi 
and Ebn Batuta with regard to the history of Bérnu. 

Unfortunately, the oldest date which Makrizi (on 
the authority, as it would seem, of Eb’n Said) men- 
tions with regard to Kanem™, namely, an expedition 
made by its king into the fertile districts of Mabina 


* Hamaker, Specimen Catal., p. 107. 


er 
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in the year H. 650, cannot be used as a sufficient test 
of the authenticity of the chronicle, as the historian 
does not mention the name of the king; but the deed 
itself harmonizes exceedingly well with the warlike 
and enterprising character of Dinama Dibalami, 
whose reign, according to our chronicle, falls between 
the years 618 and 658. Just the same is to be said 
of the fact mentioned by Eb’n Khaldun, who, in his 
valuable history of the Berbers, which has been re- 
cently made accessible to all, relates * the interesting 
fact that, among other valuable presents, a giraffe was 
sent by the king of Kanem (to whom even at that 
early date he gives the title of “master of Bérnu”’ 
to Abt “Abd-Allah el Mostanser the king of Tunis, in 
the year of the Hejra 655. The same historian, in 
another passage of his work, referring to the year 656, 
mentions again the king of Kanem as having caused 
the death of ason of Karakosh el Ghozzi el Modafferi, 
the well-known adventurous chieftain who had tried 
to establish himself in Wadan.f 

But fortunately we have other data which afford 
us a very fair test. According to Makrizif{, not long 


* E’bn Khaldin, ed. Macguckin de Slane, Algér. 1847, vol. i. 
p- 429. With regard to the friendship existing between the Bent 
Hafis and the kings of Kénem, see E’bn Khaldin, vol. i. p. 263. 

{ E’bn Khaldin, vol. i. p. 300., transl. vol. ii. p. 96. E’bn 
Khalduin, according to his own statement, follows here the au- 
thority of the sheikh Abt-Mohammed, e’ Tijdni. Compare 
Journal Asiatique, 4me série, vol. xx. p. 158. 

{ Makrizi, Hamaker, Specimen Catal. p. 206. Makrizi is mis- 
taken in supposing Kanem to be a town and the capital of Bornu. 

s 4 
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after the close of the seventh century of the Hejra 
(fi heduid sennet seba mayet), the king of Kanem was 
Haj Ibrahim; after him reigned his son, el Haj 
Kdris —the historian does not say expressly that -he 
immediately succeeded his father; then Daud, the 
brother of Edris, and another son of Ibrahim; then 
‘Omar, the son of Daéud’s elder brother Haj Edris; 
and then “Othman, the brother of the former, and 
another son of Edris. Makrizi adds that this last- 
named king reigned shortly before a. u. 800; and 
then he states that the inhabitants of Kanem revolted 
against the successors of Ibrahim, and made them- 
selves independent, but that Bérnu remained their 
kingdom. | 
All these dates given by Makrizi, as may be seen 
from the few most important events which I have 
extracted from the chronicle, are in most surprising 
harmony with the information conveyed in a dry and 
sterile but uncorrupted way by the latter. Notwith- 
standing the slight discrepancy in the order of suc- 
cession of the later kings, whose reign was of very 
short duration, and whose relationship is: rather 
perplexing, is it possible to find a harmony more 
complete than this, if we take into consideration the 
only way in which Makrizi could have obtained his 
information, that is to say, from merchants or pil- 
grims visiting Egypt on their way to Mekka ?* 


* Makrizi has two other interesting statements with regard to 
the kings of Kanem, which, although they certainly cannot lay 
claim to absolute accuracy, nevertheless have evidently reference to 
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We now come to E’bn Battita; and we again find 
the same surprising harmony between the fact regard- 
ing Bérnu, as mentioned by him, and the dates of the 
chronicle. The famous and enterprising traveller of 
Tangiers, on his return-journey from his visit to 
Western Sudan, left the capital of Mélle or Mali 
(that is, Mungo Park’s Jara) the 22nd of Moharrem, 
754, and, proceeding by way of Timbuktu or Tumbutu, 
and thence down the I’sa or Niger to Gagho or Gégo, 


certain facts which the diligent historian, placed at such a distance 
from the object of his inquiry, has not rightly understood. The 
first of these passages (Hamaker, p. 206.) states that Mohammed the 
son of Jil (so— ee ee the name is to be read, instead of the absurd 


Jebl or Jabal), that is, most probably, Jil Shikomémi, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Bulala, was the first of them who accepted 
the Mohammedan creed; this statement evidently regards the 
dynasty of the Bulala, who, at the time when Makrizi wrote, had 
driven the Bérnu dynasty out of Kanem, and it does not at all 
affect the statement of the chronicle, which calls Humé the first 
Moslim king of Bérnu. The second passage of the celebrated his- 
torian of Egypt (Quatremére, Mémoires sur ’Egypte, t. ii. p. 28. ; 
Burckhardt, ‘Travels in Nubia, 2nd ed. app. ili. p. 456. f.) is very re- 
markable ; and although we are not yet able to understand perfectly 
its real purport, nevertheless it seems to refer to some circumstance 
of great interest: for, according to this statement, the Islam was 
introduced into Kanem by Hady el ‘Othmani, a pretended descend- 
ant of the khalif “Othman, even before the period of the Séfuwa, 
or the Yazaniyin (descendants of Dhu Yazan). Here the excellent 
inquirer has most probably confounded the successors of Humé 
with the Diguwa, forgetting that even the dynasty of the pagan 
Duiguwa belonged to the Séfuwa. In other respects this state- 
ment is in perfect harmony with the common tradition of the 
Bornu people—that the Islam was brought to the Séfuwa, when 
they were still settled in Burgu, by a special messenger of the 
Prophet. 
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and thence to Tekadda*, in speaking about the copper 
found in the mines near this town, relates that the 
bars made of it were exported to Gober and Ragha 
(or rather Raghay), and also to Bérnu, and then adds 
the interesting fact that the name of the ruling king 
of the latter country was Edris. 

Now, if we follow implicitly the dates of the chroni- 
cle, Edris ben Ibrahim (Nikdle) ascended the throne 
in that very year (753) when, according to this pre- 
cious and unimpeachable testimony of the illustrious 
and intelligent traveller, he actually occupied the 
throne. 

The very remarkable and really surprising harmony 
here shown to exist between the chronicle and the 
dates which have come to our knowledge from other 
sources, will, | hope, give to any unprejudiced mind 
some degree of confidence in the authenticity of that 
document, and will make him aware of its superiority 
over the information of a man like Leo Africanus, or 
rather Hasen Ebn Mohammed el Wasas, who, though 
he undoubtedly has, and will always have, the merit 
of having given to Europe a clear general view of 
the political and linguistic groups of Central Africa, 
yet, on account of the manner in which his report 
was drawn up (merely from memory, after the lapse 


* See Vol. I. p. 464. Iwill here only mention that the forty 
days’ journey stated by E’bn Battta to intervene between Tekadda 
and Bérnu are to be counted, as it seems, to Njimiye, the old capital 
of Ka4nem; Birni, or rather Ghasréggomo, at least, not being 
founded at that time. 
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of many years), cannot be a decisive authority on any 
special circumstance. Hence, when he states that the 
name of the king of Bérnu, at the time when he 
visited the country, was Abraham (Ibrahim), we may 
confidently assume that he is wrong, and that he 
speaks of the illustrious conqueror “Ali ben Dunama, 
who restored peace and glory to that distracted coun- 
try, and, on account of his warlike character and his 
various expeditions, obtained the surname el Gh4&zi. 
I shall return to this subject in the chronological 
table, in speaking of the reign of “Ali ben Diuinama. 

As for the document mentioned above as No. 5., it 
contains a few valuable dates with regard to those 
Boérnu kings who reigned near the time when the 
author obtained his information in Tripoli, while for 
the older times, about which the people could only 
inform him “ par tradition de leurs peres,” his infor- 
mation is of little value. The most important dates 
which it contains are those which have reference to 
the time of the accession to the throne of the three 
Bérnu kings, ‘Abd-Allah ben Dinama, Haj ‘Omar, 
and Haj “Ali; and these vary but little from the dates 
computed from the chronicle, and serve therefore to 
confirm its accuracy. 

However, it is not my design to vindicate this 
chronicle from all possibility of error; but my object 
is to show that its general character, dry and meagre 
as it is, has the strongest claim to authenticity. In- 
deed I am sure that it can be fully relied upon, all 
uncertainty being reduced to a space of one or two 
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years; I may therefore be allowed to assert that 
the chronological table, which I shall give in the 
Appendix, is something more than a mere fairy tale. 
But in this place, [ think it well to offer a few general 
remarks on the characteristic features of the history 
of Bérnu. 

I have first to speak of the origin of the Séfuwa or 
Duguwa. We have already seen that the chronology 
of the Bérnu people, if palpable absurdities be left out 
of consideration, does not, carry their history further 
down than the latter half of the ninth century of our 
era. Accordingly there can be no further question as 
to whether Séf was really the son of the celebrated 
Dhu Yazan, and identical with Séf Dhu Yazan, the 
last native ruler of the Himyaritic kingdom, who cele- 
brated his accession to the throne in the famous 
castle of Gumdan, and with the assistance of Khosru 
Parvis liberated Yeman from the dominion of the 
Abyssinians. I frankly confess that, while Ibrahim 
the son of Séf, as “father of the king” (as he appears 
to have been entitled occasionally), seems to me to 
have a really historical character, I entertain sincere 
doubts whether Séf be not a mere imaginary per- 
sonage, introduced into the pedigree expressly in 
order to connect it with Yeman. Indeed, in one short 
list of Bérnu kings which I possess, several princes 
are mentioned before S¢f, whose names, such as 
Futirmi, Halar Sukayami, Halarmi, Bunumi, Rizalmi, 
Mairimi, have quite a Kanuri character. As the 
reader will see, I do not at all doubt of some con- 
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nection existing between the ruling family of Bdérnu 
and the Himyaritic or Kushitic stock; but I doubt its 
immediate descent from the royal Himyaritic family. 

But be this as it may, I think that Leo Africanus, 
who is a very good authority for general relations, is 
right in stating that the kings of Bornu originated 
from the Libyan tribe of the Bardoa, a tribe also men- 
tioned by Makrizi as Berdoa. That there is an ethno- 
logical connection between the names Bérnu or Bérnu, 
Bérgu, Berdoa, Berdama, Berauni, Berber, can scarcely 
be doubted ; but to many the Berdoa might seem to 
have nearer relation with the Teda or Tébu than with 
the real Berber or Mazigh. Sultan Béllo certainly, 
in the introduction to his history of the conquests of 
the Fulbe, expressly says that the Bornu dynasty was 
of Berber origin; and it is on this account that the 
Hausa people call every Bérnu man “ ba-Bérberche,”* 
and the Bérnu nation “ Bérbere.” This view of the 
subject is confirmed by the distinct statement of Ma- 
krizif, who says that that was the common tradition 
of the people at his time—‘it is said that they are 
descended from the Berbers,’— and moreover in 
another passage} informs us that the king of Kénem 
was a nomade, or wanderer; although it seems that 
this statement refers properly to the Buldla dynasty. 

Before the time of Sélma, or Sélmama, the son of 


* This “ba” is evidently the indefinite article a, corre- 
sponding to the Berber “va.” Compare what I have said in 
Vol. I. about “ ba-Tare.” 


+ See the second passage referred to in the note, p. 265. 
{ Makrizi, Hamaker, p. 206., \\~ -) Syd) gd 9. 
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Bikoru, whose reign began about a. H. 581, the kings 
are stated by the chronicle to have been of a red com- 
plexion *, like the Arabs ; and to such an origin from 
the red race, the Syrian-Berber stock, is certainly to 
be referred their custom of covering the face and 
never showing the mouth, to which custom E’bn 
Batuta adverts in speaking of King Edris, who ruled 
in his time. To this origin is also to be referred 
the custom, till recently practised, of putting the new 
king upon a shield, and raising him up over the heads 
of the people +, as well as the polity of the empire, 
which originally was entirely aristocratical, based 
upon a council of twelve chiefs, without whose assent 
nothing of importance could be undertaken by the 
king. 

We have a very curious statement concerning the 
Bornu empire, emanating from Lucas, the traveller 
employed by the African Association{, and based on 
the authority of his Arab informants, principally Ben 
‘Ali, who no doubt was a very clever and intelligent 
man. He describes the Bérnu kingdom as an elective 
monarchy, the privilege of choosing a successor among 
the sons of a deceased king, without regard to pri- 
ority «of birth, being conferred by the nation on 
three of the most distinguished men of the country. 


* Even the governor of Zinder is still complimented in the 
songs to his praise as “ja” (red). 

| Compare with this custom E’bn Batita’s description of a 
similar custom in Timbiktu, Journal Asiat., série iv. t. i. p. 226. 

t Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i. p. 148. f. 
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He does not say whether these belonged to the cour- 
tiers, or whether every private individual might be 
called upon promiscuously to fulfil this important 
duty; but the strict etiquette of the court of Bérnu 
makes it probable that the former was the case. 

Be this as it may, the choice being made, the three 
electors proceeded to the apartment of the sovereign 
elect, and conducted him in silence to the gloomy 
place in which the unburied corpse of his deceased 
father was deposited; for till this whole ceremony 
was gone through the deceased could not be interred. 
There, over the corpse of his deceased father, the 
newly elected king seems to have entered into some 
sort of compromise sanctioned by oath, binding him- 
self that he would respect the ancient institutions, 
and employ himself for the glory of the country. 

I shall have to mention a similar custom still pre- 
vailing at the present day in the province of Miniyé, 
which belonged to that part of the empire called 
Yeri, while the dynasty of the Muniyéma probably 
descended from the Berber race. Every newly elected 
Muniydéma, still at the present day, is in duty bound 
to remain for seven days in a cave hollowed out by 
nature, or by the hand of man, in the rock behind 
the place of sepulchre of the former Muniydéma, in the 
ancient town of Gammasak, although it is quite de- 
serted at present, and does not contain a living soul. 

But that not only the royal family, but even a great 
part of the whole nation, or rather one of the nations 
which were incorporated into the Bérnu empire, was 
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of Ber Ber origin, is still clear so late as the time of 
Kdris Alawéma, that is to say, only two centuries and 
a half ago; for in the report of his expeditions, con- 
stant mention is made of the Berber tribes (‘ kabail 
el Beraber ”) as a large component part of his army, 
and constantly two parts of this army are distin- 
guished as the Reds, “el A’hhmar,” and the Blacks, 
fevoud?.™ 

This part of the population of Bérnu has separated 
from the rest, I suspect, in consequence of the policy 
of ‘Ali, the son and successor of Haj ‘Omar, a very 
warlike prince, who, in the second half of the 17th 
century, waged a long war with A’gades. 

Viewed in the light thus shed by past history, the 
continual and uninterrupted warlike expeditions made 
by the Tawarek at the present time against the north- 
ern regions of Bérnu and against Kanem assume quite 
a new and far more interesting character. 

Now if it be objected that the Kanuri or Bérnu 
language does not appear to contain any Berber ele- 
ments T (which indeed it does not), I have only to 


* Makrizi says of the inhabitants of Kanem in general, that they 
were moldthemtn ; that is to say, they covered their faces with a 
litham. The names of towns like Bérberwa and others may be also \ 
mentioned here. Compare Leo’s expression— “ Negri e Bianchi.” 

+ In the vocabulary of the Kanuri language, a few words may 
easily be discovered which have some relation to the Berber lan- 
guage, the most remarkable amongst which seems to me the term 
for ten, “meghi,” which is evidently connected with the Temé- 
shight word “ merat,” or rather “meghat;” but the grammar is 
entirely distinct, and approaches the Central Asiatic or Turanian 


stock. 
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adduce the exactly parallel example of the Bulala, 
a brother dynasty of the Bérnu royal family, de- 
scended from the same stock, who, having settled 
and founded a dynasty among the tribe of the Kuka, 
in the territory of Fittri, still continued to speak their 
native language, that is the Kanuri, in the time of 
Leo*, but have now entirely forgotten it, adopting 
the language of the people over whom they ruled ; 
and similar examples are numerous. 

A second point which deserves notice is, that the 
Kantri even at the present day call people in ge- 
neral, but principally their kings, always after the 
name of their mother, and that the name of the 
mother’s tribe is almost continually added in the 
chronicle as a circumstance of the greatest impor- 
tance. Thus the famous king Dunama ben Selmaa is 
known in Bérnu generally only under the name of 
Dibalami, from the name of his mother Dibala ; 
and the full form of his royal title is Dibalémi 
Duinama Selmami, his mother’s name, as the most 
noble and important, preceding his individual name, 
which is followed by the name derived from his 
father. It is also evident, even from the dry and 
jejune report of the chronicle, what powerful in- 
mience the Walide or’ ‘“ Magira.” — this is her 
native title — exercised in the affairs of the king- 


* Leo, when he says that the language of Gaoga is identical 
with the Bérnu language, does not speak of the language of the 
whole nation, but only of that of the ruling tribe, the Bulala. 
But of this interesting fact I shall say more on another occasion. 
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dom; I need only mention the examples of Gumsu 
(“ oumsu” means the chief wife) Fasami, who im- 
prisoned her son Biri, when already king, for a 
whole year, and of A’aishad or ‘Aisa, the mother of 
Edris, who for a number of years exercised such 
paramount authority, that in some lists, and even by 
many ulama at the present time, her name is in- 
serted in the list of the sovereigns of the country. 

These circumstances may be best explained by sup- 
posing that a kind of compromise took place between 
the strangers — Berbers, or rather Iméshagh (Ma- 
zigh) from the tribe of the Berdoa—and the tribe or 
tribes among whom they settled, just in the same 
manner as we have seen that a stipulation of the 
same kind was probably made between the con- 
quering Kél-owi and the ancient inhabitants of Air 
of the Gdber race; and the same circumstances, with 
similar results, are observable in ancient times, in the 
relations subsisting between the Grecian colonists 
and the original inhabitants of Lycia. 

The most important among the indigenous tribes 
of Kanem are the Kiye or Beni Kiya, also men- 
tioned in the time of Edris Alawéma*, the Meghar- 

* = blend or we 2! Ba 6S Let: The diacritic points 
over ,¢ in the word (4,3 have been omitted in the copy of the 


chronicle which I forwarded to Leipsic, and Mr. Blau therefore 
reads “ Derw ;” but where the name is mentioned by Imam Ahmed 
the points are never omitted. However, where the country Derk or 
Derg is to be looked for I cannot say with any degree of certainty. I 


once thought that (#0 cle] might be “the people of the shields,” 
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mah, who may possibly be identical with the Ghe- 
marmah, the Temaghera* (evidently a Berber name), 
the Débiri, the Kunkuna, at present established in 
Karga, and finally the Tébu or Tubu, or rather 
Ted&é. Of all these the last-named constituted by 
far the most important and most numerous tribe. 
To them belonged the mother of Dunama ben Humé, 
the most powerful of the older kings of Bérnu, who 
appears to have thrice performed the pilgrimage to 
Mekka. Indeed it would seem that the real talisman 
which Dibal4mi Dunama Selmami spoiled consisted 
in the friendly relation between the Berauni or 
Kanuri and the Tébu, which was so intimate that 
the name of Berauni, which originally belonged to 
the inhabitants of Bérnu, is still at present the 
common name given by the Tawarek to the Tébu; 
or rather, the latter are a race intimately related to 
the original stock of the Kantri, as must become 
evident to every unprejudiced mind that investigates 
their language.f 

or “armed with shields,” like the Kanembd at present ; but I have 


satisfied myself that this is not the case. — The Kiye still at the 
present day form the chief portion of the Koyam. 


i eS oi uy? soles. Kera, not Keraw, is the name of the 
place which Mr. Blau (p. 322.) tries to identify with Ker4wa, the 
old capital of Mandara. But this is evidently wrong.—There can 
be scarcely any doubt that the Temaghera have given their name 
to the province Demagherim or Damagherim. The letter beginning 
the name was a b. 


+ I shall say more on this subject in the historical introduction 
to my vocabularies. At present I can only refer the reader to a 
few remarks which I have made on the relation between the modi 
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How powerful a tribe the Teda were, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the length of the war which they 
carried on with that very king Dunama Selmami, 
and which is said to have lasted more than seven 
years. Indeed, it would seem as if it had been only 
by the assistance of this powerful tribe that the suc- 
cessors of Jil Shikomémi were able to found the 
powerful dynasty of the Buldala, and to lay the 
foundation of the great empire called by Leo Gaoga, 
comprehending all the eastern and north-eastern parts 
of the old empire of Kanem, and extending at times 
as far as Déngola, so that in the beginning of the 
16th century it was larger than Bérnu.* Even in 
the latter half of the 16th century, the Tedd appear 
to have constituted a large proportion of the military 
force of the Buldla in Kanem; and great numbers 
of them are said, by the historian of the powerful 
king Edris Alawéma, to have emigrated from Kanem 
into Bérnu, in consequence of the victories obtained 
by that prince over the Bulala. At that time they 
seem to have settled principally in the territories of 
the Koyam, a tribe very often mentioned in the book 
Teda (the Tébu language) and the Kaniri, in a letter addressed 
to M. Lepsius, and published in Gumprecht’s Monatsberichte 


(Journal of the Geographical Society of Berlin), 1854, vol. ii. p. 373. 
The Teda, together with the Kanuri, formed the stock called by 
Makrizi | .\¢) (Zaghdi) and _.<<.\ by Masidi. (Meadows 1, 
XXxiii. p. 138.) 

* This, I think, is also the meaning of Leo, when he says (1. ec. 
c.7.), “Il dominio del re di Borno, il quale ne 4 la minore” (parte), 
But Leo wrote just at the time when Boérnu was about again to rise 
to new splendour. 
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of Im4m Ahmed as forming ‘part of the Bérnu army, 
and with whom at present they are completely inter- 
mixed.* It is very remarkable, that neither by the 
chronicle, nor by the historian of Edris Alawéma, 
the large tribe of the Manga, which evidently formed 
a very considerable element in the formation of the 
Boérnu nation, is ever once mentioned. 

While the tribes above enumerated were more or 
less absorbed by the empire of Kanem, and, in the 
course of time, adopted the Mohammedan religion 
professed by its rulers, there was, on the other hand, 
a very numerous indigenous tribe which did not 
become amalgamated with the conquering element, 
but, on the contrary, continued to repel it in a hos- 
tile manner, and for a long time threatened its very 
existence. These were the “Soy” or “86,” a tribe 
settled originally in the vast territory inclosed to- 
wards the north and north-west by the komadugu 


* However, even in the time of Lucas (Proceedings of the Afric. 
Assoc., vol. i. p. 119.), great part at least of the Koyam were still 
living in Kanem. The I’keli, or rather “ people of I’keli,” Js | bl, 
mentioned by Makrizi, seem not to have constituted a separate tribe, 
although they had a chief or CX of their own, there being not the 
least doubt that they were the inhabitants of the celebrated place 


Ikeli, \S\, usually called Fértwa by the Bornu people, about 
which I shall speak in the course of my journey to Kanem. — A 
peculiar tribe is mentioned frequently by the im4m Ahmed as 
el Kenaniyin; but Iam not yet able to offer a well-established 
opinion with regard to them. — With regard to the Arabs who 
are mentioned several times in Imam Ahmed’s history, as a power- 
ful element in the population of K4nem, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 
T 3 
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Waube, erroneously called the Yeou, and towards the — 
east by the Shari, and divided, as it would seem, into 
several small kingdoms. 

This powerful tribe was not completely subjugated 
before the time of Edris Alawéma, or the latter part 
of the 16th century; and it might be matter of sur- 
prise that they are not mentioned at all by the 
chronicle before the middle of the 14th century, if 
it were not that even circumstances and facts of the 
very greatest importance are passed over in silence 
by this arid piece of nomenclature. It would there- 
fore be very inconsistent to conclude from this silence, 
that before the period mentioned the princes of Ka- 
nem had never come into contact with the tribe of 
the Soy; the reason why the chronicle, sparing as 
it is of information, could not any longer pass them 
over in silence, was that in the space of three years 
they had vanquished and killed four successive kings. 
The places mentioned in the list, where the first 
three of these princes were slain, cannot be iden- 
tified with absolute certainty ; but as for Nanigham, 
where Mohammed ben ‘Abd Allah was killed, it cer- 
tainly lay close to, and probably in, the territory of 
the Soy. After this period we learn nothing with 
regard to this tribe until the time of Edris Alawéma, 
although it seems probable that Edris Nikalemi, the 
successor of Mohammed ben “Abd Allah, and the 
contemporary of Ebn Batuta, had first to gain a 
victory over the Soy, before he was able to sit down 
quietly upon his throne. 
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Altogether, in the history of Bérnu we can distin- 
guish the following epochs. First, the rise of power 
in Kanem, Njimiye being the capital of the empire, 
silent and imperceptible till we see on a sudden, in the 
beginning of the 12th century, the powerful prince 
Dunama ben Humé start forth under the impulse of 
Islam, wielding the strength of a young and vigorous 
empire, and extending his influence as far as Egypt. 
The acme, or highest degree of prosperity, of this 
period coincides with the reign of Dibal4ami Dunama 
Selmami, in the middle of the 13th century, during 
the prime of the dynasty of the Beni Hafis in Tunis. 
But this reign already engendered the germs of de- 
cay ; for during it the two cognate elements of which 
the empire consisted, namely the Teda and the Kanuri, 
were disunited, and it yielded too much influence to 
the aristocratical element, which was represented by 
the twelve great offices, an institution which seems to 
deserve particular attention.* 

The consequence was, that a series of civil wars 
and regicides ensued, interrupted only by the more 
tranquil reign of Ibrahim Nikalemi in the first half of 
the 14th century, which was followed, however, by 
the most unfortunate period of the empire, when the 
great native tribe of the Soy burst forth and killed 
four kings in succession. Then followed another 
respite from turmoil, just at the time when Ebn 


* T shall say more of it in the chronological table, under the 
reign of Mohammed. 
T4 
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Batuta visited Negroland ; but the son of the very 
king who in the time of that distinguished traveller 
ruled over Bérnu fell the first victim in the struggle 
that ensued with a power which had arisen from the 
same root, had gained strength during the civil wars 
of Bérnu, and which now threatened to swallow it up 
altogether. This was the dynasty of the Bulala, 
which, originating with the fugitive Bérnu prince Jil 
Shikomémi, had established itself in the district of 
Fittri over the tribe of the Kuka, and from thence 
spread its dominion in every direction till, after a 
sanguinary struggle, it conquered Kanem, and forced 
the Kanuri dynasty to seek refuge in the western 
provinces of its empire, about the year 1400 of our 
era. 

The Boérnu empire (if we may give the name of 
empire to the shattered host of a belligerent tribe 
driven from their home and reduced to a few military 
encampments) for the next seventy years seemed : 
likely to go to pieces altogether, till the great king . 
‘Ali Dunamami opened another glorious period ; for . 
having at length mastered the aristocratical element, i 
which had almost overwhelmed the monarchy, he 
founded as a central point of government a new ca- 
pital or “birni,” Ghasréggomo, the empire having 
been without a fixed centre since the abandonment of 
Njimiye. It was in his time that Leo Africanus 
visited Negroland, where he found the Bulala empire 
(Gaoga) still in the ascendant: but this was changed 
in the beginning of the 16th century, even before 
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the publication of his account; for in the hundred 
and twenty-second (lunar) year from the time when 
‘Omar was compelled to abandon his royal seat in 
Njimiye, ceding the rich country of Kanem, the very 
nucleus of the empire, to his rivals, the energetic king 
Edris Katakarmabi entered that capital again with his 
victorious army, and from that time down to the be- 
ginning of the present century Kanem has remained 
a province of Bérnu, although it was not again made 
the seat of government. 

Altogether the 16th century is one of the most 
glorious periods of the Bérnu empire, adorned as it is 
by such able princes as the two Edris’ and Mohammed, 
while in Western Negroland the great Sénghay empire 
went to pieces, and was finally subjugated by Mulay 
Hamed el Mansur, the emperor of Morocco. Then fol- 
lowed a quieter period, and old age seemed gradually 
to gain on the kingdom, while pious and peaceful 
kings occupied the throne, till in the middle of the 
last century the energetic and enterprising king ‘Ali 
‘Omarmi began a violent struggle against that very 
nation from which the Bérnu dynasty had sprung, but 
which had now become its most fearful enemy — the 
Iméshagh or Tawarek. He made great exertions in 
every direction ; but his efforts seem to have resembled 
the convulsions of death, and being succeeded by an 
indolent ‘king, for such was Ahmed, the fatal hour 
which was to accomplish the extinction of the dy- 
nasty of the Séfuwa rapidly approached. At last, 
when the very centre of the empire had already fallen 
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a prey to a new nation which had started forth on a 
career of glory, the Fulbe or Fellata, there arose a 
stranger, a nationalized Arab, who, in saving the last 
remains of the kingdom, founded a new dynasty, that 
of the Kanemiyin, which, after having shone forth very 
brightly under its founder, was recently reduced by 
civil discord, and seems now destined to a premature 
old age. 

Having here offered this general view of the em- 
pire of Bornu, I refer for particulars to the appended 
chronological tables, which I trust, although very im- 
perfect, particularly in the beginning, will yet form a 
sufficient groundwork wherewith to begin more pro- 
fitable inquiries into the history of those regions 
than have been hitherto made. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
THE CAPITAL OF BO/RNU. 


Havinc endeavoured to impart to the reader a 
greater interest in the country, by relating its former 
history, as far as I was able to make it out, I shall 
now give an account of my stay in Kukawa before 
setting out on my journey to Adamawa. 

Regarding Kukawa only as the basis of my further 
proceedings, and as a necessary station already suf- 
ficiently known to the European public by the long 
stay of the former expedition, [ endeavoured to collect 
as much information as possible with regard to the 
surrounding countries. ‘T'wo of my friends were dis- 
tinguished by a good deal of Mohammedan learning, 
by the precision with which they recollected the 
countries they had wandered through, and by digni- 
fied manners; but they differed much in character, 
and were inclined to quarrel with each other as often 
as they happened to meet in my house. 

These two men, to whom I am indebted for a great 
deal of interesting and precise information, were 
the Arab Ahmed bel Mejub, of that division of the 
tribe of the Welad bu-Seba who generally live in 
the Wadi Sakiyet el Hamra, to the south of Morocco, 
and the Pullo Ibrahim, son of the Sheikh el Mukhtar, 
in Kahdide on the Senegal, and cousin of the late 
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Mohammed el Amin, the energetic prince of Futa- 
Téro. Ahmed had travelled over almost the whole 
of Western Africa, from Arguin on the ocean as far as 
Bagirmi, and had spent several years in Adamawa, of 
which country he first gave me an exact description, 
especially with regard to the direction of the rivers. 
He was a shrewd and very intelligent man; yet he 
was one of those Arabs who go round all the courts of 
the princes of Negroland, to whatever creed or tribe 
they may belong, and endeavour to obtain from them 
all they can by begging and by the parade of learning. 
I esteemed him on account of his erudition, but not in 
other respects. 

Quite a different person was the Pullo Ibrahim —a 
very proud young man, fully aware of the ascendancy, 
and strongly marked with the distinguishing character, 
of the nation to which he belonged. He had per- 


formed the pilgrimage to Mekka, crossing the whole 


breadth of Africa from west to east, from warm reli- 
gious feeling mixed up with a little ambition, as he 
knew that such an exploit would raise him highly in 
the esteem of his countrymen, and secure to him a 
high position in life. He had been two years a hostage 
in Ndér (St. Louis), and knew something about the 
Europeans. It had struck him that the French were 
not so eager in distributing bibles as the English, 
while he had truly remarked that the former were 
very sensible of the charms of the softer sex, and 
very frequently married the pretty daughters of the 
Dembaséga. He obtained from me, first the Zabur, 
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or the Psalms of David, which even the Arabs esteem 
very highly, and would esteem much more if they 
were translated into a better sort of Arabic, and after- 
wards the whole Bible, which he wished to take with 
him on his long land-journey. 

The Arabs and the Fulbe, as is well known, are in 
almost continual warfare all along the line from the 
Senegal as far as Timbuktu; and it was most in- 
teresting for me to see him and Ahmed in violent 
altercation about the advantages of their respective 
nations, while I was thereby afforded an excellent 
means of appreciating their reports with regard to the 
state of the tribes and countries along the Senegal. 
The way in which they began to communicate to me 
their information was in itself expressive of their re- 
spective characters, Ahmed protesting that, before he 
dared to communicate with me, he was compelled to 
ask the permission of the vizier, while [brahim laughed 
at him, declaring that he felt himself fully authorized 
to give me any information about Negroland. Ibra- 
him became an intimate friend of mine, and took a 
lively interest in me, particularly commiserating my 
lonely situation in a foreign country, far from home, 
without the consolations of female companionship. 

As an example of the risks which European tra- 
vellers may incur by giving medicines to natives to 
administer to themselves at home, I will relate the 
following incident. Ibrahim told me one day that he 
wanted some cooling medicine; and I gave him two 
strong doses of Epsom salts, to use occasionally. 
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He then complained the following day that he was 
suffering from worms; and when I told him that the 
Epsom salts would not have the effect of curing this 
complaint, but that worm-powder would, he begged 
me to give him some of the latter; and I gave him 
three doses to use on three successive days. How- 
ever, my poor friend, though an intelligent man, 
thought that it might not be amiss to take all this 
medicine at once, viz. four ounces of Epsom salts and 
six drachms of worm-powder ; and the reader may ima- 
gine the effect which this dose produced upon a rather 
slender man. Unfortunately, I had just taken a ride 
out of the town; and he remained for full two days 
in a most desperate state, while his friends, who had 
sent in vain to my house to obtain my assistance, were 
lamenting to all the people that the Christian had 
killed their companion, the pious pilgrim. 

Besides these two men, there were many interest- 
ing strangers at that time in Kukawa, from whom 
I learnt more or less. Some of them I shall here 
mention, as their character and story will afford 
the reader a glance at one side of life in Negro- 
land. A man who had performed travels of an 
immense extent, from Khdrasdn in the east as far as 
Sansandi in the west, and from Tripoli and Morocco 
in the north as far as Asianti and Jenakhéra and 
Fertit towards the south, would have been of great 
service, if he had preserved an exact recollection of 
all the routes which he had followed in his devious 
wanderings; but as it was, I could only gather from 
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him some general information, the most interesting 
part of which had reference to Mési or rather More, 
a large and populous country known by name al- 
ready, from Sultan Bello’s curious communications to 
Captain Clapperton, but always misplaced in the maps, 
and its capital Wéghodoghé. 

This enterprising man, who generally travelled as 
a dervish, had gone from Sofara on the Mayo balléo 
or Niger, between Hamdallahi and Ségo, across a 
most unsettled country, to Wdoghodoghé; but he 
was unable to give me any precise details with re- 
gard to it, and I never met another person who had 
travelled this dangerous route. He had also tra- 
velled all along the pagan states to the south of Ba- 
girmi and Waday, and advised me strongly, if it 
were my plan to penetrate to the upper Nile (as, 
indeed, I then intended, notwithstanding my total 
want of means), to adopt the character of a dervish, 
which he deemed essential for my success. But 
while such a character might, indeed, insure general 
success, it would preclude the possibility of making 
any accurate observations, and would render neces- 
sary the most painful, if not insupportable, privations. 
And on the whole this poor fellow was less fortunate 
than I; for in the year 1854 he was slain on that 
very route from Yola to Kukawa which I myself had 
twice passed successfully. He was a native of Bagh- 
dad, and called himself Sherif Ahmed el Baghdadi. 

There was another singular personage, a native of 
Sennar, who had been a clerk in the Turkish army, 
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but, as malicious tongues gave out, had been too 
fond of the cash intrusted to his care, and absconded. 
He afterwards resided some years in Waday, where 
he had drilled a handful of the sultan’s slaves, had 
come to this kingdom to try his fortune, and was 
now about to be sent to Waday by the sheikh of 
Bérnu, as a spy, to see if the prince of that country 
had still any design of recommencing hostilities. 
From all persons of this description a traveller may 
learn a great deal; and, intriguing fellows as they 
generally are, and going from court to court spread- 
ing reports everywhere, prudence requires that he 
should keep on tolerably good terms with them. 

Most interesting and instructive was a host of 
pilgrims from different parts of Masena or Mélle, partly 
Fiulbe, partly Sénghay, who having heard of the white 
man, and of his anxiety to collect information respect- 
ing all parts of the continent, came repeatedly to me 
to contribute each his share. I used to regale them 
with coffee, while they gave me ample opportunities of 
comparing and testing their statements. The most 
interesting and best informed amongst them were 
Bu-Bakr, a native of Hamdallahi, the capital of the 
sheikh (sekho) Ahmedu ben Ahmedu, who having 
made a pilgrimage to Mekka, had long resided in Ye- 
man, and was now returning homeward with a good 
deal of knowledge; and another cheerful and simple- 
hearted old man from $4 on the Isa or Niger, between 
Hamdallahi and Timbuktu. Indeed, as the report 
of Ahmed bel Mejtib about Adamawa had confirmed 
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me in my determination to sacrifice everything in 
order to visit that country as soon as possible, so 
the manifold information of these people with respect 
to the countries on the middle course of the so- 
called Niger excited in me a most ardent desire to 
execute the design, previously but vaguely enter- 
tained, of accomplishing also a journey westward to 
Timbuktu. 

Among my Boérnu friends at this time, the most 
instructive were Shitima Makarémma and A’m- 
sakay. he former, who had been a courtier under 
the old dynasty, and who had saved his life by his 
intrigues, was a very intelligent old man, but an 
acknowledged rascal, to whom unnatural vices, which 
seem in general entirely unknown in these regions, 
were imputed. Nevertheless he was the only man 
who was master of all the history of the old dynasty ; 
and he spoke the Kantri language with such ex- 
quisite beauty as I have never heard from any- 
body else. He had two very handsome daughters, 
whom he succeeded in marrying, one to the vizier and 
one to his adversary, ‘Abd e’ Rahman; but in De- 
cember 1853 he was executed, together with the 
vizier, but on totally different grounds, as having 
long forfeited his life. Quite a different sort of man 
was A’msakay, a simple Kanemma chief, who has 
been represented in one of my sketches. He had 
formerly distinguished himself by his expeditions 
against the Budduma, till those enterprising island- 
ers succeeded in conciliating him by the gift of one 
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of their handsome daughters for a wife, when he be- 
came half settled amongst them. 

I had also some interesting pagan intructors, 
among whom I will only mention Agid Burku, a 
very handsome youth, but who had undergone the 
horrible process of castration. ‘The abolition of this 
practice in the Mohammedan world ought to be the 
first object of Christian governments and mission- 
aries, not merely on account of the unnatural and 
desecrated state to which it reduces a human be- 
ing, but on account of the dreadful character of 
the operation itself, which, in these countries at 
least, is the reason why scarcely one in ten survives 
it. With extreme delight Agid Burku dwelt upon 
the unconstrained nudity in which his countrymen 
indulged, and with great naiveté described a custom 
of the pagans, which is identical with a custom of 
the civilized Europeans, but is an abomination in 
the eyes of every Mohammedan. He had wandered 
about a good deal in the southern provinces of 
Bagirmi and Waday, and gave me the first infor- 
mation about the interesting mountain-group near 
Kénga Mataya. 

But I must principally dwell upon my relations to 
the vizier el Haj Beshir ben Ahmed Tirab, upon 
whose benevolent disposition the whole success of 
the mission depended, as he ruled entirely the mind 
of the sheikh, who was more sparing of words, and 
less intelligent. | 

Mohammed el Beshir, being the son of the most 
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influential man in Bornu after the sheikh, enjoyed 
all the advantages which such a position could offer 
for the cultivation of his mind, which was by nature 
of a superior cast. He had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Mekka in the year 1843, by way of Ben-Ghazi, when 
he had an opportunity both of showing the Arabs near 
the coast that the inhabitants of the interior of the 
continent are superior to the beasts, and of getting a 
glimpse of a higher state of civilization than he had 
been able to observe in his own country. 

Having thus learned to survey the world collec- 
tively from a new point of view, and with an increased 
eagerness after everything foreign and marvellous, he 
returned to his native country, where he soon had an 
opportunity of proving his talent, his father being 
slain in the unfortunate battle at Kusuri, and Sheikh 
‘Omar, a fugitive in his native country, having much 
need of a faithful counsellor in his embarrassed situ- 
ation. The sheikh was beset by a powerful and vic- 
torious host, encamping in the largest of the towns of 
his kingdom, while the party of the old dynasty was 
rising again, and not only withdrawing from him the 
best forces wherewith to face the enemy, but threaten- 
ing his very existence, at the same time that a brother 
was standing in fierce rivalry to him at the head of a 
numerous army. Sheikh ‘Omar was successful, the host 
of Waday was obliged to withdraw, and, abandoning 
the purpose for which they had come, namely, that of 
re-establishing the old dynasty, commenced a difficult 
retreat of many hundred miles at the beginning of the 
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rainy season ; the partisans of the old dynasty were en- 
tirely crushed, the last prince of that family slain, the 
residence of the sultans levelled to the ground, and even 
the remembrance of the old times was almost effaced. 
There remained to be feared only his brother “Abd e’ 
Rahman. ‘Abd e’ Rahman-was a good soldier, but a 
man of a very loose and violent character. When a 
youth he had committed all sorts of violence and in- 
justice, carrying off young brides by force, to indulge 
his passions: he was besides a man of little intelli- 
gence. Being but a few months younger than ‘Omar, 
he thought himself equally entitled to the succession ; 
and if once admitted into a high position in the em- 
pire, he might be expected to abuse his influence on 
the very first opportunity. 

Sheikh “Omar, therefore, could not but choose to 
confide rather in the intelligent son of his old min- 
ister, the faithful companion in the field and coun- 
sellor of his father, than in his own fierce and jealous 
brother ; and all depended upon the behaviour of 
Haj Beshir, and upon the discretion with which he 
should occupy and maintain his place as first, or 
rather only minister of the kingdom. Assuredly his 
policy should have been to conciliate, as much as 
possible, all the greater ‘“ kokanawa” or courtiers, in 
order to undermine the influence of ‘Abd e’ Rahman, 
whom it might be wise to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. But in this respect the vizier seems to have 
made great mistakes, his covetousness blinding him 
to his principal advantages ; for covetous he cer- 
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tainly was—first, from the love of possessing, and also 
in order to indulge his luxurious disposition, for he 
was certainly rather “kamuma,” that is to say, ex- 
tremely fond of the fair sex, and had a harim of from 
three to four hundred female slaves. 

In assembling this immense number of female 
companions for the entertainment of his leisure hours, 
he adopted a scientific principle; in fact, a credulous 
person might suppose that he regarded his harim only 
from a scientific point of view;—as a sort of ethno- 
- logical museum — doubtless of a peculiarly interesting 
kind—which he had brought together in order to im- 
press upon his memory the distinguishing features of 
each tribe. I have often observed that, in speaking 
with him of the different tribes of Negroland, he was 
at times struck with the novelty of a name, lamenting 
that he had not yet had a specimen of that tribe in his 
harim, and giving orders at once to his servants to 
endeavour to procure a perfect sample of the missing 
kind. J remember, also, that on showing to him one 
day an illustrated ethnological work in which he 
took a lively interest, and coming to a beautiful 
picture of a Circassian female, he told me, with an 
expression of undisguised satisfaction, that he had a 
living specimen of that kind; and when, forgetting 
the laws of Mohammedan etiquette, I was so indis- 
creet as to ask him whether she was as handsome as 
the picture, he answered only with a smile, at once 
punishing and pardoning my indiscreet question. 
I must also say that, notwithstanding the great 
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number and variety of the women who shared his 
attention, he seemed to take a hearty interest in 
each of them; at least I remember that he grieved 
most sincerely for the loss of one who died in the 
winter of 1851. Poor Haj Beshir! He was put 
to death in the last month of 1853, leaving seventy- 
three sons alive, not counting the daughters, and the 
numbers of children which may be supposed to die in 
such an establishment without reaching maturity. 

But to return to his political character. I said 
that he neglected to attach to himself the more 
powerful of the courtiers, with whose assistance he 
might have hoped to keep the rival brother of Sheikh 
‘Omar at some distance; indeed, he even alienated 
them by occasional, and sometimes injudicious use of 
his almost unlimited power, obliging them, for in- 
stance, to resign to him a handsome female slave or a 
fine horse. If he had possessed great personal cou- 
rage and active powers, he might have mastered cir- 
cumstances and kept his post, notwithstanding the 
ill-will of all around him; but he wanted those qua- 
lities, as the result shows : and yet, well aware of the 
danger which threatened him, he was always on his 
guard, having sundry loaded pistols and carbines 
always around him, upon and under his carpet. 
Shortly before I arrived, an arrow had been shot 
at him in the evening, while he was sitting in his 
courtyard. 

I have peculiar reason to thank Providence for having 
averted the storm which was gathering over his head 
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during my stay in Bérnu, for my intimacy with him 
might very easily have involved me alsoin the calamities 
which befell him. However, I repeat that altogether 
he was a most excellent, kind, liberal, and just man, 
and might have done much good to the country, if he 
had been less selfish and more active. He wasincapable, 
indeed, of executing by himself any act of severity, 
such as in the unsettled state of a semi-barbarous 
kingdom may at times be necessary; and, being 
conscious of his own mildness, he left all those 
matters to a man named Lamino, to whom I gave 
the title of “the shameless left hand of the vizier,” 
and whom I shall have frequent occasion to mention. 

I pressed upon the vizier the necessity of defending 
the northern frontier of Bérnu against the Tawarek 
by more effectual measures than had been then adopt- 
ed, and thus retrieving, for cultivation and the peace- 
able abode of his fellow-subjects, the fine borders of the 
komadugu, and restoring security to the road to Fezzan. 
Just about this time the Tawarek had made another 
expedition into the border-districts on a large scale, 
so that Kashélla Belal, the first of the war chiefs, 
was obliged to march against them ; and the road to 
Kano, which I, with my usual good luck, had passed 
unmolested, had become so unsafe that a numerous 
caravan was plundered, and a well-known Arab mer- 
chant, the sherif el Ghali, killed. 

I remonstrated with him on the shamefully neglected 
state of the shores of the lake, which contained the 
finest pasture-grounds, and might yield an immense 
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quantity of rice and cotton. He entered with spirit into 
all my proposals; but in a short time all was for- 
gotten. He listened with delight to what little his- 
torical knowledge I had of these countries, and in- 
quired particularly whether Kanem had really been in 
former times a mighty kingdom, or whether it would 
be worth retaking. It was in consequence of these 
conversations that he began to take an interest in the 
former history of the country, and that the historical 
records of Edris Alawéma came to light ; but he would 
not allow me to take them into my hands, and I 
could only read over his shoulders. He was a very 
religious man; and though he admired Europeans 
very much on account of their greater accomplish- 
ments, he was shocked to think that they drank intoxi- 
cating liquors. However, I tried to console him by 
telling him that, although the Europeans were also 
very partial to the fair sex, yet they did not indulge 
in this luxury on so large a scale as he did, and 
that therefore he ought to allow them some other 
little pleasure. 

He was very well aware of the misery connected 
with the slave-trade; for on his pilgrimage to Mekka, 
in the mountainous region between Fezzan and 
Ben-Ghazi he had lost, in one night, forty of his 
slaves by the extreme cold, and he swore that he 
would never take slaves for sale, if he were to travel 
again. But it was more difficult to make him sen- 
sible of the horrors of slave-hunting, although, when 
accompanying him on the expedition to Musgu, I 
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and Mr. Overweg urged this subject with more 
success, as the further progress of my narrative will 
show. He was very desirous to open a commerce 
with the English, although he looked with extreme 
suspicion upon the form of articles in which the 
treaty was proposed to be drawn up; but he wished 
to forbid to Christians the sale of two things, viz. 
spirituous liquors and bibles. He did not object to 
bibles being brought into the country, and even given 
as presents; but he would not allow of their being 
sold. But the difficulties which I had to contend 
with in getting the treaty signed will be made more 
conspicuous as my narrative proceeds. 

The most pressing matter which I had with the 
vizier in the first instance, after my arrival, was to 
obtain some money, in order to settle, at least partly, 
the just claims of the late Mr. Richardson’s servants, 
and to clear off debts which reflected little credit on 
the government which had sent us. I could scarcely 
expect that he would lend me the money without 
any profit, and was therefore glad to obtain it at the 
rate of 1000 cowries, or kingona as they are called 
in Bérnu, for a dollar, to be paid in Fezzin; and I 
lost very little by the bargain, as the creditors, well 
aware of the great difficulty I was in, and acknow- 
ledging my desire to pay them off, agreed to receive 
for every dollar of the sum which they claimed, only 
1280 cowries, while in the market the dollar fetched 
a much higher price. Indeed it was most grateful 
to my feelings to be enabled, on the 13th of April, 
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to distribute among the eight creditors 70,000 shells ; 
and it was the more agreeable, as the more arro- 
gant among them, seeing my extreme poverty, had 
assumed a tone of great insolence towards me, which 
I found it difficult to support in silence. Being 
now relieved a little in circumstances, I immedi- 
ately rid myself of the carpenter, the grandiloquent 
Son of Jerusalem, and sent him away. He died 
on the road before reaching Murzuk —a fact which 
the natives attributed to the curse which I had 
given him for having stolen something from my 
house. 

My household now became more comfortable. 
Already, on the 10th of April, late in the even- 
ing, | had removed my quarters from the large 
empty courtyard in the eastern town, or billa 
gedibe, to a small clay house in the western, or billa 
futébe. 

This dwelling consisted of several small but neatly- 
made rooms, and ayard. Afterwards we succeeded in 
obtaining in addition an adjoining yard, which was 
very spacious, and included several thatched huts ; 
and all this together formed “the English house,” 
which the sheikh was kind enough to concede to the 
English mission as long as anybody should be left 
there to take care of it. 

Its situation was very favourable, as will be seen 
from the plan a few pages further on, being situated 
almost in the middle of the town, and neverthe- 
less out of the way of the great thoroughfares ; 
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the internal arrangement is shown in the annexed 
woodcut. 


oe 
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. Segifa, or “sord chinnabe,” into which a person coming from the small yard 
before the house first enters through the principal gate. In the corner there isa 
spacious clay bench, “dagali, raised three feet from the ground. 

- Small open courtyard, with a very fine chédia or caoutchouc-tree (3.), in which 
we had generally a troop of monkeys, while at the bottom a couple of squirrels 
(Sciurus) were living in a hole. 

. A second courtyard with a henhouse. (5.) 

. Inner segffa, where, in the beginning, the servants loitered, and which was 


afterwards changed into a simple dining-room. Here generally the water-jars 
were kept. 


. Small courtyard, with water-jar. 
- Inner room, where I used tolive, and afterwards Mr. Vogel. 
. Inner large courtyard, where, in the corner, the kitchen was established. 


- Room with a large claybank, where Mr. Overweg used to recline in the day- 
time. 
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I immediately took possession of the room No. 8., 
which, although very small, was altogether the best, 
and was very cool during the hot hours of the day. 
Mr. Vogel too, when he afterwards arrived, immedi- 
ately fixed upon thisroom. There was a most splendid 
k6érna-tree in the neighbouring courtyard, which spread 
its shade over the terrace of this room, and over part 
of the small courtyard in front of it. In our own 
yard we had only a very fine specimen of a chédia or 
caoutchouc-tree (in the first yard, No. 3.), which was 
afterwards a little damaged by Mr. Overweg’s mon- 
keys, besides two very small korna-trees in the great 
yard around the huts Nos. 16 and 17. Having thus 
made myself as comfortable as possible, I began with- 
out delay to dig a well in the small court before the 
house, as we had to fetch the water from another 


11. Bedroom of Mr. Overweg, and afterwards of the Sappers, Corporal Church and 
Macguire. 

12. Small back courtyard. 

13. Storeroom. 

14. Outer enclosure of great courtyard in the beginning of our residence in Kikawa. 
This wall we afterwards pulled down, when we obtained a very large yard for 
our horses and cattle. We, at times, had six horses and five or six cows. 

15. Very large well-built conical hut, with clay wall and thatched roof. In the 
interior there were two spacious raised claybanks of the kind called “ dagali’ 
and “ zinzin,” and in the background a raised recess, separated by a wall two 
feet high, for luggage or corn. This hut I occupied during my last stay in 
Kuikawa after my return from Timbuktu, when I built in front of it a large 
shed with that sort of coarse mats called siggedi. 

16. Hut occupied by Maadi, a liberated slave, first in the service of Mr. Richardson, 
afterwards in that of Mr. Overweg, and lastly, Mr. Vogel’s head servant. Having 
been wounded in the service of the expedition, a small pension has been 
granted to him. 

17. Hut occupied by another servant. 

18. Place for our cattle. 

19. A well. The sandy soil, as I have said, obliged us to change the place of our 
well very often, and we had great trouble in this respect. 

20. A clayhouse which, during the latter part of our stay, fell to ruins. 
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well at some distance, which was much used by the 
people. My attempt caused some amusement to the 
vizier, who soon heard of it, and recognised in it a 
feature of the European character; for digging a 
well is no small undertaking in Kukawa, although 
water is to be found at only nine fathoms depth ; for 
the ground, consisting of loose sand under an upper 
thin layer of clay, is very apt to fall in, while the 
slender boughs with which the shaft is upheld, 
offer but little resistance. We had a great deal of 
trouble with our well, not only in constantly repair- 
ing it, but in the course of our stay we were thrice 
obliged to change the spot and dig a new well alto- 
gether. We should have been glad to set an exam- 
ple to the natives by building up our shaft with 
bricks; but with our scanty means, or rather our 
entire want of means, we could scarcely think of un- 
dertaking such a costly work. At a later period Mr. 
Overweg found a layer of shell lime in a spot of our 
courtyard, and got our house neatly whitewashed. 
The great point in this place is to protect oneself 
against the countless swarms of fleas which cover the 
ground, the best preservative being considered a fre- 
quent besmearing of the walls and the floor with cow- 
dung. The large white ant too is most troublesome ; 
and sugar particularly is kept with difficulty from 
its voracious attacks. Our rooms swarmed also 
with bugs, ‘‘ bermade,” but I am almost afraid that 
we ourselves imported them with our books. The 
bug, however, in Bérnu is not regarded as that nasty 
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insect which creates so much loathing in civilized 
countries; on the contrary the native thinks its 
smell aromatic. 

My poor Katsena nag, the present of the extraordi- 
nary governor of that place, almost against my expecta- 
tion, had successfully carried me as far as Kukawa, 
but at that point it was quite exhausted, wanting at 
least, some months’ repose. I was, therefore, without a 
horse, and was obliged at first to walk on foot, which 
was very trying in the deep sand and hot weather. 
I had once entreated the vizier to lend me a horse, 
but Lamino had in consequence sent me such a mise- 
rable animal that I declined mounting it. The sheikh 
being informed afterwards that I was bargaining for 
a horse, sent me one as a present; it was tall and 
well-formed, but of a colour which I did not like, and 
very lean, having just come from the country where 
it had got no corn, so that it was unfit for me, as I 
wanted a strong animal, ready to undergo a great 
deal of fatigue. I was already preparing for my 
journey to Adamawa, and having made the acquaint- 
ance of Mallem Katuri, a native of Yakoba, or rather, 
as the town is generally called, Garin Bauchi, and an 
excellent man, who had accompanied several great 
ghazzias in that country, and particularly that most 
remarkable one of Amba-Sambo, the governor of 
Chamba, as far as the Igbo country, at the Delta of 
the Niger, I hired him and bought for his use a 
strong good travelling horse. I bought also a 
tolerable pony for my servant, Mohammed ben Sad, 
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so that, having now three horses at my command, I 
entered with spirit upon my career as an explorer of 
Negroland. All this of course was done by contract- 
ing a few little debts. 

The vizier, who was well aware of the difficulties 
and dangers attending my proposed excursion to 
Adamawa, was rather inclined to send me to the 
Miusgu country, whither it was intended to despatch 
an expedition under the command of Kashélla Belal ; 
but fortunately for me, and perhaps, also, for our 
knowledge of this part of the continent, the design 
was frustrated by an inroad of the Tawarek, which 
demanded the presence of this officer, the most war- 
like of the empire. This incursion of the plundering 
Kindin was made by a considerable body of men; 
who, having in vain tried to surprise some town on 
the frontier of Bérnu, turned their march towards 
Kanem, and went as far as Bateli, where, however, 
they met with but little success. 

Having now a horse whereon to mount, I rode every 
day, either into the eastern town to pay a visit to the 
sheikh, or to the vizier, or roving around the whole 
circuit of the capital, and peeping into the varied 
scenes which the life of the people exhibited. The 
precincts of the town with its suburbs are just as 
interesting, as its neighbourhood (especially during 
the months that precede the rainy season) is mo- 
notonous and tiresome in the extreme. Certainly, 
the arrangement of the capital contributes a great 
deal to the variety of the picture which it forms, laid 
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out as it is in two distinct towns, each surrounded 
with its wall, the one, occupied chiefly by the rich 
and wealthy, containing very large establishments, 
while the other, with the exception of the principal 
thoroughfare which traverses the town from west to 
east, consists of rather crowded dwellings, with nar- 
row winding lanes. These two distinct towns are 
separated by a space about half a mile broad, itself 
thickly inhabited on both sides of a wide open 
road which forms the connection between them, but 
laid out less regularly, and presenting to the eye a 
most interesting medley of large clay buildings and 
small thatched huts, of massive clay walls surround- 
ing immense yards, and light fences of reeds in a 
more or less advanced state of decay, and with a 


Explanation of References in the Engraving on the preceding page. 


* 
ps 


. English house, of which a special plan is given on page 299. 

2. Palace, “ fato maibe,” of the sheikh, in the western town or billa futébe, with 
the mosque, “ mdshidi,” at the corner. 

3. Minaret of mosque. 

4. Square at the back of the palace, with a most beautiful caoutchouc-tree, the finest 
in Kukawa. 

5. Déndal, or principal street. 

6. Area before the southern gate where all the offal and dead bodies of camels and 
cattle, and sometimes even of slaves, are thrown, and which, during the rainy 
season, is changed into a large and deep pond. 

7. Palace of the sheikh in the eastern town, or billa-gedibe. 

8. Palace of the vizier el Haj Beshir. 

9. House where I was first lodged on my arrival, afterwards occupied by Lamino, 
the vizier’s head man. 

10. (The house west from this) Palace belonging to Abu-Bakr, the sheikh’s eldest 
and favourite son, with a very large caoutchouc-tree in front. 

11. House belonging to Abba Yusuf, second brother of the sheikh. 

12. House occupied during my later stay by Lamino. 

13. Hollows from whence the clay has been taken for building material, and 
which, during the rainy season, are changed into deep pools of stagnant 
water. 

14, Cemetery. 
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variety of colour, according to their age, from the 
brightest yellow down to the deepest black. All 
around these two towns there are small villages or 
clusters of huts, and large detached farms surrounded 
with clay walls, low enough to allow a glimpse from 
horseback over the thatched huts which they inclose. 

In this labyrinth of dwellings a man, interested in 
the many forms which human life presents, may rove 
about at any time of the day with the certainty of 
finding never-failing amusement, although the life of 
the Kanuri people passes rather monotonously along, 
with the exception of some occasional feasting. 
During the hot hours, indeed, the town and its pre- 
cincts become torpid, except on market-days, when 
the market-place itself, at least, and the road leading 
to it from the western gate, are most animated just 
at that time. For, singular as it is, in Kukawa, as 
well as almost all over this part of Negroland, the 
great markets do not begin to be well attended till 
the heat of the day grows intense; and it is curious 
to observe what a difference prevails in this as well 
as in other respects between these countries and 
Yéruba, where almost all the markets are held in the 
cool of the evening. 

The daily little markets, or durriya, even in Kukawa, 
are held in the afternoon, and are most frequented 
between the aser (lasari) and the mughreb (almé- 
gribu) or sunset. The most important of these dur- 
riyas is that held inside the west gate of the billa 
futébe; and here even camels, horses, and oxen are 
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sold in considerable numbers: -but they are much 
inferior to the large fair, or great market, which is 
held every Monday on the open ground beyond the 
two villages which lie at a short distance from the 
western gate. Formerly it was held on the road to 
Ngornu, before the southern gate; but it has been re- 
moved from thence, on account of the large pond of 
water formed during the rainy season in the hollow 
close to this gate. 

I visited the great fair, “‘ kasukui leteninbe,” every 
Monday immediately after my arrival, and found it 
very interesting, as it calls together the inhabitants of 
allthe eastern parts of Bérnu, the Shiwa and the Ko- 
yam, with their corn and butter, the former, though of 
Arab origin and still preserving in purity his ancient 
character, always carrying his merchandise on the 
back of oxen, the women mounted upon the top of it, 
while the African Koyam employs the camel, if not ex- 
clusively, at least with a decided preference* ; the Ka- 
nembu with their butter and dried fish, the inhabit- 
ants of Makari with their tobes (the kére berné): even 
Budduma, or rather Yédina, are very often seen in 
the market, selling whips made from the skin of the 
hippopotamus, or sometimes even hippopotamus meat, 
or dried fish, and attract the attention of the spectator 
by their slender figures, their small handsome features 
unimpaired by any incisions, the men generally wear- 


* This custom, I think, confirms the cpinion that the Koy4m 


migrated from Kanem into Bornu. They are expressly called 
“hel el bil.” 
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ing a short black shirt and a small straw-hat, ‘ suni 
ngawa,” their neck adorned with several strings of 
kungona, or shells, while the women are profusely 
ornamented with strings of glass beads, and wear 
their hair in a very remarkable way, though not in 
so awkward a fashion as Mr. Overweg afterwards 
observed in the island Belarigo. 

On reaching the market-place from the town the 
visitor first comes to that part where the various 
materials for constructing the light dwellings of the 
country are sold, such as mats, of three different 
kinds, the thickest, which I have mentioned above as 
lagara, then siggedi, or the common coarse mat made 
of the reed called kalkalti, and the bushi, made of 
dum-leaves, or ‘“ngille,” for lying upon; poles and 
stakes ; the framework, ‘“léggera,” for the thatched 
roofs of huts, and the ridge-beam or “ késkan sumo ;” 
then oxen for slaughter, “ fé debateram,” or for carry- 
ing burdens, “knému lapteram ;” further on, long 
rows of leathern bags filled with corn, ranging far 
along on the south side of the market-place, with 
either “ kéwa,” the large bags for the camel, a pair 
of which form a regular camel’s load, or the large 
‘Jerabu,” which is thrown across the back of the 
pack-oxen, or the smaller “ fallim,” a pair of which 
constitutes an ox-load, “ katkun knémube.” These 
long rows are animated not only by the groups of the 
sellers and buyers, with their weatherworn figures 
and torn dresses, but also by the beasts of burden, 
mostly oxen, which have brought the loads and which 
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are to carry back their masters to their distant dwell- 
ing places; then follow the camels for sale, often as 
many as a hundred or more, and numbers of horses, 
but generally not first-rate ones, which are mostly 
sold in private. All this sale of horses, camels, &c., 
with the exception of the oxen, passes through the 
hands of the dilélma or broker, who, according to 
the mode of announcement, takes his percentage from 
the buyer or the seller. 

The middle of the market is occupied by the dealers 
in other merchandise of native and of foreign manu- 
facture, the ‘‘amagdi” or tob from Ujé, and the kére, 
or rébshi; the fardsh, or “ fetkéma,” and the “ sel- 
lama,” the people dealing in cloths, shirts, turkedis, 
beads of all sizes and colours, leatherwork, coloured 
boxes of very different shape and size, very neatly 
and elegantly made of ox-hide. There are also very 
neat little boxes made of the kernel, or “‘ nage,” of the 
fruit of the dim-tree. Then comes the place where 
the kémbuli disposes of his slaves. 

There are only a few very light sheds or stalls 
(“kaudi”), erected here and there. In general, 
besides a few of the retail dealers, only the dilélma 
or broker has a stall, which, on this account, is 
called diléllam; and, no shady trees being found, 
both buyers and sellers are exposed to the whole 
force of the sun during the very hottest hours of the 
day, between eleven and three o’clock, when the 
market is most full and busy, and the crowd is often 


so dense that it is difficult to make one’s way through 
x 3 
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it: for the place not being regularly laid out, nor the 
thoroughfares limited by rows of stalls, each dealer 
squats down with his merchandise where he likes. 
There are often from twelve to fifteen thousand 
people crowded together in the market ; but the noise 
is not very great, the Kanuri people being more sedate 
and less vivacious than the Hausawa, and not vending 
their wares with loud cries. However, the wanzam 
or barber, going about, affords amusement by his con- 
stant whistling, ‘“kangadi.” In general, even amuse- 
ments have rather a sullen character in Bérnu; and 
of course, in a place of business like the market, very 
little is done for amusement, although sometimes 
a serpent-tamer (‘‘kadima’”’) or a story-teller (“ kos- 
golima”) is met with. Also the Juxuries offered to 
the people are very few in comparison with the va- 
rieties of cakes and sweetmeats in the market-places 
of Hausa; and “ kélché” (the common sweet ground- 
nut), “ gangala” (the bitter groundnut), boiled beans 
or “ngalo,” and a few dry dates from the Tébu 
country, are almost the only things, besides water 
and a little nasty sour milk, offered as refreshment 
to the exhausted customer. 

The fatigue which people have to undergo in pur- 
chasing their week’s necessaries in the market is all the 
more harassing, as there is not at present any stan- 
dard money for buying and selling; for the ancient 
standard of the country, viz. the pound of copper, has 
long since fallen into disuse, though the name, ‘‘rotl,” 
still remains. The “ gabaga,” or cotton-strips, which 
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then became usual, have lately begun to be sup- 
planted by the cowries or ‘‘kungona,” which have 
been introduced, as it seems, rather by a speculation 
of the ruling people, than by a natural want of the 
inhabitants*, though nobody can deny that they are 
very useful for buying small articles, and infinitely 
more convenient than cotton strips. Light cowries or 
kungona are reckoned equal to one gabaga, and four 
vabaga, or two-and-thirty ktiingona, to one rotl. Then, 
for buying larger objects, there are shirts of all kinds 
and sizes, from the “ déra,” the coarsest and smallest 
one, quite unfit for use, and worth six rotls, up to the 
large ones, worth fifty or sixty rotls. But while 
this 1s a standard value, the relation of the rotl and 
the Austrian dollar}, which is pretty well current in 
Bornu, is subject to extreme fluctuation, due, I must 
confess, at least partly, to the speculations of the ruling 
men, and principally to that of my friend the Haj 
Beshir. Indeed, I cannot defend him against the 
reproach of having speculated to the great detriment 
of the public; so that, when he had collected a great 
amount of kungona, and wished to give it currency, 
the dollar would suddenly fall as low as-to five-and- 
forty or fifty rotls, while at other times it would 


* I shall have occasion to mention what an influence the intro- 
duction of cowries into Bornu, by draining the Hausa country of 
this article, has exercised upon the demand for cowries in Yoruba 
and on the coast in the years following 1849. 

+ The Austrian dollar, the “bi-tér,” though less in intrinsic value, 
is better liked in Bornu than the Spanish one, the “bia medf‘a.” 
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fetch as much as one hundred rotls, or three thou- 
sand two hundred shells; that is, seven hundred 
shells more than in Kané. The great advantage of 
the market in Kané is, that there is one standard 
coin, which, if a too large amount of dollars be not on 
a sudden set in circulation, will always preserve the 
same value. 

But to return to the market. A small farmer who 
brings his corn to the Monday market, or the “ ka- 
suku léteninbe,” in Kukawa, will on no account take 
his payment in shells, and will rarely accept of a dol- 
lar: the person, therefore, who wishes to buy corn, if 
he has only dollars, must first exchange a dollar for 
shells, or rather buy shells; then with the shells he 
must buy a “kulgu,” or shirt ; and after a good deal 
of bartering he may thus succeed in buying the corn, 
be it some kind of argim, wheat, or rice. However, 
these two latter articles are not always to be got, 
while more frequently they are only in small quanti- 
ties. The rice sold in Kukawa is wild rice, the refuse 
of the elephants, and of a very inferior description. 

The fatigue to be undergone in the market 
is such that I have very often seen my servants 
return in a state of the utmost exhaustion. Most 
of the articles which are sold on the great Mon- 
day fair may also be found in the small afternoon 
markets or durriya, but only in small quantity, and 
at a higher price, and some articles will be sought for 
there in vain. But while there is certainly a great 
deal of trouble in the market of Kukawa, it must be 
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acknowledged that the necessaries of life are cheaper 
there than in any other place which I have visited in 
Central Africa, almost half as cheap again as in Ka- 
tsena and Sdékoto, a third cheaper than in Kano, and 
about a fourth cheaper than in Timbuktu. About the 
cheapness of meat and corn in the latter place, which 
is indeed a very remarkable fact, and struck me with 
the utmost surprise when I first reached that cele- 
brated town, I shall speak in the proper place. But 
I must remark that dukhn, argum moro, or mil- 
let (Pennisetum typhoideum), 1s in greater quantity, 
and therefore cheaper, in Kuikawa than the durra or 
sorghum, ‘“ngaberi,” just as itisin Timbuktu and Kan, 
while in Bagirmi durra is much cheaper. The ngéa- 
beri of Bérnu, however, particularly that kind of it 
which is called matiya, and which is distinguished by 
its whiteness, is most excellent ; and the ‘senasin,” a 
kind of thin pancake prepared from this grain, is the 
_ lightest and best food for a European in this country. 

Of course the price of corn varies greatly according 
to the season, the lowest rates ruling about a month 
or two after the harvest, when all the corn in the 
country has been thrashed, and the highest rates just 
about the harvest time. In general a dollar will 
purchase in Kuikawa three ox-loads, “katkun kné- 
mube,” of argum; a dollar and a half will buy a very 
good ox of about six hundred pounds’ weight; two dol- 
lars fetch a pack ox (“ knému”), or a milch-cow (‘ fé 
madarabé”); one dollar, two good sheep; from seven- 
teen to twenty rotls, a “téndu” of butter, contain- 
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ing about four pounds’ weight. For wheat and rice 
the general rule in Negroland is, that they fetch 
double the price of the native corn. Rice might 
seem to be indigenous in Central Africa, growing wild 
everywhere, as well in Baghena, in Western Africa, 
as in K6étoko or Bagirmi. Wheat, on the contrary, was 
evidenty introduced some hundred years ago, together 
with onions, the favourite food of the Arab, to the merits 
of which the native African is insensible, although 
it is a most wholesome article of diet in this climate, 
as I shall have repeatedly occasion to state. 

Of fruits the most common are —the two sorts of 
groundnut, “kdélché” and ‘“ gangala,” the former of 
which is a very important article of food, though by 
no means on so large a scale as in the eastern parts of 
Adamawa; the “bito,” the fruit of the hajilij or Bala- 
nites Avgyptiaca (which is so much valued by the 
Kanuri that, according to a common proverb, a bito- 
tree and a milch-cow are just the same,—‘ Késka 
bitowa féwa madarabeé kal”) ; a kind of Physalis, the 
native name of which I have forgotten ; the birgim, 
or the African plum, of which I shall speak further on ; 
the kérna, or the fruit of the Rhamnus lotus ; and the 
fruit of the dim-palm, “ kirzim” or Cuczfera Thebaica. 

Of vegetables, the most common in the market are 
—beans of various descriptions, which likewise form 
a very important article of food in many districts, cer- 
tainly as muchas the third of the whole consumption ; 
onions, consumed in great quantity by the Arabs, but 
not by the natives, who prefer to season their food 
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with the young leaves of the monkey -bread tree, “kalu 
kuka,” or the “ karas,” or with a sauce made from 
dried fish. There are no sweet potatoes and no yams 
in this part of Bdérnu, the consequence of which is 
that the food of the natives is less varied than in 
Hausa, Kébbi, or Ydéruba. Yams are brought to this 
country as rarities, and are given as presents to 1n- 
fluential persons. 

Camels sell at from eight to twenty dollars. When 
there is no caravan in preparation, a very tolerable 
beast may be bought for the former price; but when 
a caravan is about to start, the best will fetch as much 
as twenty dollars——very rarely more; and a good 
camel may always be had for about fifteen dollars. 
Nome camels may be bought for four or five dollars 
each, but cannot be relied on. 

Very strong travelling horses for servants were 
during my first visit purchasable for from six to eight 


. dollars, while an excellent horse would not fetch more 


than thirty dollars; but in the year 1854 the price had 
risen considerably, in consequence of the exportation 
of horses, which had formerly been forbidden, having 
been permitted, and great numbers having been ex- 
ported to the west—chiefly to Muniyo, Katsena, and 
Maradi. A first-rate horse of foreign race, however, 
is much dearer, and will sometimes fetch as much as 
three hundred dollars. I shall have another opportu- 
nity of speaking of the horses of Bérnu, which is rather 
an interesting and important subject, as the breed is 
excellent, and, besides being very handsome and of 
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good height, they bear fatigue marvellously —a fact 
of which one of my own horses gave the best proof, 
having carried me during three years of almost in- 
cessant fatigue on my expedition to Kanem, to the 
Musgu country, to Bagirmi, to Timbuktu, and back to 
KXané, where my poor dear companion died in Decem- 
ber, 1854 : and let it be taken into consideration that, 
though I myself am not very heavy, I constantly car- 
ried with me a double-barrelled gun, one or two pairs 
of pistols, a quantity of powder and shot, several in- 
struments, my journals, and generally even my coffee- 
pot and some little provision. 

But to return to the picture of life which the town 
of Kukawa presents. With the exception of Mon- 
days, when just during the hottest hours of the day 
there is much crowd and bustle in the market-place, 
it is very dull from about noon till three o’clock in 
the afternoon; and even during the rest of the day, 
those scenes of industry, which in the varied pano- 
rama of Kandéd meet the eye, are here sought for in 
vain. Instead of those numerous dyeing-yards or 
marina full of life and bustle, though certainly also 
productive of much filth and foul odours, which spread 
over the town of Kand, there is only a single, and a 
very poor marina in Kikawa; no beating of tobes is 
heard, nor the sound of any other handicraft. 

There is a great difference of character between 
these two towns; and, as I have said above, the 
Bérnu people are by temperament far more phleg- 
matic than those of Kanéd. The women in general 
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are much more ugly, with square short figures, large 
heads, and broad noses with immense nostrils, dis- 
figured still more by the enormity of a red bead or 
coral worn in the nostril. Nevertheless, they are 
certainly quite as coquettish, and, as far as I had 
oceasion to observe, at least as wanton also, as the 
more cheerful and sprightly Hausa women. I have 
never seen a Hausa woman strolling about the streets 
with her gown trailing after her on the ground, 
the fashion of the women of Kiakawa, and wear- 
ing on her shoulders some Manchester print of a 
showy pattern, keeping the ends of it in her hands, 
while she throws her arms about in a coquettish 
manner. In a word, their dress, as well as their 
demeanour, is far more decent and agreeable. 
The best part in the dress or ornaments of the 
Bornu women is the silver ornament (the “ falla- 
falle kélabé”) which they wear on the back of the 
head, and which in taller figures, when the hair is 
plaited in the form of a helmet, is very becoming ; 
but it is not every woman who can afford such an 
ornament, and many a one sacrifices her better in- 
terests for this decoration. 

The most animated quarter of the two towns is the 
great thoroughfare, which, proceeding by the south- 
ern side of the palace in the western town, traverses it 
from west to east, and leads straight to the sheikh’s 
residence in the eastern town. ‘This is the ‘ déndal” 
or promenade, a locality which has its imitation, on 
a less or greater scale, in every town of the coun- 
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try. This road, during the whole day, is crowded by 
numbers of people on horseback and on foot; free 
men and slaves, foreigners as well as natives, every 
one in his best attire, to pay his respects to the 
sheikh or his vizier, to deliver an errand, or to sue 
for justice or employment, or a present. I myself 
very often went along this well-trodden path—this 
highroad of ambition; but I generally went at an 
unusual hour, either at sunrise in the morning, or 
while the heat of the mid-day, not yet abated, de- 
tained the people in their cool haunts, or late at 
night, when the people were already retiring to rest 
or, sitting before their houses, beguiling their leisure 
hours with amusing tales or with petty scandal. 
At such hours I was sure to find the vizier or the 
sheikh alone ; but sometimes they wished me also to 
visit and sit with them, when they were accessible to 
all the people ; and on these occasions the vizier took 
pride and delight in conversing with me about mat- 
ters of science, such as the motion of the earth, or the 
planetary system, or subjects of that kind. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


THE TSAD. 


My stay in the town was agreeably interrupted by 
an excursion to Ngdrnu and the shores of the lake. 
Sheikh ‘Omar, with his whole court, left ay aay 

Kukawa in the night of the 28rd of April, April 24th. 
in order to spend a day or two in Ngérnu, where he 
had a tolerably good house; and, having been in- 
vited by the vizier to go there, I also followed on the 
morning of the next day. This road to Ngérnu is 
strongly marked with that sameness and monotony 
which characterize the neighbourhood of Kikawa. At 
first nothing is seen but the melancholy “ kawo,” Ascle- 
pias procera or gigantea; then “ngille,” low bushes of 
Cucifera, appear, and gradually trees begin to enliven 
the landscape, first scattered here and there, further 
on forming a sort of underwood. The path is broad 
and well-trodden, but consists mostly of deep sandy 
soil. There are no villages on the side of the road, 
but a good many at a little distance. In the rainy 
season some very large ponds are formed by its 
side. Two miles and a half before the traveller 
reaches Ngérnu the trees cease again, being only seen 
in detached clusters at a great distance, marking 
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the sites of villages, while near the road they give 
way to an immense fertile plain, where beans are 
cultivated, besides grain. However, this also is 
covered at this season of the year with the tiresome 
and endless Asclepias. Among the sites of former 
towns on the east side of the road is that of New 
Birni, which was built by the Sultan Mohammed, 
when residing in Berberuwa, about the year 1820, 
and destroyed by Haj Beshir in the year 1847, and 
does not now contain a living soul. Farther on is 
a group of kitchen-gardens belonging to some gran- 
dees, and adorned with two or three most splendid 
tamarind-trees, which in this monotonous saa: 
have a peculiar charm. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon when I 
entered Nedrnu, the town of ‘the blessing.” The 
heat being then very great, scarcely anybody was 
to be seen in the streets; but the houses, or rather 
yards, were full of people, tents having been pitched 
to accommodate so many yisitors, while fine horses 
looked forth everywhere over the low fences, sa- 
luting us as we passed by. Scarcely a single clay 
house was to be seen, with the exception of the 
house of the sheikh, which lies at the end of the 
déndal; but nevertheless the town made the impres- 
sion of comfort and ease, and every yard was neatly 
fenced with new “ siggedi” mats, and well shaded by 
kérna-trees, while the huts were large and spacious. 

Having in vain presented myself at the house of 
the vizier, where the people were all asleep, and wan- 
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dered about the town for a good while, I at length 
took up my quarters provisionally with some Arabs, 
till the cool of the afternoon aroused the courtiers 
from their long midday slumber, which they cer- 
tainly may have needed, inasmuch as they had been 
up at two o'clock in the morning. But even after 
I had the good fortune to see Haj Beshir, I found 
it difficult to obtain quarters, and I was obliged to 
pitch my tent in a courtyard. 

Being tired of the crowd in the town, I mounted 
on horseback early next morning in order to refresh 
myself with a sight of the lake, which I supposed to 
be at no great distance, and indulged beforehand in 
anticipations of the delightful view which I fondly 
imagined was soon to greet my eye. We met a good 
many people and slaves going out to cut grass for the 
horses; and leaving them to their work we kept on 
towards the rising sun. But no lake was to be seen, 
and an endless grassy plain without a single tree 
extended to the furthest horizon. At length, after 
the grass had increased continually in freshness and 
luxuriance, we reached a shallow swamp, the very 
indented border of which, sometimes bending in, at 
others bending out, greatly obstructed our progress. 
Having struggled for a length of time to get rid of 
this swamp, and straining my eyes in vain to discover 
the glimmering of an open water in the distance, I 
at length retraced my steps, consoling myself with the 
thought that I had seen at least some slight indication 
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of the presence of the watery element, and which 
seemed indeed to be the only thing which was at 
present to be seen here. 

How different was this appearance of the country 
from that which it exhibited in the winter from 1854 
to 1855, when more than half of the town of Ngérnu 
was destroyed by the water, and a deep open sea 
was formed to the south of this place, in which the 
fertile plain as far as the village of Kuikiya lay buried. 
This great change seems to have happened in con- 
sequence of the lower strata of the ground, which 
consisted of limestone, having given way in the 
preceding year, and the whole shore on this side 
having sunk several feet; but even without such a 
remarkable accident, the character of the Tsad is 
evidently that of an immense lagoon, changing its 
border every month, and therefore incapable of being 
mapped with accuracy. Indeed, when I saw to-day 
the nature of these swampy lowlands surrounding 
the lake, or rather lagoon, I immediately became 
aware that it would be quite impossible to survey its 
shores, even if the state of the countries around should 
allow us to enter upon such an undertaking. The 
only thing possible would be on one side to fix the 
furthest limit reached at times by the inundation of 
the lagoon, and on the other to determine the extent 
of the navigable waters. 

Having returned to the town, I related to the 
vizier my unsuccessful excursion in search of the 
Tsad, and he obligingly promised to send some horse- 
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men to conduct me along the shore as far as Kawa, 
whence I should return to the capital. 

The sheikh, with his court, having left cot vaay, 
Ngérnu before the dawn of day, on his “pn! 20th. 
return to Kukawa, I sent back my camel, with my 
two men also, by the direct road; and then having 
waited awhile in vain for the promised escort, I went 
myself with Bu-Sad, to look after it, but succeeded 
only in obtaining two horsemen, one of whom was the 
Kashélla Kétoko, an amiable, quiet Kanemma chief, 
who ever afterwards remained my friend, and the 
other a horseguard of the sheikh’s, of the name of 
Sale. With these companions we set out on our excur- 
sion, going north-east; for due east from the town, 
as I now learned, the lagoon was at present at more 
than ten miles’ distance. The fine grassy plain seemed 
to extend to a boundless distance, uninterrupted by 
a single tree, or even a shrub; not a living creature 
was to be seen, and the sun began already to throw a 
fiery veil over all around, making the vicinity of the 
cooling element desirable. After a little more than 
half an hour’s ride we reached swampy ground, and 
began to make our way through the water, often up 
to our knees on horseback. We thus came to the 
margin of a fine open sheet of water, encompassed 
with papyrus and tall reed, of from ten to fourteen 
feet in height, of two different kinds, one called 
“‘méle,” and the other “bore,” or “bdle.” The méle 
has a white tender core, which is eaten by the na- 
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like the common bulrush, and its stalk is triangu- 
lar. The thicket was interwoven by a climbing plant 
with yellow flowers, called ‘“bérbuje” by the natives, 
while on the surface of the water was a floating plant 
called, very facetiously, by the natives, “ fanna-billa- 
bago” (the homeless fanna). This creek was called 
“ Ngiruwa.” 

Then turning a little more to the north, and 
passing still through deep water full of grass, and 
most fatiguing for the horses, while it seemed most 
delightful to me, after my dry and dreary journey 
through this continent, we reached another creek, 
called ‘‘ Dimbebér.” Here I was so fortunate as to 
see two small boats, or “makara,” of the Budduma, 
as they are called by the Kanuri, or Yédina, as they 
call themselves, the famous pirates of the Tsad. They 
were small flat boats, made of the light and narrow 
wood of the ‘“ fdégo,” about twelve feet long, and 
managed by two men each; as soon as the men saw 
us, they pushed their boats off from the shore. They 
were evidently in search of human prey; and as we 
had seen people from the neighbouring villages, who 
had come here to cut reeds to thatch their huts anew 
for the rainy season, we went first to inform them of 
the presence of these constant enemies of the inha- 
bitants of these fertile banks of the lagoon, that they 
might be on their guard; for they could not see them, 
owing to the quantity of tall reeds with which the 
banks and the neighbouring land was overgrown. 

We then continued our watery march. The sun 
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was by this time very powerful; but a very gentle 
cooling breeze came over the lagoon, and made the 
heat supportable. We had water enough to quench 
our thirst—indeed more than we really wanted ; for 
we might have often drunk with our mouth, by stoop- 
ing down a little, on horseback, so deeply were we 
immersed. But the water was exceedingly warm, 
and full of vegetable matter. It is perfectly fresh, 
as fresh as water can be. It seems to have been 
merely from prejudice that people in Europe have 
come to the conclusion that this Central African 
basin must either have an outlet, or must be salt. 
For I can positively assert that it has no outlet, and 
that its water is perfectly fresh. Indeed I do not 
see from whence saltness of the water should arise in a 
district in which there is no salt at all, and in which 
the herbage is so destitute of this element, that the 
milk of the cows and sheep fed on it is rather insipid, 
and somewhat unwholesome. Certainly, in the holes 
around the lagoon, where the soil is strongly im- 
pregnated with natron, and which are only for a 
short time of the year in connection with the lake, the 
water, when in small quantity, must savour of the pe- 
culiar quality of the soil; but when these holes are full, 
the water in them likewise is fresh. 

While we rode along these marshy, luxuriant 
plains, large herds of ‘‘kelara” started up, bounding 
over the rushes, and sometimes swimming, at others 
running, soon disappeared in the distance. This is a 
peculiar kind of antelope, which I have nowhere seen 
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but in the immediate vicinity of the lake. In colour 
and size it resembles the roe, and has a white belly. 
The kelara is by no means slender, but rather bulky, 
and extremely fat; this, however, may not be a 
specific character, but merely the consequence of the 
rich food which it enjoys here. It may be identical 
with, or be a variety of the Antilope Arabica, and the 
Arabs, and those of the natives who understand a 
little Arabic, call both by the same name, ‘‘el ariyel.” 

Proceeding onwards, we reached about noon an- 
other creek, which is used occasionally by the Bud- 
duma as a harbour, and is called “ Ngulbea.” We, 
however, found it empty, and only inhabited by 
ngurutus, or river-horses, which, indeed, live here 
in great numbers, snorting about in every direction, 
and by two species of crocodiles. In this quarter there 
are no elephants, for the very simple reason that they 
have no place of retreat during the night; for this 
immense animal (at least in Africa) appears to be 
very sensible of the convenience of a soft couch in 
the sand, and of the inconvenience of mosquitoes too; 
wherefore it prefers to lie down on a spot a little ele- 
vated above the swampy ground, whither it resorts for 
its daily food. On the banks of the northern part of 
the Tsad, on the contrary, where arange of low sand- 
hills and wood encompasses the lagoon, we shall meet 
with immense herds of this animal. 

Negulbea was the easternmost point of our excur- 
sion; and, turning here a little west from north, we 
continued our march over drier pasture-grounds, 
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placed beyond the reach of the inundation, and, after 
about three miles, reached the deeply-indented and 
well-protected creek called ‘“‘ Ngdmarén.” Here I was 
most agreeably surprised by the sight of eleven boats 
of the Yédina. Large, indeed, they were considering 
the ship-building of these islanders; but otherwise 
they looked very small and awkward, and, resting quite 
flat on the water, strikingly reminded me of theatrical 
exhibitions in which boats are introduced on the 
stage. They were not more than about twenty feet 
long *, but seemed tolerably broad; and one of them 
contained as many as eleven people, besides a good 
quantity of natron and other things. They had a 
very low waist, but rather a high and pointed prow. 
They are made of the narrow boards of the fégo-tree, 
which are fastened together with ropes from the dim- 
palm, the holes being stopped with bast. 

The Kanembu inhabitants of many neighbouring 
villages carry on trade with the islanders almost un- 
interruptedly, while elsewhere the latter are treated 
as most deadly enemies. Two parties of Kanembt 
happened to be here with argum or millet, which 
they exchange for the natron. They were rather 
frightened when they saw us, the Budduma being 
generally regarded as enemies; but the sheikh and 
his counsellors are well aware of this intercourse, and, 


* This certainly did not belong to the largest craft of the 
islanders; for one of the boats which accompanied Mr. Overweg 
afterwards on his voyage on the lake was almost fifty feet long, 
and six and a half wide. 
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wanting either the spirit or the power to reduce those 
islanders to subjection, they must aliow their own 
subjects, whom they fail to protect against the con- 
tinual inroads of the Budduma, to deal with the 
latter at their own discretion. It was my earnest 
wish to go on board one of the boats, and to examine 
their make attentively ; and, with the assistance of 
Kashélla Kétoko, who was well-known to the Bud- 
duma, I should perhaps have succeeded, if Bu-Sad, 
my Mohammedan companion, had not behaved like a 
madman: indeed I could scarcely restrain him from 
firing at these people, who had done us no harm. 
This was certainly a mere outbreak of fanaticism. 
When the people in the boats saw my servant’s ex- 
cited behaviour, they left the shore, though numerous 
enough to overpower us; and we then rode on to 
another creek called Méllel4, whence we turned west- 
wards, and in about an hour, partly through water, 
partly over a grassy plain, reached Maduwari. 

Maduwari, at that time, was an empty sound for 
me —a name without a meaning, just like the names 
of so many other places at which I had touched on 
my wanderings; but it was a name about to become 
important in the history of the expedition, to which 
many a serious remembrance was to be attached. 
Maduwari was to contain another white man’s grave, 
and thus to-rank with Neurtituwa. 

When I first entered the place from the side of the 
lake, it made a very agrecable impression upon me, 
as it showed evident signs of ease and comfort, and, 
instead of being closely packed together, as most of the 
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towns and villages of the Kanuri are, it lay dispersed in 
eleven or twelve separate clusters of huts, shaded by 
a rich profusion of korna- and bito-trees. I was con- 
ducted by my companion, Kashélla Kétoko, to the 
house of Fugo ‘Ali. It was the house wherein Mr. 
Overweg, a year and a half later, was to expire; 
while Fuigo ‘Ali himself, the man who first contracted 
friendship with me, then conducted my companion 
on his interesting navigation round the islands of the 
lake, and who frequented our house, was destined to 
fall a sacrifice in the revolution of 1854. How dif- 
ferent was my reception then, when I first went to 
his house on this my first excursion to the lake, and 
when I revisited it with Mr. Vogel in the beginning 
of 1855, when Fugo ‘Ali’s widow was sobbing at my 
side, lamenting the ravages of time, the death of my 
companion, and that of her own husband. 

The village pleased me so much that I took a 
long walk through it before I sat down to rest; and 
after being treated most sumptuously with fowls and 
a roasted sheep, I passed the evening very agreeably 
in conversation with my black friends. The in- 
habitants of all these villages are Kanembu™*, be- 
longing to the tribe of the Sugurti, who in former 
times were settled in Kanem, till by the wholesale 
devastation of that country they were compelled to 
leave their homes and seek a retreat in these regions. 
Here they have adopted the general dress of the 
Kanuri; and only very few of them may at present 


* Kanembt is the plural of Kanémma. 
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be seen exhibiting their original native costume, the 
greatest ornament of which is the head-dress, while 
the body itself, with the exception of a tight leathern 
apron, or ‘ funo,” is left naked. This is a remarkable 
peculiarity of costume, which seems to prevail among 
almost all barbarous tribes. The original head-dress 
of the Sugtrti, that is to say, of the head men of 
the tribe, consists of four different articles: first the 
‘(jéka,” or cap, rather stiff, and widening at the top, 
where the second article, the “ ariyabu ” (aliyafu), is 
tied round it; from the midst of the folds of the ari- 
yabu, just over the front of the head, the “ mullefu” 
stands forth, a piece of red cloth, stiffened, as it seems, 
by a piece of leather from behind; and all round the 
crown of-the head a bristling crown of reeds rises 


with barbaric majesty to a height of about eight. 


inches. Round his neck he wears a tight string of 
white beads, or “ kulilu,” and hanging down upon 
the breast, several small leather pockets, containing 
written charms or laya, while his right arm is orna- 
mented with three rings, one on the upper arm, called 
‘¢wiwi or bibi,” one made of ivory, and called “ chila,” 
above the elbow, and another, called ‘“ kullo,” just 
above the wrist. The shields of the Sugurti, at least 
most of them, are broad at the top as well as at the 
base, and besides his large spear or kasdkka, he is 
always armed with three or four javelins, “ ballem.” 
But besides the Sugurti there happened to be just 
then present in the village some Budduma, handsome, 
slender, and intelligent people, their whole attire con- 
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sisting in a leathern apron and astring of white beads 
round the neck, which, together with their white teeth, 
produces a beautiful contrast with the jet-black skin. 
They gave me the first account of the islands of the 
lake, stating that the open water, which in their lan- 
guage is called “ Kalilémma,” or rather Ktilu kemé, 
begins one day’s voyage from Kaya, the small harbour 
of Maduwari, stretching in the direction of Shawi, and 
that the water is thenceforth from one to two fathoms 
deep. I invariably understood from all the people 
with whom I spoke about this interesting lake, that 
the open water, with its islands of elevated sandy 
downs, stretches from the mouth of the Shary towards 
the western shore, and that all the rest of the lake 
consists of swampy meadow-lands, occasionally inun- 
dated. I shall have occasion to speak again about 
this point when briefly reporting my unfortunate com- 
panion’s voyage on the lake.* 


* The Yédina named to me the following islands as the largest 
and most important:—Guriya, Yiwaa Doji, Belarge, Hishiyé 
Billan, Purr4m, MaibuluwA, Fidda, Kollea Dallabérme, Turbé Dak- 
kabelaya, Fujia Chilim, and Bréjaré, the latter having many horses. 
Almost all these names have been since confirmed by Mr. Over- 
weg, although he spells some of them in a different way, and per- 
haps less accurately, as he obtained all his information from 
his Kanuri companions ; indeed, notwithstanding his long sojourn 
among the islanders, he did not even learn their real name, viz.— 
Yédina. The Yédina belong evidently to the Kétoko, and are 
most nearly related to the people of Nghala; they are probably 
already indicated by Makrizi under the name \,2j{ and their Jan- 


guage was originally entirely distinct fromthe Kaniri, although in 
process of time they have adopted many of their terms. 
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Having closed my day’s labour usefully and plea- 
santly, I lay down under a sort of shed, but had 
much to suffer from musquitoes, which, together 
with fleas, are a great nuisance near the banks of the 
lagoon. 

A ey, Before sunrise we were again in the saddle, 

April 27th. accompanied by Fugo or Pifo “Ali, who had 
his double pair of small drums with him, and looked 
well on his stately horse. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and I was delighted with the scene around. 
Clear and unbroken were the lines of the horizon, 
the swampy plain extending on our right towards 
the lake, and blending with it, so as to allow the mind 
that delights in wandering over distant regions a 
boundless expanse to rove in—an enjoyment not to be 
found in mountainous regions, be the mountains ever 
so distant. Jor 


‘“’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


Thus we went on slowly northwards, while the sun 
rose over the patches of water, which spread over the 
grassy plain; and on our left the village displayed its 
snug yards and huts, neatly fenced and shaded by 
spreading trees. We now left Maduwari, and after 
a little while passed another village called Dédgoji, 
when we came toa large hamlet or “beri” of Kanembu 
cattle-breeders, who had the care of almost all the 
cattle of the villages along the shores of the lake, which 
is very credibly reported to amount together to eleven 
thousand head. ‘The herd here collected—number- 
ing at least a thousand head, most of them of that 
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peculiar kind, called ktiri, mentioned before—was 
placed in the midst, while the men were encamped all 
around, armed with long spears and light shields; at 
equal distances long poles were fixed in the ground, 
on which the butter was hung up in skins or in “‘korid,” 
vessels made of grass. Here we had some delay, as 
Fugo ‘Ali, who was the inspector of all these villages, 
had to make inquiries respecting three head of cattle 
belonging to the vizier, which had been stolen during 
the night. On our left the considerable village of 
Binder, which is at least as large as Maduwari, 
exhibited an interesting picture; and I had leisure to 
make a sketch. 

Having here indulged in a copious draught of fresh 
milk, we resumed our march, turning to the eastward ; 
and having passed through deep water, we reached 
the creek ‘ Kégordm,” surrounded by a dense belt 
of tall rushes of various kinds. We were just about 
to leave this gulf, when we were joined by Zintelina, 
another Kanemma chief, who ever afterwards re- 
mained attached to me and Mr. Overweg, with five 
horsemen. Our troop having thus increased, we 
went on cheerfully to another creek called Tabiram, 
whence we galloped towards Bolé, trying in vain to 
overtake a troop of kelara (the antelope before men- 
tioned), which rushed headlong into the water and 
disappeared in the jungle. Before, however, we could 
get to this latter place, we had to pass very deep water, 
which covered my saddle, though I was mounted on a 
tall horse, and swamped altogether my poor Bu-Sad 
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on his pony; nothing but his head and his gun were 
to be seen for a time. But it was worth while 
to reach the spot which we thus attained at the widest 
creek of the lake as yet seen by me,—a fine open sheet 
of water, the surface of which, agitated by a light 
east wind, threw its waves upon the shore. All 
around was one forest of reeds of every description, 
while the water itself was covered with water-plants, 
chiefly the water-lily or Nymphca lotus. Numberless 
flocks of waterfowl of every description played about. 
The creek has an angular form; and its recess, which 
makes a deep indentation from E. 30 N. to W. 30 ie 
is named Nehélle. 

Having made our way through the water and 
rushes, and at length got again on firm ground, we 
made a momentary halt to consider what next to do. 
Haj Beshir had taught me to hope that it would 
be possible to reach on horseback the island Sdéyu- 
rum*, which extends a long way into the lake, and 
whence I might have an extensive view over the Kulu 
kemé and many of the islands; but my companions 
were unanimously of opinion that the depth of the 
water to be crossed for many miles exceeded the height 
of my horse; and although I was quite ready to ex- 
pose myself to more wetting, in order to see a greater 
portion of this most interesting feature of Central 
Africa, I nevertheless did not think it worth while to 
ride a whole day through deep water, particularly as in 


* Mr. Overweg writes Séurum. 
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so doing I should not beable to keep my chronometer 
and my compass dry; for these were now the most 
precious things which I had on earth, and could not 
be replaced or repaired so easily as gun and pistols. 
But moreover my horse, which had never been ac- 
customed to fatigue, and had not been well fed, had 
become quite lame, and seemed scarcely able to carry 
me back to Kukawa. I therefore gave up the idea of 
visiting the island, which in some years, when the 
lake does not rise to a great height, may be reached 
with little inconvenience*™, and followed my com- 
panions towards the large village of Kawa.t 

Passing over fields planted with cotton and beans, 
but without native corn, which is not raised here at all, 
we reached Kawa after an hour’s ride, while we passed 
on our left a small swamp. Kawa is a large strag- 
gling village, which seems to enjoy some political 
preeminence above the other places hereabouts, and 
on this account is placed in a somewhat hostile posi- 
tion to the independent inhabitants of the islands, 
with which the Kanembti in general keep up a sort 


* The distance of the western shore of this island cannot be 
more than at the utmost thirty miles from the shore of the lagoon, 
at least at certain seasons. Mr. Overweg’s indications in respect to 
this island, which he would seem to have navigated all round, are 
very vague. At all events, I think that it must be considerably 
nearer the shore than it has been laid down by Mr. Petermann, but 
it is difficult, nay impossible, to fix with precision the form or size 
of these islands, which, according to season, vary continually. 

t One of the horsemen from Binder informed me of some other 


harbours hereabouts, named Kel& kemagenbe (elephant’s head), 
Dalawa, Kabaya, and Ngibia. 
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of peaceful intercourse. What to me seemed the 
most interesting objects were the splendid trees 
adorning the place. The sycamore under which 
our party was desired to rest in the house of Fugo 
‘Ali’s sister was most magnificent, and afforded 
the most agreeable resting-place possible, the space 
overshadowed by the crown of the tree being inclosed 
with a separate fence, as the “ fagé,” or place of meet- 
ing. Here we were feasted with a kind of “ bold-bold,” 
or water mixed with pounded argtim or dukhn, sour 
milk, and meat, and then continued our march to Kii- 
kawa, where we arrived just as the vizier was mount- 
ing on horseback to go to the sheikh. Galloping 
up to him, we paid him our respects; and he ex- 
pressed himself well pleased with me. My com- 
panions told him that we had been swimming about in 
the lake for the last two days, and that I had written 
down everything. The whole cavalcade, consisting of 
eight horsemen, then accompanied me to my house, 
where I gave them a treat. 

I returned just in time from my excursion ; for the 
next day the caravan for F’ezzan encamped outside 
the town, and I had to send off two of my men with 
it. One of them was the carpenter Ibrahim, a hand- 
some young man, but utterly unfit for work, of 
whom I was extremely glad to get rid; the other was 
Mohammed el Gatréni, my faithful servant from 
Murzuk, whom I dismissed with heartfelt sorrow. 
He had had a very small salary ; and I therefore pro- 
mised to give him four Spanish dollars a month, and 
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to mount him on horseback, but it was all in vain; 
he was anxious to sce his wife and children again, 
after which he promised te come back. I, therefore, 
like the generals of ancient Rome, gave him leave of 
absence—“ pueris procreandis daret operam.” 

On the other side, it was well worth a sacrifice to 
send a trustworthy man to Fezzan. ‘The expedition 
had lost its director, who alone was authorized to 
act in the name of the Government which had sent 
us out; we had no means whatever, but considerable 
debts, and without immediate aid by fresh supplies, 
the surviving members could do no better than to 
return home as soon as possible. Moreover, there 
were Mr. Richardson’s private things to be forwarded, 
and particularly his journal, which, from the beginning 
of the journey down to the very last days of his life, 
he had kept with great care,—more fortunate he, and 
more provident in this respect than my other com- 
panion, who laughed at me when, during moments of 
leisure, I finished the notes which I had briefly 
written down during the march, and who contended 
that nothing could be done in this respect till after a 
happy return home. I therefore provided Mohammed, 
upon whose discretion and fidelity I could entirely 
rely, with a camel, and intrusted to him all Mr. 
Richardson’s things and my parcel of letters, which 
he was to forward by the courier, who is generaily 
sent on by the caravan after its arrival in the Tébu 
country. 

There were two respectable men with the caravan, 
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Haj Hasan, a man belonging to the family of El Ka- 
nemi, and in whose company Mr. Vogel afterwards tra- 
velled from Fezzan to Bérau, and Mohammed Titiwi. 
On the second of May, therefore, I went to pay a visit 
to these men, but found only Titiwi, to whom I recom- 
mended my servant. He promised to render him all 
needful assistance. I had but little intercourse with 
this man, yet this little occurred on important occa- 
sions, and so his name has become a pleasant remem- 
brance to me. I first met him when sending off the 
literary remains of my unfortunate companion. I at 
the same time ventured to introduce myself to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and to try if it would so far rely 
upon me, a foreigner, as to intrust me with the further 
direction of the expedition, and to ask for means; it 
was then Titiwi again who brought me the most 
honourable despatches from the British Government, 
authorizing me to carry out the expedition just as it 
had been intended, and at the same time means for 
doing so. It was Titiwi, who, on the day when I 
was leaving Kukawa on my long adventurous journey 
to Timbuktu, came to my house to wish me success 
in my arduous undertaking; and it was Titiwi again, 
who, on the second of August, 1855, came to the 
consul’s house, in Tripoli, to congratulate me on my 
successful return from the interior. 

He was an intelligent man, and being informed 
that I was about to undertake a journey to Adamawa, 
the dangers of which he well knew, he expressed his 
astonishment that I should make the attempt with a 
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weak horse, such as I was then riding. My horse, 
though it had recovered a little from its lameness, 
and was getting strength from a course of dumplings 
made of the husk of Negro corn mixed with natron, 
which it had to swallow every morning and evening, 
was anything but a good charger; and having pre- 
viously determined to look about for a better horse, I 
was only confirmed in my intention by the obser- 
vation of the experienced merchant. 

This was one of the largest slave caravans which 
departed during my stay in Bérnu; for, if 1 am not 
mistaken, there were seven hundred and fifty slaves 
in the possession of the merchants who went with it. 
Slaves are as yet the principal export from Bérnu, 
and will be so till the slave trade on the north coast 
is abolished.* 

Overweg had not yet arrived, although we had 
received information that he was on his way directly 
from Zinder, having given up his intention of visiting 
Kano. Before I set out on my journey to Adamawa, 
it was essential that I should confer with him about 
many things, and particularly as to what he himself 
should first undertake, but the rainy season was fast 
approaching even here, while in Adamawa it had set 
in long ago, and it seemed necessary that I should 
not delay any longer. In the afternoon of the fifth 
of May, we had the first unmistakeable token of the 
rainy season—a few heavy claps of thunder fol- 


* This is now really the case. I shall speak of the articles 


of trade in Bérnu at the end of my work. 
Z 2 
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lowed by rain. But I did not tarry; the very same 
day I bought in the market all that was necessary for 
my journey, and the next day succeeded in purchasing 
_a very handsome and strong gray horse, “keri bul,” 
for twelve hundred and seventy rotls, equal at that 
moment to two and thirty Austrian dollars, while I 
sold my weak horse which the sheikh had given me 
for nine hundred rotls, or twenty-two dollars and a 
half. | 

Having also bought an Arab saddle, I felt myself 
quite a match for anybody, and hearing in the after- 
noon that the sheikh had gone to Gawange, a place two 
miles and a half E. from the town towards the lake, I 
mounted my new steed, and setting off at a gallop, 
posted myself before the palace just when ‘Omar 
was about to come out with the flourishing of the 
trumpets, sounding the Hausa word “ gashi, gashi,” 
“here he is, here he is.” he sheikh was very hand- 
somely dressed in a fine white bernus over another of 
light blue colour, and very well mounted on a fine 
black horse, “fir kéra.” He was accompanied by 
several of his and the vizier’s courtiers, and about 
two hundred horsemen, who were partly riding by 
his side, partly galloping on in advance and returning 
again to the rear, while sixty slaves, wearing red 
jackets over their shirts, and armed with matchlocks, 
ran in front of and behind his horse. The vizier, 
who saw me first, saluted me very kindly, and sent 
Hamza Weled el Géni to take me to the sheikh, who 
made a halt, and asked me very graciously how I 
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was going on, and how my excursion to the lake 
had amused me. Having then taken notice of my 
sprightly horse, the vizier called my servant, and 
expressed his regret, that the horse which they had 
presented to me had not proved good, saying that I 
ought to have informed them, when they would have 
given me a better one. I promised to do so another 
time, and did not forget the warning. 

Mr. Overweg arrived. The way in which woanesday, 
he was announced to me was so singular May 7th. 
as to merit description. It was about an hour before 
noon, and I was busy collecting some interesting in- 
formation from my friend Ibrahim el Futawi about 
Taganet, when suddenly the little Madi arrived. This 
lad, a liberated slave, had been Mr. Richardson’s 
servant, and is frequently mentioned in that gentle- 
man’s journal. As he had been among those of my 
companion’s people who, to my great regret, had left 
Kukawa the day before I arrived without having 
their claims settled, J was very glad when he came 
back, but could not learn from him how it happened 
that he returned; when, after some chat, he told me, 
incidentally, that the tabib (Mr. Overweg) was also 
come, and was waiting for me in Kalilwé. Of course 
it was the latter who, meeting the lad on the road, 
had brought him back, and had sent him now ex- 
pressly to inform me of his arrival. This dull but 
good-natured lad, who was afterwardsseverely wounded 
in the service of the mission, is now Mr. Vogel’s chief 
servant. 
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As soon as I fully understood the purport of this 
important message, I ordered my horse to be saddled, 
and mounted. The sun was extremely powerful just 
about noon, shortly before the setting-in of the rainy 
season, and as I had forgotten, in the hurry and ex- 
citement, to wind a turban round my cap, I very 
nearly suffered a sun-stroke. <A traveller cannot be 
too careful of his head in these countries. : 

I found Overweg in the shade of a nebek-tree 
near Kalilwa. He looked greatly fatigued and much 
worse than when I left him, four months ago, at 
Tasawa; indeed, as he told me, he had been very 
sickly in Zinder —so sickly, that he had been much 
afraid lest he should soon follow Mr. Richardson to 
the grave. Perhaps the news which he just then 
heard of our companion’s death made him more 
uneasy about his own illness. However, we were 
glad to meet again alive, and expressed our hopes to 
be able to do a good deal for the exploration of these 
countries. He had had an opportunity of witnessing, 
during his stay in Géber and Maradi, the interesting 
struggle going on between this noblest part of the 
Hausa nation and the Fulbe, who threaten their polli- 
tical as well as religious independence*; and he was 
deeply impressed with the charming scenes of unre- 


* Unfortunately Mr. Overweg made no report on this his 
excursion, most probably on account of his sickness in Zinder, and 
his afterwards being occupied with other things. His memoranda 
are in such a state that, even for me, it would be possible only, 
with the greatest exertion, to make anything out of them, with 
the exception of names. 
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strained cheerful life which he had witnessed in those 
pagan communities; while I, for my part, could 
assure him, that my reception in Bornu seemed to 
guarantee success, although, under existing circum- 
stances, there seemed to be very little hope that we 
should ever be able to make a journey all round the 
Tsad; but I thought that, with the assistance of those 
people in Binder and Maduwari whom I had just 
visited, and who appeared to be on friendly terms 
with the islanders, it might be possible to explore the 
navigable part of the lagoon in the boat. 

Mr. Overweg was, in some respects, very badly off, 
having no clothes with him except those which he 
actually wore, all his luggage being still in Kand, 
though he had sent two men to fetch it. I was there- 
fore obliged to lend him my own things, and he took 
up his quarters in another part of our house, though 
it was rather small for our joint establishment. The 
vizier was very glad of his arrival, and, in fulfilment 
of his engagement to deliver all the things left by 
Mr. Richardson* as soon as Mr. Overweg should 
arrive, he sent all the half-empty boxes of our late 
companion in the evening of the next day; even the 
gun and pistols, and the other things which had 
been sold, were returned, with the single exception of 
Mr, Richardson’s watch, which, as the sheikh was 
very fond of it, and kept it near him night and day, 


* A complete list of all these things was forwarded to the 
Government at the time. 
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I thought it prudent to spare him the mortification 
of returning. 

Mr. Overweg and J, having then made a selection 
from the articles that remained to us, presented to 
the vizier, on the morning of the ninth, those 
destined for him, and in the afternoon we pre- 
sented the sheikh with his share. These presents 
could not be now expected to please by their novelty, 
or to awaken a feeling of gratitude in the receivers, 
who had long been in possession of them; but 
although made to understand by Mr. Richardson’s 
interpreters that he alone had been authorized by the 
British Government, Mr. Overweg and I not being em- 
powered to interfere, and that consequently they might 
regard themselves as legitimate possessors of our de- 
ceased companion’s property, they must yet have 
entertained some doubt about the equity of their 
claim; and as soon as I arrived, and began to act 
with firmness, they grew ashamed of having list- 
ened to intriguing servants. In short, though we 
had put them to shame, they esteemed us all the 
better for our firmness, and received their presents 
in a very gracious manner. 

We now spoke also about the treaty, the negotiation 
of which, we said, had been specially intrusted to our 
companion, but now, by his death, had devolved on 
us. Both of them assured us of their ardent desire 
to open commercial intercourse with the English, but 
at the same time they did not conceal that their 
principal object in so doing was to obtain fire-arms. 
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They also expressed their desire that two of their 
people might return with us to England, in order to 
see the country and its industry, which we told them 
we were convinced would be most agreeable to the 
British Government. Our conversation was so unre- 
strained and friendly, that the sheikh himself took 
the opportunity of excusing himself for having ap- 
propriated Mr. Richardson’s watch. 

But the following narrative will show how Euro- 
pean travellers, endeavouring to open these countries 
to European intercourse, have to struggle against the 
intrigues of the Arabs; who are well aware that as 
soon as the Europeans, or rather the English, get 
access to Negroland, not only their slave-trade, but 
even their whole commerce, as they now carry it on, 
will be annihilated. 

We had scarcely re-entered our house when, the 
rumour spreading through the Arab quarter of the 
manner in which we had been received, and of the. 
matters talked of, El Khodr, a native of Dar-Fur, and 
the foremost of the native traders, went to the sheikh 
with the news that seven large vessels of the English 
had suddenly arrived at Nupe, and that the natives 
were greatly afraid of them. This announcement 
was soon found to be false, but nevertheless it served 
its purpose, to cool a little the friendly and bene- 

volent feeling which had been manifested towards 
us. 

The following day we went to pitch the large 
double tent, which we had given to the sheikh, on 
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the open area before his palace in the eastern town; 
and having fully succeeded in arranging it, although 
g, it was left the whole day 
in its place, and made a great impression upon the 
people. At first it seemed rather awkward to the 
natives, whose tents, even if of large size, are mere 
bell-tents; but in the course of time it pleased the 
sheikh so much, that when I finally left the country, 
he begged me to entreat the British Government to 
send him another one like it.* 

We also paid our respects to the principal of the 
sheikh’s brothers, as well as to his eldest son. Having 
obtained permission, we visited ‘Abd e’ Rahman, the 
brother and rival of the sheikh, as we could not pru- 
dently be wanting in civility to a person who might 
soon get the upper hand. We presented him with a 
fine white helali bernus, and sundry small things; 
he received us very graciously, and laughed and 
chatted a good deal with us on the first as well as on 
a second visit, when I was obliged to show him the 
pictures in Denham’s and Clapperton’s work, and the 
drawing I had myself made of his friend, the KAanemma 
chief, A’msakay, of which he had heard; but his 
manners did not please us very much. His counte- 
nance had a very wild expression, and he manifested 
little intelligence or princely demeanour, wrangling 
and playing the whole day with his slaves. Besides, 


a few pieces were wantin 


* Such a tent has lately been sent through the liberality of the 
Karl of Clarendon, together with some other presents. 
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we were obliged to be cautious in our dealings with 
him; for we had scarcely made his acquaintance, 
when he sent us a secret message, begging for poison, 
with which he most probably wished to rid himself of 
his deadly enemy the vizier. Quite a different man was 
Yusuf, the sheikh’s second brother, with whom during 
my last stay in Kuikawa, in the beginning of 1855, I 
became intimately acquainted. He was a learned 
and very religious man, always reading, and with a 
very acute sense of justice; but he was not a man of 
business. As for Bu-Bakr, the eldest son of ‘Omar, 
who now unfortunately seems to have the best claim 
to the succession, he was a child, devoid of intelli- 
gence or noble feelings. Twice was I obliged to have 
recourse to his father to make him pay me for some 
articles which he had bought of me. 

The much desired moment of my departure for 
Adamawa drew nearer and nearer. The delay of my 
starting on this undertaking, occasioned by the late 
arrival of Mr. Overweg, had been attended with the 
great advantage that, meanwhile, some messengers of 
the governor of that country had arrived, in whose 
company, as they were returning immediately, I was 
able to undertake the journey with a much better 
prospect of success. ‘The subject of their message 
was, that Kashélla ‘Ali Ladan, on his late predatory 
incursion into the Marghi country, had enslaved and 
carried away inhabitants of several places to which 
the governor of Adamawa laid claim, and it was more 
in order to establish his right, than from any real 
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concern in the fate of these unfortunate creatures, 
that he was pleased to lay great stress upon the case. 
Indeed, as the sequel shows, his letter must have con- 
tained some rather harsh or threatening expressions, 
to which the ruler of Bérnu was not inclined to give 
way, though he yielded * to the justice of the specific 


* J will here give verbatim a few extracts of my despatch to 
Government, dated Kikawa, May 24, 1851, from which it will be 
seen how sure I was already at that time of the immense im- 
portance of the river which I was about to discover. 

“ My Lord,—I have the honour to inform your Lordship that, 
on Tuesday next, I am to start for Adamawa, as it is called by the 
Fellatah (Fullan), or Fambina, a very extensive country, whose 
capital, Yola, is distant from here fifteen days SSW., situated on @ 
very considerable river called Faro, which, joining another river not 
less considerable, and likewise navigable, called Bénuwé, falls into 
the Kwara, or Niger, at a place between Kakanda and Adda, not 
more than a few days distant from the mouth of that celebrated 
river.” ‘‘ My undertaking seemed to me the more worthy, as it has 
long been the intention of Government to explore that country ; 
for orders had been given to the Niger expedition to turn aside, 
if possible, from the course of that river, and to reach Bornu by 
a southern road, which it was presumed might be effected partly 
or entirely by water, &c. As for my part, I can at present certify, 
with the greatest confidence, that there is no connection whatever 
between those two rivers, the Chadda, which is identical with the 
Bénuwé, on the one, and the Shary, the principal tributary of Lake 
Tsad, on the other side. Nevertheless, the Faro as well as the 
Bénuwé seem to have their sources to the E. of the meridian of 
Kuakawa; and the river formed by these two branches being navi- 
gable for large boats into the very heart of Adamawa, there will 
be a great facility for Europeans to enter that country after it 
shall have been sufficiently explored.”— After speaking of the 
northern road into the interior by way of Bilma, I concluded with 
these words : — 

“ By and by, I am sure, a southern road will be opened into the 
heart of Central Africa, but the time has not yet come.” 
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claim. At first these messengers from Adamawa 
were to be my only companions besides my own 
servants, and on the 21st of May I was officially 
placed under their protection in the house of the 
sheikh by several of the first courtiers or kokanawa, 
among whom were the old Ibrahim Waday, the friend 
and companion of Mohammed el Kanemi in his first 
heroical proceedings, Shitima Naser, Hamza, and 
Kashélla “Ali, and the messengers promised to see me 
safe to their country, and to provide for my safe 
return. 

Ibrahima, the head man of these messengers, who 
were all of rather inferior rank, was not such a man 
as I wished for; but fortunately there was among 
them another person named Mohammedu, who, 
although himself a Pullo by descent, had more of 
the social character of the Hausa race, and was ready 
to gratify my desire for information. He proved 
most useful in introducing me into the new country 
which I was to explore, and would have been of im- 
mense service to me if I had been allowed to make 
any stay there. 

After much delay, and having twice taken official 
leave of the sheikh in full state, I had at length the 
pleasure of seeing our little band ready for starting 
in the afternoon of Thursday, the 29th May, 1851. 
Rather more, I think, with a view to his own interest, 
than from any apprehension on my account, the 
sheikh informed me, in the last interview which I had 
with him, that he would send an officer along with 
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me. ‘This move puzzled me from the beginning, and 
caused me some misgiving; and there is not the least 
doubt, as the sequel will show, that to the company 
of this officer it must be attributed that I was sent 
back by Mohammed Lawl, the governor of Adamawa, 
without being allowed to stay any time in the country; 
but, for truth’s sake, I must admit that if I had not 
been accompanied by this man it is doubtful whether 
I should have been able to overcome the very great 
difficulties and dangers which obstruct this road. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


SETTING OUT ON MY JOURNEY TO ADAMAWA.—THE FLAT, SWAMPY 
GROUNDS OF BORNU. 


Ar four o’clock in the afternoon I left the 9, aay, 
“chinna Aanumbe,” the southern gate of May 29th. 
Kukawa, on my adventurous journey to Adamawa. 
My little troop was not yet all collected. For being 
extremely poor at the time, or rather worse than 
poor, as I had nothing but considerable debts, I had 
cherished the hope that I should be able to carry all 
my luggage on one camel; but when the things were 
all packed up, provisions, cooking utensils, tent, and 
a few presents, I saw that the one weak animal which 
I had was not enough, and bought another of Mr. 
Overweg, which had first to be fetched from the 
pasture-ground. I therefore left two servants and 
my old experienced Hausa warrior, the Mallem 
Katuri, whom, as I have stated above, I had ex- 
pressly hired for this journey, behind me in the town, 
in order to follow us in the night with the other 
camel. 

Mr. Overweg, attended by a spirited little fellow, 
named Ali, a native of Ghat, who had brought his 
luggage from Kand, accompanied me. But the most 
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conspicuous person in our troop was Billama™*, the 
officer whom the sheikh had appointed to accompany 
me, a tall handsome Bérnu man, mounted on a most 
splendid grey horse of great size, and of a very quick 
pace. He had two servants with him, besides a man 
of Malad Ibram, likewise mounted on horseback, who 
was to accompany us as far as the Marghi country. 
The messengers from Adamawa, as we proceeded 
onward, gradually collected together from the hamlets 
about, where they had been waiting for us, and the 
spearmen among them saluted me by raising their 
spears Just in my face, and beating their small round 
hippopotamus shields; Mohammedu was armed with 
a sword and bow and arrows. ‘They had not been 
treated so well as, with reference to my prospects, the 
sheikh ought to have treated them, and Ibrahima, 
instead of a handsome horse which was promised to 
him, had received a miserable poor mare, quite unfit 
for himself, and scarcely capable of carrying his little 
son and his small provision bag. 

As soon as I had left the town behind me, and saw 
that I was fairly embarked in my undertaking, I in- 
dulged in the most pleasant feelings. I had been 
cherishing the plan of penetrating into those unknown 
countries to the south for so long a time, that I felt 


the utmost gratification in being at length able to 


carry out my design. At that time I even cherished 
the hope that I might succeed in reaching Baya, and 


* « Billama” properly means mayor, from “ billa,” a town; but 
in many cases it has become a proper name. 
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thus extend my inquiries even as far as the equator ; 
but my first design was, and had always been, ‘to 
decide by ocular evidence the question with regard 
to the direction and the tributaries of the great river 
which flowed through the country in the south. 

Leaving the Ngérnu road to our left, we reached 
the village Karba at sunset, but were received so in- 
hospitably, that, after much opposition from a quarrel- 
some old woman, we took up our quarters not inside, 
but outside, her courtyard, and with difficulty ob- 
tained a little fire, with which we boiled some coffee, 
but had not firewood enough for cooking a supper, so 
that we satisfied our appetite with cold “ diggwa,” a 
sweetmeat made of meal, honey, and butter. The 
inhabitants of the villages at no great distance from 
the capital are generally very inhospitable; but the 
traveller will find the same in any country. 

At an early hour we were ready to re-  piagy, 
sume our march, not having even pitched May 80th. 
a tent during the night. The morning was very fine; 
and, in comparison with the naked and bare environs 
of the capital, the country seemed quite pleasant 
to me, although the flora offered scarcely anything 
but stunted acacias of the g4wo and kindil kind, while 
dum-bush and the Asclepias procera formed the un- 
derwood, and coarse dry grass full of ‘‘ngibbu” or 
Pennisetum distichum covered the ground. Now and 
then a fine tamarind-tree interrupted this monotony, 
and formed a landmark; indeed both the well which 
we passed (Tamstku-kori) and the village Tamsuk- 
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wa, have received their names from this most beau- 
tiful and useful tree, which in Kanuri is called tam- 
suku or temsuku. 

After only four hours’ march we halted near the 
village Pirtwa, as Mr. Overweg was now to return, 
and as I wished my other people to come up. Having 
long tried in vain to buy some provisions with 
our “kungona” or shells, Mr. Overweg at length 
succeeded in purchasing a goat with his servant’s 
shirt. This article, even if much worn, is always 
regarded as ready money in the whole of Negroland ; 
and as long as a man has a shirt he is sure not to 
starve. Afterwards the inhabitants of the village 
brought us several bowls of “ birri,” or porridge of 
Negro corn; and we employed ourselves in drinking 
coffee and eating, till it was time for Mr. Overweg to 
depart, when we separated with the most hearty 
wishes for the success of each other’s enterprise: for 
we had already fully discussed his undertaking to 
navigate the lagoon in the English boat. 

We then started at a later hour, and, following a 
more westerly path, took up our night’s quarters at 
Dynnamari, the village of Dynnama or A’made. In- 
stead of this most westerly road, my people had taken 
the most easterly; and we at length joined them, a 
little before noon of the following day, at the village 
U'lo Kura, which, with the whole district, belongs to 
the “Magira” (the mother of the sheikh), and so 
forms a distinct domain called “ Magirari.” But 
the country for thirty.or forty miles round Kukawa 1s 
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intersected by so many paths, that it is very dif- 
ficult for parties to meet, if the place of rendezvous 
has not been precisely indicated. The country here- 
abouts at this time of the year presents a most 
dreary appearance, being full of those shallow hol- 
lows of deep-black argillaceous soil called “ firki” 
by the Kanuri, and “ghadir” by the Arabs, which 
during the rainy season form large ponds of water, 
and when the rainy season draws to an end, and the 
water decreases, afford the most excellent soil for the 
cultivation of the ‘“‘masakwa,” a species of holcus 
(Hl. cernuus), which constitutes a very important 
article of cultivation in these alluvial lowlands round 
the Tsad, or even for wheat. At a later season, after 
the grain is harvested, these hollows, being some- 
times of an immense extent, and quite bare and 
naked, give the country a most dismal appearance. 
The water in U’lo Kura was extremely disagreeable, 
owing to this nature of the ground. 

Continuing our march in the afternoon, after the 
heat had decreased, we passed, after about four 
miles, the first encampment of Shuwa, or beri Shiu- 
wabe, which I had yet seen in the country. Shuwa 
is a generic name, denoting all the Arabs (or rather 
eastern Arabs) settled in Bérnu and forming a com- 
ponent part of the population of the country; in 
Bagirmi they are called Shiwa. No Arab from the 
coast is ever denoted by this name; but his title 
is Wasiri, or Wasili. This native Arab population 


appears to have immigrated from the east at a very 
AA 2 
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early period, although at present we have no direct 
historical proof of the presence of these Arabs in 
Bornu before the time of Edris Alawéma*, about two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Of the migration of these Arabs from the east, there 
cannot be the least doubt. They have advanced gra- 
dually through the eastern part of Negroland, till they 
have overspread this country, but without proceed- 
ing further towards the west. Their dialect is quite 
different from the Maghrebi, while in many respects 
it still preserves the purity and eloquence of the lan- 
guage of Hijaz, particularly as regards the final vowels 
in the conjugation. Many of their national customs, 
also, still point to their ancient settlements, as we shall 
see further on. I became very intimate with these 
people at a later period, by taking into my service a 
young Shuwa lad, who was one of my most useful ser- 
vants on my journey to Timbuktu. These Shtiiwa are 
divided into many distinct families or clans, and 
altogether may form in Bornu a population of from 
200,000 to 250,000 souls, being able to bring into the 
field about 20,000 light cavalry. Most of them have 
fixed villages, where they live during the rainy season, 
attending the labours of the field, while during the 
remaining part of the year they wander about with 
their cattle. J shall say more about them in the 
course of my proceedings, as opportunity occurs. 
The clan, whose encampment or beri we passed to- 


* See the chronological tables in the Appendix. 
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day are generally called Karda by the Bérnu peo- 
ple —I cannot say why*,—while their indigenous 
name, ‘‘ Bajaudi,” seems to indicate an intermixture 
with the Fulbe or Felldta, with whom the Shuwa in 
general are on the most friendly terms, and may often 
be confounded with them on account of the similarity 
of their complexion and manners. In fact there is 
no doubt that it was the Shuwa who prepared and 
facilitated the settlement of the Fulbe or Fellata in 
Bornu. 

We took up our quarters for the night in one of 
the four clusters of huts which form the village Mun- 
gholo Gezawa, and which, by the neatness and clean- 
liness of its yards and cottages, did honour to its lord, 
the vizier of Bornu. It was here that I first ob- 
served several small pools of rain-water, which bore 
testimony to the greater intensity and the earlier 
setting in of the rainy season in these regions. 
There were also great numbers of water-fowl seen 
hereabouts. 

When we left our quarters in the morning gu pagy, 
we hesitated a while as to what road to take, June 1st. 
whether that by “ Mubiy6,” or that by “ U’da” or 
“ Wuda;” but at length we decided for the latter. 
The country exhibited a peculiar but not very cheerful 
character, the ground consisting, in the beginning, of 
white clay, and further on of a soil called “ garga” by 


* Karda is properly the name of that division of the Manga 
which is settled in the province of Mashena. 
AA 3 
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the Kantiri people, and now and then quite arid and 
barren, while at other times it was thickly overgrown 
with prickly underwood, with a tamarind-tree shooting 
up here and there. We then came to a locality covered 
with a dense forest, which at a later period in the rainy 
season forms one continuous swamp, but at present 
was dry, with the exception of some deep hollows 
already filled with water. Here we found some of 
the inhabitants of the district, all of whom are Shiwa, 
busy in forming watering-places for the cattle, by in- 
closing circular hollows with low dikes. One of these 
people was of a complexion so light as to astonish 
me; indeed he was no darker than my hands and 
face, and perhaps even a shade lighter: his features 
were those of the Shuwa in general, small and hand- 
some ; his figure slender. The general size of these 
Arabs does not exceed five feet and a half: but they 
look much taller, on account of the peculiar slender- 
ness of their forms; for, although I have seen many 
specimens of stout Fulbe, I have scarcely ever seen 
one robust Shuwa. The forest was enlivened by num- 
berless flocks of wild pigeons. 

We then emerged into a more open country, pass- 
ing several villages of a mixed population, half of 
them being Shtiwa, the other half Kanuri. All their 
huts have a thatched roof of a perfectly spherical 
shape, quite distinct from the general form of huts in 
this country, the top, or “‘ kégi ngimbe,” being en- 
tirely wanting. One of these villages, called Dase- 
disk, is well remembered by the people on account of 
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the sheikh, Mohammed el Kanemi, having been once 
encamped in its neighbourhood. At a rather early 
hour we halted for the heat of the day in a village 
called Ménoway, where an old decrepit Shtiwa from 
U’da, led by his equally aged and faithful better half, 
came to me in quest of medicine for his infirmities. 
To my great vexation, a contribution of several fowls 
was laid by my companions upon the villagers for my 
benefit ; and I had to console an old blind man, who 
stumbled about in desperate search after his cherished 
hen. There was a numerous herd of cattle just being 
watered at the two wells of the village. 

Starting again in the afternoon, we reached one of 
the hamlets forming the district Maga just in time to 
avoid the drenching of a violent storm which broke 
forth in the evening. But the lanes formed by the 
fences of the yards were so narrow that we had the 
greatest difficulty in making our camels pass through 
them—an inconvenience which the traveller expe- 
riences very often in these countries, where the camel 
is not the indigenous and ordinary beast of burden. 
The well here was nine fathoms deep. 

Starting tolerably early, we reached yay, 
after two miles an extensive firki, the June 2nd. 
black boggy soil of which, now dry, showed a great 
many footprints of the giraffe. This I thought re- 
markable at the moment, but still more so when, in 
the course of my travels, 1 became aware how very 
rarely this animal, which roams over the extensive 
and thinly-inhabited plains on the border of Negro- 
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land, is found within the populous districts. This 
“firki” was the largest I had yet seen, and exceeded 
three miles in length. Much rain had already fallen 
hereabouts; and further on, near a full pond, we 
observed two wild hogs (gadé), male (bi) and female 
(karguri), running one after the other. This also 
was anew sight for me, as heretofore I had scarcely 
seen a single specimen of this animal in this part 
of the world; but afterwards I found that, in the 
country between this and Bagirmi, this animal lives 
in immense numbers. We here overtook a small troop 
of native traders, or ‘‘tugurchi,” with sumpter oxen 
laden with natron, while another with unloaded 
beasts was just returning from Ujé. A good deal of 
trade is carried on in this article with the last-named 
place. | 

Having gone on in advance of the camels with 
Billama and Mallem Katuri, I waited a long time 
under a splendid ‘“ chédia,” or “ jéja” (the Hausa 
name), the caoutchouc tree, indicating the site of 
a large town of the Gamerghu, called Muna (which 
has been destroyed by the Fulbe or Fellata), expect- 
ing our people to come up, as we intended to leave 
the direct track and go to a neighbouring village, 
wherein to spend the hot hours of the day; but as 
they delayed too long, we thought we might give 
them sufficient indication of our having left the road 
by laying a fresh branch across it. This is a very 
common practice in the country ; but it requires atten- 
tion on the part of those who follow, and may some- 
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times lead to confusion. On one occasion, when I had, 
in like manner, gone on in advance of my people, a 
second party of horsemen, who had likewise left their 
people behind, came between me and my baggage- 
train, and, as they were pursuing a by-way, they laid 
a branch across the chief road ; my people, on coming 
up to the branch, thought that it was laid by me, 
and, following the by-way, caused much delay. Other 
people make a mark with a spear. I and my horse- 
men went to the village and lay down in the cool 
shade of a tamarind-tree; but we soon became con- 
vinced that our people had not paid attention to the 
mark. With difficulty we obtained something to eat 
from the villagers. 

The heat had been very oppressive; and we had 
just mounted our horses when a storm broke out in 
the south, but fortunately without reaching us. Pro- 
ceeding at a swift pace, we found our people en- 
camped in a village called I’bramri, and, having roused 
them, immediately continued our march. Beyond this 
village lobserved the first cotton-field occurring on this 
road. The country was thickly inhabited, and gave 
evidence of a certain degree of industry; in the 
village Bashirori I observed a dyeing-place. The 
country was laid out in corn-fields of considerable 
extent, which had just been sown. All this district 
then belonged to Mestréma, as an estate in fee; but 
after the revolution of 1854, this man was disgraced 
and the estate taken from him. 


I had already felt convinced that the kika, or 
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Adansonia digitata, is one of the commonest trees of 
Negroland ; but all the numerous specimens which 
I had hitherto seen of this colossal tree were leafless, 
forming rather gloomy and unpleasant objects: here, 
however, I saw it for the first time adorned with 
leaves ; and though the foliage seemed to bear no pro- 
portion to the colossal size of the boughs, yet the 
tree had a much more cheerful aspect. We took up 
our quarters for the night in Ujé Maiduguri, a large 
and comfortable-looking place, such as I had not yet 
met with since I left Kukawa; but the yard, which was 
assigned to us by the slaves of Mestréma, was in the 
very worst state, and I was obliged to pitch my tent. 
However, we were hospitably treated, and fowls and 
a sheep, as well as birri, were brought to us. 

We had now reached one of the finest districts of 
Bornu, which is collectively called Ujé, but which 
really comprises a great many places of considerable 
size. This was once the chief province of the Ga- 
merghu, a tribe often mentioned in the history of 
Edris Alawéma*, and who, as their language shows, are 
closely related to the Wandala or, as they are gene- 
rally called, Mandara.t This tribe has at present 
lost all national independence, while its brethren in 


* See chronological tables. 

{ The Mandara people, or rather Ur-wandala, call the Gamer- 
gha Mutks-amalguwa, which I think is a nickname, the word mikse 
meaning woman; but the latter part of the name, Amalguwa, may 
be the original form of Gamergha. I had no opportunity of asking 
the people themselves about their original name. 
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Mora and the places around, protected by the moun- 
tainous character of the country, still maintain their 
freedom against the Kanuri and Fulbe, but, as it 
seems, will soon be swallowed up by the latter. 
While the greater part of the Gamerghti have been 
exterminated, the rest are heavily taxed, although 
the tribute which they have to deliver to the sheikh 
himself consists only in butter. Every large place 
in this district has a market of its own; but a market 
of very considerable importance is held in Ujé, and 
is from this circumstance called Ujé Kasukula — 
“ kasuku” means “the market.” In Ujé Maiduguri* 
a market is held every Wednesday on the west side of 
the town, where a small quadrangular area is marked 
out with several rows of stalls or sheds. The place 
was once surrounded by an earthen wall, the circum- 
ference of which seems to show its greater magnitude 
in former times. 

Escorted by a troop of Mestréma’s idle servants, we 
entered, on the following morning, the fine open coun- 
try which stretches out on the south side of Maidu- 
guri. The whole plain appeared to be one continuous 
corn-field, interrupted only by numerous villages, 
and shaded here and there by single monkey-bread 
trees, or Adansonias, and various species of fig-trees, 
such as the ngabbore, with their succulent dark-green 
foliage, and baure with large fleshy leaves of a 
bright-green colour. Since I left Kandé I had not 


* Maiduguri means the Place of the Maidugu or nobleman. 
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seen so fine a country. The plain is traversed by 
a large flumara or komaddugu, which comes from 
the neighbourhood of Alawé, where there is a great 
collection of water, and reaches the Tsad by way of 
Dikowa, Nghala, and Mbulu. At the three latter 
places I have crossed it myself in the course of my 
travels; and between Ujé and Dikowa it has been 
visited by Mr. Vogel, but I do not know whether 
he is able to lay down its course with accuracy. ) 

We had to cross the watercourse twice before we ; 
reached Mabani, a considerable place situated on a 
broad sandy hill, at a distance of little more than 
four miles from Maiduguri. To my great astonish- 
ment, at so early an hour in the morning, my party 
proceeded to take up quarters here; but the reason 
was, that the messengers from A’damawa had to 
inquire hereabouts for some of the people, who, as I 
have stated before, had been carried away by Kashélla 
‘Ali. However, in the absence of the billama or head 
man of the town, a long time elapsed before we could 
procure quarters; but at length we succeeded in ob- 
taining a sort of open yard, with two huts and two 
stalls, or ‘‘ fato siggidibé,” when I gave up the huts to 
my companions, and took possession of the best of 
the stalls, near which I pitched my tent. The town 
covers not only the whole top of the hill, but, de- 
scending its southern slope, extends along its foot 
and over another hill of less size. It may contain 
from nine to ten thousand inhabitants, and seems to 
be prosperous: indeed all the dwellings, despicable 
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as they may appear to the fastidious European, bear 
testimony to a certain degree of ease and wealth; 
and few people here seem destitute of the neces- 
saries of life. Besides agriculture, there appears to 
be a good deal of domestic industry, as the market- 
place, situated on the eastern slope of the hill, and 
consisting of from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred stalls, and a dyeing-place close by it, amply 
testify.* I have already mentioned in another place 
the shirts which are dyed in this district, and which 
are called “ 4maghdi.” 

When the heat had abated a little I made a plea- 
sant excursion on horseback, accompanied by Billama 
and bu-Sad, first in an easterly direction, through 
the plain to a neighbouring village, and then turning 
northward to the komadugu, which forms here a 
beautiful sweep, being lined on the north side by 
a steep grassy bank adorned with fine trees. The 
southern shore was laid out in. kitchen-gardens, 
where, a little further in the season, wheat and onions 
are grown. In the bottom of the fiumara we found 
most delicious water only a foot and a half beneath 
the surface of the sand, while the water which we 
obtained in the town, and which was taken from the 


* It was in this place, as I have ascertained with some diffi- 
culty, that Mr. Vogel made the astronomical observation which he 
assigns to Ujé, whereas Ujé is an extensive district. He has 
made a similar mistake with regard to his observation at Miniyo 
or Minyo. Unfortunately there seems to be a mistake or slip of 
the pen in the cipher representing the longitude of the place; and 
I have therefore not been able to make use of it. 
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pools at the foot of the hill, was foul and offensive. 
These pools are enlivened by a great number of 
water-fowl, chiefly herons and flamingoes. 

The forenoon of Wednesday also I gave up to the 
solicitation of my A’damawa companions, and usefully 
employed my time in writing “ bolide Fulftlde,” or 
the language of the Fulbe, and more particularly the 
dialect spoken in A’damawa, which is indeed very 
different from the Fulfilde spoken in Géber and 
Kébbi. Meanwhile old Mailem Katuri was bitten 
by a scorpion, and I had to dress the wound with 
a few drops of ammonia, for which he was very 
erateful. 

In the afternoon we pursued our march; and 
I then became aware that we had made a great 
détour, Maiduguri, as well as Mabani, not lying on 
the direct route. We had been joined in the latter 
place by a party of “ pilgrim traders” from the far 
distant Masena, or, as in European maps the name 
is generally written, Massina, on their home-journey 
from Mekka, who excited much interest in me. The 
chief person among them was a native of Hamd- 
Allahi*, the capital of the new Pullo kingdom of 
Mélle, or Masena, who carried with him a consider- 
able number of books, which he had bought in the 


* This is the only form of the name actually used by the natives, 
as the founders of that city have not taken the trouble to ask 
scholars if that was grammatically right. However, there is a 
small village of the name of Hamdu-lillahi, as we shall see, but 
entirely distinct from the former. 
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east more for the purposes of trade than for his 
own use. He was mounted on a camel, but had also 
a pack-ox laden with salt, which he had been told he 
might dispose of to great advantage in A’damawa. 
Thus pilgrims are always trading in these countries. 
But this poor man was not very successful; for his 
books were partly spoiled in crossing the river Bé- 
nuwé, and his camel died during the rainy season in 
A’damawa. However, he thence continued his journey 
homewards, while his four companions returned east- 
ward and met with me once more in Logén, and the 
last time on the banks of the Shari. Two of them 
were mounted on fine asses, which they had brought 
with them from Dar-Fur. 

Our way led us through a populous and fertile 
country, first along the meandering course of the ko- 
madugu, which was here lined with ngdabbore or 
jicus, and with the birgim or difia (as it is called in 
Hausa), a tree attaining a height of from thirty to 
forty feet, but not spreading wide, with leaves of 
a darkish green, and fruit like a small plum, but 
less soft, and of a black colour, though it was 
not yet ripe. Here I was greeted by the cheerful 
sight of the first corn-crop of the season, which I 
had yet seen — having lately sprung up, and adorn- 
ing the fields with its lively fresh green. Rain had 
been very copious hereabouts ; and several large pools 
were formed along the komddugu, in which the boys 
of the neighbouring villages were catching small fish 
three or four inches long, while in other places the 
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banks of the river were overgrown with beautifully- 
fresh grass. Having crossed and re-crossed the fiu- 
mara, we ascended its steep left bank, which in some 
places exhibited regular strata of sandstone. Here 
we passed a little dyeing-yard of two or three pots, 
while several small patches of indigo were seen at the 
foot of the bank, and a bustling group of men and 
cattle gathered round the well. Villages were seen 
lying about in every direction; and single cottages, 
scattered about here and there, gave evidence of a 
sense of security. The corn-fields were most agree- 
ably broken by tracts covered with the bushes of 
the wild gonda, which has a most delicious fruit, of 
a fine cream-like taste, and of the size of a peach, 
a great part of which, however, is occupied by the 
stone. The country through which we passed was 
so interesting to me, and my conversation with my 
Hausa mallem about the labours of the field so 
animated, that we made a good stretch without being 
well aware of it, and took up our quarters in a place 
called Palamari* when it was already dark. How- 
ever, our evening rest passed less agreeably than our 
afternoon’s ride, owing to a violent conjugal quarrel 
in an adjoining cottage, the voices of the leading pair 
in the dispute being supported by the shrill voices of 
village gossips. 

Thursday, 24 Yiding through the village, as we set 

June 5th. out in the morning, I observed that the 


* It might seem that the name should rather be Billamari; but 
that is not the case. Ido not know the meaning of “ palama.” 
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yards were unusually spacious, and the cottages very 
large; but it struck me that [ did not see a single 
“bdéngo,” or hut of clay walls, and I thought myself 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the inhabi- 
tants must find shelter enough under their light 
thatched walls, and consequently that the rainy sea- 
son 1s moderate here. 

We had scarcely emerged from the narrow lanes of 
the village, when I was gratified with the first sight 
of the mountainous region; it was Mount Deladeba 
or Dalantuba, which appeared towards the south, and 
the sight of which filled my heart with joyous anti- 
cipations not unlike those with which, on my first 
wandering in 1840, I enjoyed the distant view of the 
Tyrolian Alps from the village Semling, near Munich. 
But our march was but a pretence; we had not been 
a full hour on the road, crossing a country adorned 
chiefly with the bushes of the wild gonda, when Bil- 
lama left the path and entered the village Fugo 
Mozari. The reason was, that to-day (Thursday) the 
market was held in the neighbouring Ujé Kasukula, 
and it was essential that some of our party should 
visit, or (to use their expression) ‘‘ eat” this market. 

However, I did not stay long in our quarters, 
which, though comfortable, were rather close, and of 
an extremely labyrinthine character, being divided 
into several small yards separated from each other by 
narrow passages inclosed with high siggedi mats. 
After a brief delay I mounted again with Billama 
and Bu-Sad, and after two miles reached the market- 
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town, crossing on our path a shallow branch of the 
komadugu, overgrown with succulent herbage, and 
exhibiting a scene of busy life. 

The market was already well attended, and an- 
swered to its fame. As it is held every Thursday 
and Sunday, it is visited not only by people from Kiu- 
kawa, but also from Kandé*, for which reason European 
as well as Hausa manufactures are often cheaper in 
Ujé than in Kukawa. This we found to be the case 
with common paper, “tre lune.” The articles with 
which the market is provided from Kukawa are chiefly 
natron and salt; and I myself bought here a good 
supply of this latter article, as it has a great value in 
A’damawa, and may be used as well for buying small 
objects as for presents. Ujé, however, derives also 
great importance from the slave-trade, situated as it 
is on the border of several Pagan tribes; and I have 
often heard it said that in the neighbourhood of Ujé 
a husband will sell his wife, or a father his child, 
when in want of money: but this may be an exaggera- 
tion. It is true, however, that slaves who have run 
away from Kukawa are generally to be found here. 
There might be from five to six thousand customers ; 
but there would be many more, if any security were 
euaranteed to the visitors, from the many independent 
tribes who are living round about, especially the 
Marghi, Babir, and Kerékeré. But, as it is, I did not 


* The route from Kan6é to Ujé passes by Katagum, from hence 
to Mésaw, five days; from hence to Gijeba, eight days; and from 
hence to Ujé, five days —at a slow rate. 
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see a single individual in the market who by his dress 
did not bear testimony to his Mohammedan profession. 

Making several times the round of the market, I 
greatly excited the astonishment of the native traders, 
who had never seen a European. I then started with 
Billama on an excursion to Alawéd, the burial place of 
the great Bérnu king Edris Alawéma, although the 
weather was extremely sultry, and the sun almost 
insupportable. The whole country is densely inha- 
bited ; and my companion, who had formerly been go- 
vernor of the district, was everywhere kindly saluted 
by the inhabitants, particularly the women, who would 
kneel down by the roadside to pay him their respects. 
However, I was prevented from seeing the sepulchre 
itself by an immense morass extending in front of 
the town of Alawé, and the turning of which would 
have demanded a great circuit. Numberless flocks of 
waterfowl] enlivened it, while rank herbage and dense 
forest bordered it all round. ‘ 

We therefore thought it better to return, particu- 
larly as a storm was evidently gathering; but we first 
went to an encampment of Shuwa, where we found a 
numerous family engaged, under the shade of a wide- 
spreading ngabbore, in all the various occupations 
of household work; but we were very inhospitably 
received when we begged for something to drink. 
I shall often have occasion to mention the inhospi- 
tality of these people, whom I was sometimes inclined 
to take for Jews by descent, rather than real Arabs. 
Passing then the village Palamari, and keeping along 
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the lovely bed of the fiumara, bordered by fine wide- 
spreading trees, and richly overgrown with succulent 
grass, upon which numbers of horses were feeding, 
we reached our quarters just in time; for shortly 
afterwards the storm, which had been hanging in the 
air the whole day, and had made the heat about noon 
more insupportable than I ever felt it in my life, 
came down with considerable violence. The conse- 
quence was that I was driven from the cool shed 
which I had occupied in the morning, into the in- 
terior of a hut, where flies and bugs molested me 
greatly. The sheds or stalls, which are often made 
with great care, but never waterproof, have the great 
inconvenience in the rainy season, that while they do 
not exclude the rain, they retain the humidity, and 
at the same time shut out the air from the huts to 
which they are attached. 

In the course of the day we obtained the im- 
portant hews, that Mohammed Lowel, the governor of 
A’damawa, had returned from his expedition against 
the Bana, or rather Mbana, a tribe settled ten days’ 
march north-eastward from Yéla, but at less distance 
from Ujé. Billama gave me much interesting in- 
formation about the country before us, chiefly with 
reference to Sugur, a powerful and entirely indepen- 
dent pagan chief in the mountains south from Man- 
dara. With regard to this latter country, I perceived 
more clearly, as I advanced, what a small province it 
must be, comprehending little more than the capital 
and a few hamlets lying close around. There came 
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to me also an intelligent-looking Pullo merchant, 
who was trading between Kandé and Ujé along the 
route indicated above; but unluckily he did not call 
on me until sunset, just as the prayer of the alma- 
karifi was approaching, and he did not return in 
the evening as I wished him to do. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
THE BORDER-COUNTRY OF THE MARGHI. 


Friday, VE now commenced travelling more in 

June 6th. earnest. Ibrahima had been busy looking 
after his master’s subjects, who had been carried 
away into slavery, all about the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, but with very little success. Our road 
passed close by Ujé Kasukula, which to-day looked 
quite deserted; and then through a populous country 
with numerous villages and fine pasture-grounds, 
where I saw the plant called “‘ walde” by the Fulbe. 

Thad taken great pains in Kukawa, while gathering 
information about the country whither I was going, 
to ascertain from my informants whether snow ever 
lies there on the tops of the mountains or not; but I 
could never get at the truth, none of the natives 
whom I interrogated having ever visited North Africa, 
so as to be able to identify what he saw on the tops 
of the mountains in his country with the snow seen 
in the north. A’hmedu bel Mejub, indeed, knew the 
Atlas, and had seen snow on some of the tops of that 
range; but he had paid little attention to the subject, 
and did not think himself justified in deciding the 
question. Now this morning, when we obtained 
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ence more a sight of Mount Dalantuba, marking 
out as it were, the beginning of a mountainous re- 
gion, we returned again to the subject; and all that 
my companions said led me to believe that I might 
really expect to see snow on the highest mountains 
of A’damawa. But after all I was mistaken; for 
they were speaking of clouds. Unfortunately Billama 
had taken another path, so that to-day I had no one 
to tell me the names of the villages which we passed. 
Some geographers think this a matter of no con- 
sequence—for them it is enough if the position of 
the chief places be laid down by exact astronomical 
observation; but to me the general character of a 
country, the way in which the population is settled, 
and the nature and character of those settlements 
themselves, seem to form some of the chief and most 
useful objects of a journey through a new and un- 
known country. 

Having marched for more than two hours through 
an uninterrupted scene of agriculture and dense 
population, we entered a wild tract covered princi- 
pally with the beautiful large bush of the tsdda, the 
fruit of which, much like a red cherry, has a plea- 
sant acid taste, and was eaten with great avidity, 
not only by my companions, but even by myself. 
But the scene of man’s activity soon again succeeded to 
this narrow border of wilderness; and a little before 
we came to the village Turbe, which was surrounded 
by open cultivated country, we passed a luxuriant 
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had established his simple workshop. The group 
consisted of three persons, the master heating the 
iron in the fire; a boy blowing it with a small pair 
of bellows, or “ bubutu,” anda lad fixing a handle in 
a hatchet. On the ground near them lay a finished 
spear. Riding up to salute the smith, I asked him 
whence the iron was procured, and learnt that it was 
brought from Madégelé, in Bubanjidda. ‘This is con- 
sidered as the best iron hereabouts; but a very good 
sort of iron is obtained also in Mandara. 

We halted for the hot hours of the day near a 
village belonging to the district Shamo, which origi- 
nally formed part of the Marghi country, but has 
been separated from it and annexed to Bornu, its 
former inhabitants having either been led into slavery 
or converted to Islam —that is to say, taught to repeat 
a few Arabic phrases, without understanding a word 
of them. The inhabitants of the village brought us 
paste of Guinea corn and milk, which, mixed together, 
make a palatable dish. From this place onward, 
ngaberi, or holcus, prevails almost exclusively, and 
argtim moro, or Pennisetum typhoideum, becomes rare. 

Some native traders, armed with spears and driving 
before them asses laden with salt, here attached them- 
selves to our troop; for the road further on is so 
much infested by robbers, that only a large body of 
men can pass it in safety. The country which 
we now entered bore but too evident proofs of the 
unfortunate condition to which it is reduced, form- 
ing a thick forest, through which nevertheless, here 
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and there, the traces of former cultivation and the 
mouldering remains of huts are to be seen. Accord- 
ing to Billama, as late asa few years ago a large 
portion of this district was inhabited by Kanuri and 
Gamerghu, the latter, most probably, having taken 
possession of the lands abandoned by the Marghi; 
but ‘Ali Déndal, who has ruled it for Abu Bakr, the 
son of ‘Omar, a youth without intelligence, and only 
anxious to make the most of his province, has ruined it 
by his rapacity: he, however, was soon to be ruined 
himself. There was a small spot where the forest had 
been cleared away for cultivation, —a proof that the 
natives, if they were only humanely treated by the 
government, would not be wanting in exertion. 

The forest was partly filled up by a dense jungle 
of reed-grass, of such a height as to cover horse and 
rider. The soil is of a black, boggy, argillaceous 
nature, and full of holes, which make the passage 
through this tract extremely difficult in the latter 
part of the rainy season. My companions also drew 
my attention to the bee-hives underground, from 
which a peculiar kind of honey is obtained, which I 
shall repeatedly have occasion to mention in the 
course of my narrative. 

After three hours’ march through this wild and 
unpleasant country, we reached a small village called 
Yerimart, which, according to Billama, had formerly 
been of much greater size; at present it is inhabited by 
afew Marghi Mohammedan proselytes. There being 
only one hut in the yard assigned to us, I preferred 
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pitching my tent, thinking that the storm which had 
threatened us in the afternoon had passed by, as the 
clouds had gone westwards. However, I soon learned 
that, in tropical climes, there is no certainty of a 
storm having passed away, the clouds often returning 
from the opposite quarter. 

We had already retired to rest when the tempest 
burst upon us with terrible fury, threatening to 
tear my weak little tent to pieces. Fortunately the 
top-ropes were well-fastened; and, planting myself 
against the quarter from whence the wind blew, I 
succeeded in keeping it upright. The rain came 
down in torrents; and, though the tent excluded it 
tolerably well from above, the water rushed in from 
below and wetted my luggage. But as soon as it fairly 
begins to rain, a traveller in a tolerable tent is safe ; 
for then the heavy gale ceases. Sitting down upon 
my camp-stool, [ quietly awaited the end of the storm, 
when I betook myself to the hut, where I found 
Mallem Katuri and Bu-Sad comfortably stretched. 

Saturday, We set out at a tolerably early hour, 

June 7th. being all very wet. ‘The rain had been so 
heavy that the labours of the field could be deferred 
no longer; and close to the village we saw a couple 
sowing their little field, the man goimg on in advance, 
and making holes in the ground at equal distances with 
a hoe of about five feet long (the “kiski kullobe”), 
while his wife, following him, threw a few grains of 
seed into each hole. These people certainly had 
nothing to lose; and in order not to risk their little 
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stock of seed, they had waited till the ground was 
thoroughly drenched, while some people commit 
their grain to the ground at the very setting in of 
the rainy season, and risk the loss of it if the rains 
should delay too long. After we had passed a small 
village called Kerikasama, the forest became very 
thick; and for a whole hour we followed the im- 
mense footprints of an elephant, which had found it 
convenient to keep along the beaten path, to the 
great annoyance of succeeding travellers, who had, in 
consequence, to stumble over the deep holes made by 
the impression of its feet. 

About eleven o’clock we reached the outskirts of 
Molghoy, having passed, half an hour before, a number 
of round holes, about four feet wide and five feet deep, 
made intentionally, just at the spot where the path 
was hemmed in between a deep fiumara to the left 
and uneven ground to the right, in order to keep off a 
sudden hostile attack, particularly of cavalry. Mol- 
ghoy is the name of a district rather than of a village; 
as the pagan countries, in general, seem to be in- 
habited, not in distinct villages and towns, where the 
dwellings stand closely together, but in single farms 
and hamlets, or clusters of huts, each of which con- 
tains an entire family, spreading over a wide expanse 
of country, each man’s fields lying close around his 
dwelling. ‘The fields, however, of Molghoy had a 
very sad and dismal aspect, although they were shaded 
and beautifully adorned by numerous kardge-trees. 
Though the rainy season had long set in, none of these 
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fine fields were sown this year, but still presented the 
old furrows of former years; and all around was silent 
and inert, bearing evident signs, if not of desolation, 
at least of oppression. 

I had already dismounted, being a little weak and 
fatigued after my last sleepless night’s uncomfortable 
drenching, hoping that we should here pass the heat of 
the day ; but there seemed to be nothing left for us to 
eat, and after some conversation with a solitary in- 
habitant, Billama informed me that we were to proceed 
to another village, which likewise belongs to Molghoy. 
We therefore continued our march, and soon after 
entered a dense forest, where we had more enjoyment 
of wild fruits, principally of one called “ féti,” of the 
size of an apricot, and with three large kernels, the 
pulp of which was very pleasant. Behind the little 
hamlet Dalaé Disowa I saw the first specimen of the 
sacred groves of the Marghi—a dense part of the 
forest surrounded with a ditch, where, in the most 
luxuriant and widest-spreading tree, their god “ Tum- 
bi” is worshipped. | 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon when we reached 
the village where we expected to find quarters. It 
also is called Molghoy, and is divided into two groups 
by a water-course or komadugu (as the Kanuri, dille 
as the Marghi call it) about twenty-five yards wide, 
and inclosed by steep banks. My kashélla, deprived 
of his former irresistible authority, was now reduced 
to politeness and artifice; and having crossed the 
channel, which at present retained only a pool of stag- 
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nant water, and was richly overgrown with succulent 
grass, we lay down on its eastern bank in the cool 
shade of some luxuriant kurna-trees, the largest trees 
of this species I have ever seen, where we spread all 
our luggage, which had been wetted the preceding 
night, out to dry, while the horses were grazing upon 
the fresh herbage. In this cool and pleasant spot, 
which afforded a view over a great part of the village, 
I breakfasted upon “ chébchebé,” a light and palatable 
Kanuri sweetmeat, and upon “nufu,” or habb’ el 
aziz, dug up in large quantities almost over the whole 
of Bornu. 

By and by, as another storm seemed impending, we 
looked about for quarters, and I with my three ser- 
vants and Mallem Katuri took possession of a small 
courtyard inclosed with a light fence four feet high 
composed of mats and thorny bushes, which contained 
four huts, while a fifth, together with the granary, 
had fallen in. The huts, however, were rather nar- 
row, encumbered as they were with a great deal of 
earthenware, besides the large “ gébam” or urn, con- 
taining the necessary quantity of corn for about a 
week, and the “‘ bazam” or the water-jar ; and the doors 
—if doors they could be called —were so extremely 
small, while they were raised about a foot from the 
ground, that a person not accustomed to the task had 
the greatest difficulty to creep in. These narrow 
doors were direct proofs of the great power of the 
rains in these climes, against which the natives have 
to protect themselves, as well as the raised and well- 
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plastered floors of the huts, while reed is still the pre- 
valent and almost exclusive material for the whole 
building. As for my own hut, it had the advantage 
of a contrivance to render the passage of the opening 
a little more easy, without diminishing the protection 
against the inclemency of the weather; for that part 
of the front of the hut which intervened between the 
doorway and the floor of the hut was movable, and 
made to fold up. Each family has its own separate 
courtyard, which forms a little cluster of huts by it- 
self, and is often a considerable distance from the 
next yard. This kind of dwelling has certainly 
something very cheerful and pleasant in a simple and 
peaceable state of society, while it offers also the 
great advantage of protecting the villages against 
wholesale conflagrations, but it is liable to a very 
great disadvantage in a community which is threat- 
ened continually by sudden inroads from relentless 
enemies and slave-hunters. 

The storm luckily passing by, I walked through 
the village, and visited several courtyards. The in- 
habitants, who, at least outwardly, have become Mo- 
hammedans, go entirely naked, with the exception of 
a narrow strip of leather, which they pass between 
the legs and fasten round their waist. But even this 
very simple and scanty covering they seem to think 
unnecessary at times. I was struck by the beauty 
and symmetry of their forms, which were thus en- 
tirely exposed to view, and by the regularity of their 
features, which are not disfigured by incisions, and 
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in some had nothing of what is called the Negro 
type; but I was still more astonished at their com- 
plexion, which was very different in different indivi- 
duals, being in some of a glossy black, and in others 
of a light copper, or rather rhubarb colour, the in- 
termediate shades being almost entirely wanting. 
Although the black shade seemed to prevail, I ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the copper colour was 
the original complexion of the tribe, the black shade 
being due to intermixture with surrounding nations. 
But the same variety of shades has been observed in 
many other tribes, as well on this continent as in Asia. 

Being allowed to stray about at my leisure, I ob- 
served in one house a really beautiful female in the 
prime of womanhood, who, with her son, a boy of 
about eight or nine years of age, formed a most 
charming group, well worthy of the hand of an 
accomplished artist. The boy’s form did not yield 
in any respect to the beautiful symmetry of the 
most celebrated Grecian statues, as that of the 
praying boy, or that of the diskophéros. His legs 
and arms were adorned with strings of iron beads, 
such as I shall have occasion to describe more dis- 
tinctly further on, made in Wandald, which are 
generally worn by young people; his legs were as 
straight as possible: his hair, indeed, was very short, 
and curled, but not woolly. He, as well as his mo- 
ther and the whole family, were of a pale or yellow- 
ish-red complexion, like rhubarb. His mother, who 
was probably twenty-two years of age, was a little 
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disfigured by a thin pointed metal plate about an 
inch long, of the figure represented here, 
which was stuck through her under lip. | 
This kind of barbarous ornament is called in 
the language of these people “ seghéum,” and 
is very differently shaped, and generally 
much smaller than that worn by this woman; 
indeed it is often a mere thin tag. It is possible 
that its size varies according to the character of the 
females by whom it is worn. However small it may 
be, it can hardly be fastened in the lip without being 
very inconvenient, and even painful, at least at first : 
at any rate it is less monstrous than the large bone 
which is worn by the Mtsgu women in the same 
way. These simple people were greatly amused when 
they saw me take so much interest in them; but 
while they were pleased with my approval, and 
behaved very decently, they grew frightened when I 
set about sketching them. This is the misfortune of 
the traveller in these regions, where everything is 
new, and where certainly one of the most interesting 
points attaches to the character of the natives, — that 
he will very rarely succeed in persuading one of them 
to stand while he makes an accurate drawing of him. 
The men are generally tall, and while they are young, 
rather slender; some of the women also attain a great 
height, and in that state, with their hanging breasts, 
form frightful objects in their total nakedness, espe- 
cially if they be of red colour. 

In another courtyard, I saw two unmarried young 
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girls busy at house-work: they were about twelve 
years of age, and were more decently clad, wearing 
an apron of striped cotton round their loins; but this 
was evidently a result of Mohammedanism. These 
also were of copper colour; and their short curled 
hair was dyed of the same hue by powdered cam- 
wood rubbed into it. They wore only thin tags in 
their under lips, and strings of red glass beads round 
their neck. Their features were pleasing, though 
less handsome than those of the woman above de- 
scribed. ‘They were in ecstasies when I made them 
some little presents, and did not know how to thank 
me sufficiently. 

I had scarcely returned from my most interesting 
walk, when the inhabitants of the neighbouring yards, 
seeing that I was a good-natured sort of man who 
took great interest in them, and hearing from my people 
that in some respects I was like themselves, sent me 
a large pot of their intoxicating beverage, or ‘“‘komil,” 
made of Guinea corn, which, however, I could not 
enjoy, as it was nothing better than bad muddy beer. 
Instead of confusing my brains with such a beverage, 
I sat down and wrote about two hundred words in 
their own language, which seemed to have no relation 
to any of the languages with which I had as yet 
become acquainted, but which, as I found afterwards, 
is nearly related to, or rather only a dialect of the 
Batta language, which is spread over a large part of 
A’damawa or Fumbina, and has many points of connec- 
tion with the Musgu language, while in certain gene- 
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ral principles it approaches the great South African 
family. Having received, besides my home-made 
supper of mohdmsa, several bowls of ‘‘déffa ” or paste 
of Guinea corn from the natives, I had a long pleasant 
chat in the evening with the two young girls whom I 
have mentioned above, and who brought two fowls 
for sale, but were so particular in their bartering, 
that the bargain was not concluded for full two hours, 
when I at length succeeded in buying the precious 
objects with shells, or kungona, which have no more 
currency here than they had since we left Kukawa, 
but which these young ladies wanted for adorning 
their persons. They spoke Kanuri with me, and 
their own language between themselves and with 
some other women who joined them after a while. 
In vain I tried to get a little milk; although the in- 
habitants in general did not seem to be so badly off, 
yet they had lost all their horses and cattle by the 
exactions of the Bornu officers. Indeed it is really 
lamentable to see the national wellbeing and humble 
happiness of these pagan communities trodden down 
so mercilessly by their Mohammedan neighbours. 
The tempest which had threatened us the whole 
afternoon discharged itself in the distance. 

eaten We set out at a tolerably early hour to 

June 8th. pass a forest of considerable extent. In 
the beginning it was rather light, such as the Ka- 
nuri call ‘“ dirridé,” and at times interrupted by 
open pasture-ground covered with the freshest herb- 
age, and full of the footprints of elephants of every 
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age and size. Pools of stagnant water were seen 
in all directions, and flowers filled the air with a de- 
licious fragrance ; but the path, being full of holes, 
and of a miry consistence, became at times extremely 
difficult, especially for the camels. As for ourselves, 
we were well off, eating now and then some wild 
fruit, and either sucking out the pulp of the “ tdso,” 
or devouring the succulent root, of the “ katakirri.” 
The tdso is the fruit of the Bassia Parkii, called 
kadena by the Hausa people, and consists almost 
entirely of a large kernel of the colour and size of a 
chestnut, which is covered with a thin pulp inside the 
green peel: this pulp has a very agreeable taste, but 
is so thin that 1t 1s scarcely worth sucking out. The 
tree in question, which I had lost sight of entirely 
since I left Hausa, is very common hereabouts; and 
the people prepare a good deal of butter from the 
kernel, which is not only esteemed for seasoning their 
food, but also for the medicinal qualities ascribed to 
it, and which | shall repeatedly have occasion to 
mention. As for the katakirri, it is a bulbous root, 
sometimes of the size of a large English potato, the 
pulp being not unlike that of the large radish, but 
softer, more succulent, and also very refreshing and 
nutritious. The juice has a milky colour. A man 
may easily travel for a whole day with nothing to 
eat but this root, which seems to be very common 
during the rainy season in the woody and moist 
districts of Central Africa — at least as far as I had 
occasion to observe. 


It is not less frequent near 
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the Niger and in Kébbi than it is here; but I never 
observed it in Bérnu, nor in Bagirmi. It requires but 
little experience to find out where the bulbous root 
grows, its indication above ground being a single 
blade about ten inches high; but it sometimes re- 
quires a good deal of labour to dig up the roots, as 
they are often about a foot or a foot and a half under 
ground. 

The soil gradually became worse; the trees were of 
a most uniform description, being all* mimosas, and 
all alike of indifferent growth, while only here and 
there a large leafless Adansonia stretched forth its 
gigantic arms as if bewailing the desolation spread 
around, where human: beings had formerly subsisted : 
for the kuka or baobab likes the dwelling of the 
Negro, and he, on the other hand, can scarcely live 
without it; for how could he season his simple food 
without the baobab’s young fresh leaves, or sweeten 
and flavour his drink without the slightly acid pulp 
wherein the kernels are imbedded? The herbage 
was reduced to single tufts of coarse grass four or 
five feet high; and the path became abominable, not 
allowing a moment’s inattention or thoughtful abs- 
traction, from fear of being thrown off the next 
minute into a swampy hole. 

Thus we went on cheerlessly, when about eleven 
o'clock the growth of the trees began to improve, 
and I observed a tree, which I did not remember to 
have seen before, of middle size, the foliage rather 
thin, and of light-green colour; it is called “ ka- 
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mandu” in Kanuri, and “ bdshi” in Hausa. The 
country, however, does not exhibit a single trace of 
habitation, either of the past or present time; and 
on our right no village was said to be nearer than 
Dishik at the distance of half a day’s journey, and 
even that was reported to be now deserted by its 
inhabitants. At length the monotonous gloomy fo- 
rests gave way to scattered clusters of large trees, 
such as generally indicate the neighbourhood of man’s 
industry ; and we soon after emerged upon beautiful 
green meadow-lands stretching out to the very foot 
of the Wandala mountains, the whole range of which, 
in its entire length from north to south, lay open to 
view. It was a charming sight, the beautiful green 
of the plain against the dark colour of the mountains, 
and the clear sunny sky; and I afterwards regretted 
deeply that I had not made a slight sketch of the 
country from this spot, as near the village the same 
wide horizon was no longer visible. 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon when we reached 
the first cluster of huts belonging to the village or 
district of I’sge, or l’ssege, which spread to a consider- 
able extent over the plain, while horses and sheep 
were feeding on the adjacent pastures, and women 
were cultivating the fields. A first glance at this 
landscape impressed me with the conviction that I had 
at length arrived at a seat of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, which, although it had evidently felt the influence 
of its overbearing and merciless neighbours, had not 
yet been altogether despoiled by their hands. Vigorous 
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and tall manly figures, girt. round the loins with a 
short leathern apron, and wearing, besides their agri- 
cultural tools, the “ danisko” (hand-bill), or a spear, 
were proudly walking about or comfortably squatting 
together in the shade of some fine tree, and seemed 
to intimate that this ground belonged to them, and 
that the foreigner, whoever he might be, ought to 
act discreetly. As for their dress, however, I almost 
suspected that, though very scanty, it was put on 
only for the occasion; for, on arriving at the first 
cluster of huts, we came abruptly upon a hollow 
with a pond of water, from which darted forth a very 
tall and stout bronze-coloured woman, totally naked, 
with her pitcher upon her head,-—not only to my 
own amazement, but even to that of my horse, which, 
coming from the civilized country of Bérnu, which 
is likewise the seat of one of the blackest races in the 
interior, seemed to be startled by such a sight. 
However, I have observed that many of those simple 
tribes deem some sort of covering, however scanty it 
might be, more essential for the man than the woman. 

We first directed our steps towards the western 
side of the village, where in a denser cluster of huts 
was the dwelling of the nominal “ billama,” that is to 
say, of a man who, betraying his native country, had 
placed himself under the authority of the Bérnu peo- 
ple, in the hope that, with their assistance, he might 
gratify his ambition by becoming the tyrant of his 
compatriots. Here we met Ibrahima, who with his 
countrymen had arrived before us. Having obtained 
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from the important billama a man who was to assign 
us quarters, we returned over the wide grassy plain 
towards the eastern group, while beyond the quarter 
which we were leaving I observed the sacred grove, 
of considerable circumference, formed by magnificent 
trees, mostly of the ficus tribe, and surrounded with 
an earthen wall. 

At length we reached the eastern quarter; but 
the owners of the courtyards which were selected 
for our quarters, did not seem at all inclined to re- 
ceive us. I had cheerfully entered with Bu-Sad the 
courtyard assigned to me, in order to take posses- 
sion of it, and my servant had already dismounted, 
when its proprietor rushed furiously in, and, raising 
his spear in a most threatening attitude, ordered me 
to leave his house instantly. Acknowledging the 
justice of his claims to his own hearth, I did not 
hesitate a moment to obey his mandate; but I had 
some difficulty in persuading my servant to go away 
peaceably, as he was more inclined to shoot the man. 
This dwelling in particular was very neatly arranged ; 
and I was wellable to sympathize with the proprietor, 
who saw that his clean yard was to be made a stable 
and littered with dirt. The yards contained from 
five to seven huts, each of different size and arrange- 
ment, besides a shed, and gave plain indications of an 
easy and comfortable domestic life. 

Billama, that is to say, my guide, who seemed not 
to have been more fortunate than myself in his en- 


deavour to find a lodging, being rather crest-fallen 
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and dejected, we thought it best to give up all idea of 
sheltered quarters, and, trusting to our good luck, to 
encamp outside. We therefore drew back altogether 
from the inhabited quarter into the open meadow, 
and dismounted beneath the wide-spreading shade of 
an immense kuka, or “ bokki,” at least eighty feet 
high, the foliage of which being interwoven with 
numbers of climbing plants, such as I very rarely 
observed on this tree, formed a most magnificent 
canopy. While my tent was being pitched here, a 
number of natives collected round us, and squatting 
down in a semicircle eyed all my things very atten- 
tively, drawing each other’s attention to objects 
which excited their curiosity. They were all armed ; 
and as there were from thirty to forty, and hundreds 
more might have come to their assistance in a mo- 
ment, their company was not so agreeable as under 
other circumstances it might have been. The reason, 
however, why they behaved so inhospitably towards 
me evidently was, that they took me for an officer of 
the king of Bornu: but this impression gave way the 
longer they observed my manners and things; indeed, 
as soon as they saw the tent, they became aware 
that it was not a tent like those of their enemies, 
and they came to the same conclusion with regard to 
the greater part of my luggage. In many places in 
Negroland I observed that the bipartite tentpole was 
a most wonderful object to the natives, and often 
served to characterize the Christian. This time, how- 
ever, we did not come to friendly terms; but the reader 
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will be gratified to see how differently these people 
treated me on my return from Fumbina. 

While our party was rather quietly and sullenly 
sitting near the tent, a number of Fulbe, who had 
been staying in this district for some time, came to 
pay their respects to me. They were a very dimi- 
nutive set of people, and excepting general traits 
of resemblance, and language, were unlike those 
proud fellow countrymen of theirs in the west ; but I 
afterwards found that the Fulbe in the eastern part 
of A’damawa are generally of this description, while 
those about the capital have a far more noble and 
dignified appearance. I think this may be not so 
much a mark of a difference of tribe, as a consequence 
of the low circumstances of those settled at a great 
distance from the seat of government, who, being still 
engaged in struggling for their subsistence, have not 
raised themselves from their original condition of 
humble cattle-breeders, or “‘ berrordji,” to the proud 
rank of conquerors and religious reformers. Their 
colour certainly was not the characteristic rhubarb- 
colour of the Futa Pullo, nor the deep black of the 
Tordde, but was a greyish sort of black, approaching 
what the Frenchmen call the chocolat-au-lait colour, 
while their small features wanted the expressiveness 
which those of the light Pullo generally have. They 
all wore shirts, which however were deficient in that 
cleanliness which in general is characteristic of this 
race. These simple visitors might perhaps have 
proved very interesting companions, if we had been 
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able to understand each other; but as they spoke 
neither Arabic, nor Hausa, nor Kaniari, while I was 
but a beginner in their language, our conversation 
flowed but sluggishly. 

I had observed in all the dwellings of the natives a 
very large species of fish laid to dry on the roofs of 
the huts; and being not a little astonished at the ex- 
istence of fish of such a size in this district, where I 
was not aware that there existed any considerable 
waters, I took the earliest opportunity of inquiring 
whence they were brought, and, having learnt that 
a considerable lake was at no great distance, I inti- 
mated to Billama my wish to visit it. I therefore 
mounted on horseback with him in the afternoon, and 
then passing behind the eastern quarter of I'ssege, 
and crossing a tract covered with excellent herbage, 
but so full of holes and crevices, that the horses 
had great difficulty in getting over it, we reached a 
fine sheet of water of considerable depth, stretching 
from west to east, and full of large fish. All along 
the way we were met by natives returning from 
fishing, with their nets and their spoil. The fish 
measure generally about twenty inches in length, 
and seem to be of the same kind as that caught in 
the Tsad. The banks of the water, except on the 
west side, where we stood, were so hemmed in with 
rushes that I could not form a satisfactory estimate 
of its magnitude or real character; but it seems to 
be a hollow which is filled by the rivulet or torrent 
which I surveyed in its upper course the following 
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day, and which seems to pass at a short distance to 
the east of this lake. The latter, however, is said 
always to contain water, which, as far as I know, is 
not the case with the river; but certainly even the 
lake must become much shallower in the dry season. 

A small torrent joins the lake near its south-western 
corner; and on the bank of this torrent I observed 
a rounded mass of granite rising to the height of 
about fifteen feet, this being the only eminence in 
the whole plain. Though it was not elevated enough 
to allow me a fair survey of the plain itself, it afforded 
a splendid and interesting panorama of the moun- 
tains. 

The whole range of mountains, which forms the 
western barrier of the little country of Wandala, 
lay open before me at the distance of about twenty 
miles, while behind it, towards the south, mountains 
of more varied shape, and greater elevation, became 
visible. It was here that I obtained the first view of 
Mount Méndefi, or Mindif, which, since it was seen by 
Major Denham on his adventurous expedition against 
some of the Fellata settlements to the south of Mora, 
has become so celebrated in Europe, giving rise to 
all sorts of conjectures and theories. It might, indeed, 
even from this point be supposed to be the centre of 
a considerable mountain mass, surrounded as it is by 
several other summits of importance, particularly the 
Mechika and Umshi, while it is in reality nothing more 
than a detached cone starting up from a level plain, 
like the Mount of Mbutudi on a smaller scale, or that 
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of Takabéllo, with both of which Ibrahima used to 
compare it, or the Alantika on a larger scale. Its 
circumference at the base certainly does not exceed 
probably from ten to twelve miles, as it is partly 
encompassed by the straggling village of the same 
name, which seems to stretch out to a considerable 
length, or rather to be separated into two or three 
distinct clusters. The place has a market every 
Friday, which is of some importance. 

From my position the top of the mount presented 
the shape here delineated; and even through the 
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telescope the Mindif, as well as the singular mount of 
Kamalle, of which I shall soon have to speak, seemed 
to be of a whitish or greyish colour, which led me to 
the conclusion that it consisted of a calcareous rock. 
It was not till a much later period that I learnt, 
from a native of the village of Mindif, that the 
stone was originally quite black, not only on the 
surface, but all through, and extremely hard, and 
that the white colour is merely due to immense 
numbers of birds, which habitually frequent it, being 
nothing else than guano. I think, therefore, that this 
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mount will eventually prove to be a basaltic cone, an 
ancient volcano—a character which seems to be indi- 
cated by the double horn of its summit. Its height 
scarcely exceeds five thousand feet above the sur- 
face of the sea, or less than four thousand feet above 
the plain from which it rises. 

But while my attention was engaged by this 
mountain, on account of its having been so much 
talked of in Europe, another height attracted my notice 
much more, on account of its peculiar shape. This 
was Mount Kamalle, which just became visible behind 
the continuous mountain-chain in the foreground, like 
a columnar pile rising from a steep cone, it likewise 
seemed of a greyish colour. Between this remarkable 
peak and Mount Mindif several cones were descried 
from a greater distance, while west from the latter 
mountain the elevated region seemed to cease. 

The highest elevation of the Wandala range, which 
is called Magar, I estimated at about three thousand 
feet, while the chain in general did not rise more 
than two thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, or about one thousand five hundred feet 
above the plain. This part of the mountain-chain 
forms the natural stronghold of a pagan king whom 
my Kanuri companion constantly called “ Mai Su- 
eur,’* but whose proper name, or title, seems to be 


“Ls.” 


* From I’ssege to Sugar there seem to be two roads, the shortest 
of which is a good day and a halfs march, passing the night in a 
place called Shambela, or Chambela, first going E. then more 
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Overjoyed at having at length reached the region 
of the famous Mindif, and full of plans for the 
future, I remounted my horse. While returning to 
our encampment, my companion, who was altogether 
a sociable and agreeable sort of person, gave me 
some more information with regard to the Marghi, 
whom he represented as a numerous tribe, stronger 
even at the present time than the Manga, and capa- 
ble of sending thirty thousand armed men into the 
field. He told me that it was their peculiar cus- 
tom to mourn for the death of a young man, and 


S.; the other road following a general direction S.E., and going 
in shorter stations, first to Gulig, a pagan settlement, which I 
shall soon have to mention, situated on the offshoots of the mountain- 
range, then keeping on the mountains to Magar, which seems to 
be the highest point of elevation, and from hence to Sugtr. Sugtr 
is said to be fortified by nature, there being only four entrances 
between the rocky ridges which surround it. The prince of 
Sugur overawes all the petty neighbouring chiefs; and he is said 
to possess a great many idols, small round stones, to which the 
people sacrifice fowls of red, black, and white colour, and sheep 
with a red line on the back. The road from Sugitr to Mora is 
very difficult to lay down from hearsay, with any approach to 
truth. Itis said first to cross a very difficult passage or defile 
called Lamaja, beyond a mountain of great elevation inhabited 
by naked pagans. From hence, in another moderate march, it 
leads to Madagelé, in the territory of Ardon Jidda, of whom I 
shall have to speak in the progress of my narrative. From here 
it leads to Disa, joins there the road coming from Ujé, and the 
next day reaches Mora. This evidently seems to be a circuitous 
way, but may depend on the mountainous character or the unsafe 
state of the country. Karawa, the capital of Wandala, is said to 
lie about fifteen miles west from Mora, at the foot of a large 
mountain mass called Wélle, inhabited by pagans. 
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to make merry at the death of an old one—an ac- 
count which I found afterwards confirmed, while 
his statement that they buried the dead in an 
upright position together with their weapons, fur- 
niture, and some paste of Indian corn, did not 
prove quite correct. In many respects they claim 
great superiority over their neighbours; and they 
practise even to a great extent inoculation for small- 
pox, which in Bornu is rather the exception than the 
rule. 

Fortunately for us in our out-of-doors encampment, 
the sky remained serene; and while, after a very 
frugal supper, we were reclining on our mats in the 
cool air of the evening, an interesting and animated 
dispute arose between Billama, Mallem Kattri, and 
Mohammedu—the A’damawa messenger whom I have 
represented above as a very communicative, sociable 
person—about the water of I’ssege, whence it came, 
and whither it flowed. Mohammedu, who notwith- 
standing his intelligence and sprightliness was not 
free from absurd prejudices, contended, with the 
utmost pertinacity, that the water in question issued 
from the river Bénuwé at Kobére and ran into the 
Shary, a river with which he was acquainted only by 
hearsay. But my prudent and experienced old mal- 
lem contested this point successfully, demonstrating 
that the river rose in the mountains far to the north 
of the Bénuwé. Thus we spent the evening quite 
cheerfully ; and the night passed without any acci- 
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dent, all the people sleeping in a close circle round 
my tent. 

matics: At an early hour we set out on our jour- 

June 9th. ney, being joined by several of the Fulbe, 
who had come the day before to salute me, while 
only one of our caravan remained behind, namely, 
the horseman of Mala Ibram. This whole district 
had formerly belonged to the last-named person; but 
he had lately ceded it to Abu-Bakr, the son of Sheikh 
‘Omar: but we have seen what a precarious posses- 
sion it was. The country through which we passed 
was varied and fertile, although the sky was over- 
cast; and I was struck with the frequency of the 
poisonous euphorbia, called “‘ karugu” by the Kanuri. 
Further on, the crop stood already a foot high, and 
formed a most pleasant object. We then entered a 
dense forest, where the danger became considerable, 
an evident proof of the lawless state of this country 
being seen in the village Yésa, which was in some 
degree subject (‘‘ imana,” as the people call it, with an 
Arabic name) to the sheikh ‘Omar, but had been 
ransacked and burnt about forty days previously by 
the tribe of the Gulik. It was the first village on 
this road the huts of which were entirely of the 
construction called by the Kanuri “‘ bongo.” 

Having stopped here a few minutes to allow the 
people to recruit themselves, we pushed on with speed, 
and soon passed the site of another village, which 
had been destroyed at an earlier period, having close 
on our left a fertile plain in a wild state, over which 
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the mountain chain was still visible, with a glance 
now and then at the Mindif and Kamalle.  Sud- 
denly there was visible on this side a river from 
thirty to forty yards broad, and inclosed by banks 
about twelve fect. high, with a considerable body of 
water, flowing through the fine but desolate plain in 
a northerly direction, but with a very winding course 
and a moderate current; and it henceforth continued 
on our side,—sometimes approaching, at others re- 
ceding, and affording an agreeable cool draught, in- 
stead of the unwholesome stagnant water from the 
pools, impregnated with vegetable matter, and very 
often full of worms, and forming certainly one of the 
chief causes of disease to the foreign traveller. In 
this part of the forest the karage was the most com- 
mon tree, while besides it there was a considerable 
variety,—the tdéso or kadena, the korawa, the ka- 
buiwi, the zindi, and the acacia-like paipaya ; the fruit 
of the tdéso, or rather its thin pulp, and the beauti- 
ful cream-fruit of the gonda-bush (Annona palus- 
tris?) remaining our favourite dainties. 

Suddenly the spirit of our little troop was roused ; 
some naked pagans were discovered in the bushes near 
the stream, and so long as it was uncertain whether 
or not they were accompanied by a greater number, 
my companions were in a state of fright; but as 
soon as it was ascertained that the black strangers 
were but few, they wanted to rush upon and cap- 
ture them as slaves; but Ibrahima, with a dignified 
air, cried out, ‘‘imana, imana,” intimating that the 
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tribe was paying tribute to his master the governor of 
Yo6la; and whether it was true or not, certainly he 
did well to keep these vagabonds from preying upon 
other people while their own safety was in danger. 

At a quarter past eleven o’clock we reached the 
outskirts of Kofa, a village, which had been ransacked 
and destroyed entirely by Kashélla “Ali,—the very act 
which had given rise to the complaints on the side of 
the governor of A’damawa, who claimed the supremacy 
over this place. Several huts had been already built 
up again very neatly of bongo; for this had now 
become the general mode of architecture, giving proof 
of our advancing into the heart of the tropical climes. 
And as the dwellings were again rising, so the inha- 
bitants were likewise returning to their hearths. 

A most interesting and cheerful incident in these 
unfortunate and distracted lands, where the traveller 
has every day to observe domestic happiness trodden 
under foot, children torn from the breasts of their mo- 
thers, and wives from the embraces of their husbands, 
was here exhibited before us. Among the people 
recovered from slavery by Ibrahima’s exertions was a 
young girl, a native of this village, who, as soon as 
she recognised the place from which she had been 
torn, began to runas if bewildered, making the circuit 
of all the huts. But the people were not all so fortu- 
nate as to see again those whom they had lost; there 
were many sorrowful countenances among those who 
inquired in vain for their sons or daughters. How- 
ever, I was pleased to find that Billama was saluted 
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in a friendly way by the few inhabitants of the place, 
proving, as I thought, that, when governor of this 
southernmost district of Bérnu, he had not behaved 
so cruelly. 

The country hereabouts showed a far more advanced 
state of vegetation than that from whence we had 
come, the young succulent grass reaching to the 
height of a foot and a half, while the corn (dawa, or 
holcus) in one field measured already thirty inches 
in height. The fresh meadow grounds were inter- 
spersed with flowers; and a beautiful specimen of the 
“kangel,” measuring eight inches in diameter, was 
brought to me by Billama, being the only specimen 
which I have ever observed of this peculiar flower. 
Mr. Vogel, however, told me afterwards that he had 
occasionally observed it in Mandara (Wandala). 

Having dismounted under a tamarind-tree for the 
hot hours of the day, Billama, with the assistance of my 
old Mallem, gave me a list of some of the larger places 


in the Marghicountry.* W.S.W. from the Marghi live 


* Kobchi *, the principal place of the country, Molghoy, I’ssege, 
Kuyutm, situate upon the longer western road from U’ba to I’s- 
sege, one day’s march from the latter ; Masa about one day from 
Kuytm, Dille, Womde, Lahaula (the place I was soon to visit), 
Cherari, Shawa, Modé, Kirbet, Kibak, Nsaida, Kéradé, all towards 


* This place is already mentioned in the history of Edris 
Alawéma, where it is written Kofchi, f, 6, and p, being frequently 
interchanged in these languages. The name seems to be the 
royal title, although the general name for chief or prince in the 
Marghi language is “ ibtha.” 
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the Babur or Babir, scattered in small hamlets over a 
mountainous basaltic district, with the exception of 
their principal seat Biyu*, which is called after the 
name, or probably rather the title, of their chief. 
This place is said to be as far from Kédfa as Kukawa 
is from the same place, and is reported to be of large 
size. The Babur have in certain respects preserved 
their independence, while in others, like the Marghi, 
they have begun to yield to the overwhelming in- 
fluence of their Mohammedan neighbours. But the 
Marghi claim superiority over their kinsmen in point 
of personal courage; for of their relationship there 
can be no doubt. : 

When the sun began to decline, we pursued our 
march, in order to reach Lahaula, where we were 
to pass the night. The unsafe state of the country 
through which we were passing was well indicated by 
the circumstance that even the circumspect Ibrahima 
mounted the poor mare given to him by Sheikh ‘Omar, 
which he had spared till now. He moreover ex- 
changed his bow for a spear. A thick tempest was 


the west and south-west: more eastward there are Méda, Goram, 
Ligu, Chambela (the village I mentioned above), Guléb, Ju. 

* Mr. Overweg, in the unfinished journal of his excursion to 
Fika, a place interesting in other respects as well as on account of 
its date-grove, mentions four principal places of the Babir, viz. 
Kogo, or Koger, Fadem, Multa, and Gim. He also mentions, as 
the three most powerful chiefs in the country, Mai Mari re- 
siding in Fadem, Mai Doigi (who died some time ago) in Tira, 
and Mai Ali, who resides in Koger. After all, Mai Mari seems 
to be the chief man, and Fadem to be identical with Biyd. 
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gathering on the Wandala mountains, while our 
motley troop wound along the narrow path, —at times 
through forest or underwood, at others through fine 
cornfields; but the country afforded a wilder and 
more varied aspect after we had crossed a little 
watercourse,—rocks projecting on all sides, sandstone 
and granite being intermixed, while in front of us a 
little rocky ridge, thickly overgrown with trees and 
bushes, stretched out, and seemed to hem in our 
passage. Suddenly, however, a deep recess was seen 
opening in the ridge, and a village appeared, lying 
most picturesquely in the natural amphitheatre thus 
formed by the rocks and trees protruding everywhere 
from among the granite blocks, and giving a pleasant 
variety to the whole picture. 


This was Lahaula; but we had some difficulty in. 


getting into it, the entrance to the amphitheatre be- 
ing closed by a strong stockade, which left only a 
very narrow passage along the cliffs on the eastern 
side, not nearly large enough for camels; and while 
our troop, pushing forward in vain, fell into great 
confusion, the storm came on, and the rain’ poured 
down upon us in torrents. Fortunately, the shower, 
although heavy, did not last long, and we succeeded at 
length in getting in, and soon reached the first huts 
of the village; but our reception was not propitious. 
The first person who came to meet us was a mother, 
roused by the hope of seeing her son return as a free 
man from Kukawa, where he had been carried into 
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slavery, and filling the whole village with her lamen- 
tations and curses of the Kanuri, when she heard 
that her beloved had not come back, and that she 
should never see him again. This of course made a 
bad impression upon the inhabitants, and while ‘Ashi, 
their chief, a man who after an unsuccessful struggle 
with my companion Billama, when governor of these 
districts, had submitted to the sheikh, received us 
with kindness and benevolence, his son, in whose 
recently and neatly built hut the old man wished to 
lodge me, raised a frightful alarm, and at length, 
snatching up his weapon, ran off with the wildest 
threats. I therefore thought it best not to make use 
of the hut unless forced by another storm, and not- 
withstanding the humidity, I took up my quarters 
under a shed before the hut, spreading my carpet and 
jirbiye—woollen blanket from Jirbi—over a coarse 
mat of reed, as unfortunately at that time I had no 
sort of couch with me. 

There was an object of very great interest in our 


courtyard. It was a large pole about nine feet high 


above the ground, with a small cross pole which sus- 
tained an earthern pot of middling size. This was a 
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‘safi,” a sort of fetish, a symbolic representation, as 


it seems, of their god “ féte,” the sun. It was a 


pity that we were not placed in a more comfortable 
position, so as to be enabled to make further inquiries 
with regard to this subject. 

‘Ashi was kind enough to send me a large bowl of 
honey-water, but I was the only one of the caravan 
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who received the least proof of hospitality; and I 
made myself quite comfortable, though we thought 
it best to look well after our firearms. During the 
night we were alarmed by a great noise, proceeding 
from the frightful shrieks of a man; and, on inquiry, 
we found that he had been disturbed in his sleep by a 
hyzena catching hold of one of his legs. Ibrahima 
informed us the next morning, that a very large party 
among the inhabitants had entertained the design of 
falling during the night upon our troop and plunder- 
ing us; and that nothing but the earnest representa- 
tions of ‘Ashi had restrained them from carrying out 
their intention, —the old man showing them how im- 
prudent it would be, by one and the same act to draw 
upon themselves the vengeance of their two over- 
whelming neighbours, the sheikh of Bérnu in the 
north, and the governor of Fumbina in the south. 
Altogether the night was not very tranquil; and a 
storm breaking out at some distance, I crept into 
the hut, but there was no rain, only thunder and 
lightning. All the huts here are provided with a 
serir, or diggel, made of branches, upon which a 
coarse mat of reeds is spread. 

The village seems not to be very large, containing 
certainly not more than about five hundred single 
huts, but the situation is very advantageous, enabling 
the inhabitants in an instant to retire upon the natu- 
ral fortress of blocks overhead. They possess scarcely 


a single cow, but seem to prepare a great deal of vege- 
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table butter. At least large heaps of the chestnut-like 
kernels of the Bassia Parkit were lying about in the 
courtyards. They have also a great deal of excellent 
honey. 

Tuesday, Weaving our quarters early, and emerging 

June 10th. from the rocky recess by the same opening 
through which we had entered it the preceding even- 
ing, we halted a short time in order that the whole 
caravan might form closely together, for we had now 
the most dangerous day’s march before us, where 
stragglers are generally slain or carried into slavery 


by lurking enemies. Our whole troop was not very 


numerous, consisting of five horsemen and about 
twenty-five armed men on foot, with three camels, 
six sumpter oxen, and three asses, our strength con- 
sisting entirely in my four muskets and four pairs 
of pistols. 

It was a very fine morning, and after the last night’s 
storm the whole country teemed with freshness and 
life. Moreover, it was of a varied nature, the ground 
consisting, at times, of bare granite, with large blocks 
of quartz, at others covered with black vegetable soil, 
with ironstone here and there, and torn by numerous 
small periodical watercourses descending from the 
rocky chain on our right, and carrying the moisture 
of the whole region. towards the river, which still 
flowed on the left of our track; while granite-blocks 
and small ridges projected everywhere, the whole 
clothed with forest more or less dense, and with a great 
variety of foliage. Having kept on through this kind 
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of country for about two miles and a half, we reached 
the deserted “ngaufate,” or encampment of Bu-Bakr, 
a brother of Mohammed Lowel, the governor of A’dam- 
awa, who had last year made an expedition into these 
districts, and stationing his army on this spot, had 
overrun the country in all directions. The encamp- 
ment consisted of small round huts made of branches 
and grass, such as the guro caravan generally erects 
daily on its “zango” or halting-place. Here we 
began to quicken our pace, as we were now at the 
shortest distance from the seats of the Baza, a power- 
ful and independent pagan tribe, with a language, or 
probably dialect, of their own, and peculiar customs, 
who live at the foot of the eastern mountain-chain, 
while we left on our right Kibdék and some other 
Marghi villages. In order to lessen a little the 
fatigue of the march, my attentive companion Billa- 
ma brought me a handful of ‘“ gaude,” a yellow fruit 
of the size of an apricot, with a very thick peel, and, 
instead of a rich pulp, five large kernels filling almost 
the whole interior, but covered with a thin pulp of a 
very agreeable taste, something like the gonda. 

At half-past nine, when the forest was tolerably 
clear, we obtained a view of a saddle mount at some 
distance on our right, on the other side of which, as I 
was informed, the village Womde is situated: further 
westward lies U’gu, and, at a still greater distance, 
Gaya. Meanwhile we pushed on with such haste — 
the old Mallem and Ba-Sad, on horseback, driving my 
two weak camels before them as fast as they could — 
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that the line of our troop became entirely broken ; 
the fataki, or tugurchi, with their pack-oxen, and 
several of the dangartinfu—namely the little trades- 
men who carry their small parcels of merchandise on 
the head—remaining a great distance behind; but 
although I wished several times to halt, I could not 
persuade my companions to do so; and all that I 
was able to do for the safety of the poor people who had 
trusted themselves to my protection, was to send Bil- 
lama to the rear with orders to bring up the strag- 
glers. I shall never forget the euphonious words of the 
old mallem with which he, though usually so humane, 
parried my entreaties to give the people time to come 


up; mixing Hausa with Kanuri, he kept exclaiming, 


‘‘awennan karaga babu dadi” (‘‘ This is by no means 
a pleasant forest”), while he continued beating my 
poor camels with his large shield of antelope’s hide. 
At length, having entered a very dense thicket, 
where there was a pond of water, we halted for a 
quarter of an hour, when Billama came up with the 
rear, bringing me, at the same time, a splendid 
little gonda fruit, which he knew I was particularly 
fond of. 

Continuing then our march with our wonted ex- 
pedition, we reached a little before one o’clock cul- 
tivated fields, where the slaves — “ field-hands,” as an 
American would say —of the people of U’ba were just 
resting from their labour in the shade of the trees. 
As the slaves of Mohammedans, they all wore the 
leathern apron. Here we began to ascend, having a 
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small rocky eminence on our right, and a more consi- 
derable one on our left, while in the distance, to the 
west, various mountain groups became visible. This 
line of elevation might seem to form the water partition 
between the basin of the Tsad and that of the Great 
River of Western Africa, but I am not sure of it, as 
I did not become distinctly aware of the relation of 
the rivulet of Mubi to that of Baza. 

Be this as it may, this point of the route probably 
attains an elevation of about 2,000 feet, supposing 
that we had ascended about 800 feet from Ujé, the 
elevation of which is 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. Having then crossed, with some difficulty, 
on the part of the camels, a rugged defile, enclosed by 
large granite blocks, we began to descend consider- 
ably, while Moh4mmedu drew my attention to the 
tree called “biage” in Fulfulde, which grows be- 
tween the granite blocks, and from which the people 
of Fumbina prepare the poison for their arrows. 
However I was not near enough to give even the 
most general account of it; it seemed to be a bush of 
from ten to twelve feet in height, with tolerably large 
leaves of an olive colour. 

Emerging from this rocky passage, we began 
gradually to overlook the large valley stretching out 
to the foot of the opposite mountain chain, which 
seemed from this place to be uninterrupted. Its 
general elevation appeared to be about 800 feet above 
the bottom of the valley. We then again entered 
upon cultivated ground, and turning round the spur 
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of the rocky chain on our right, on the top of which 
we observed the huts of the pagans, we reached the 
wall of U’ba at two o’clock in the afternoon. | 


The eastern quarter of this town, the northern- 


most Pullo settlement in A’damawa on this side, 
consisting of a few huts scattered over a wide space, 
has quite the character of a new and cheerless colony 
in Algeria; the earthen wall is low, and strengthened 
with a light double fence of thorn bushes. The 
western quarter, however, is more thickly and com- 
fortably inhabited; and each cluster of huts, which all 
consist of bongo, or rather bikka bongo, “ jwarubo- 
karu,” is surrounded with a little cornfield. It was 
pleasant to observe how the fences of mats, surrounding 
the yards, had been strengthened and enlivened by 
young living trees of a graceful slender appearance, 
instead of dull stalks, giving to the whole a much 
more cheerful character than is generally the case 
with the villages in other parts of Negroland, par- 
ticularly in Bornu Proper, and promising in a short 
time to afford some cool shade, which is rather want- 
ing in the place.* 

Passing the mosque, the “ judirde,” a spacious quad- 
rangular building, consisting entirely of halls built 
of mats and stalks, which must be delightfully cool in 
the dry season, but extremely damp during the rains, 
and including a large open space, we reached the 
lamérde (the house of the governor, or lamido); it lies 


* The nature of these trees may be seen from the fence of the 
yard in the view of Demsa. 
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on one side of a small square, or “belbel.” Billama 
and Bu-Sad having here fired a couple of rounds, 
we were soon shown into our quarters. These were 
of rather an indifferent description, but lying at the 
northern border of the inhabited quarter, and not far 
from the foot of the rocky ridge, they had the advan- 
tage of allowing us freedom of movement. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


A’DAMAWA. MOHAMMEDAN SETTLEMENTS IN THE HEART OF 
CENTRAL-AFRICA. 


WE had now reached the border of A’damawa, the 
country after which I had been panting so long, and 
of which I had heard so many interesting accounts, a 
Mohammedan kingdom engrafted upon a mixed stock 
of pagan tribes,—the conquest of the valorous and 
fanatic Pullo chieftain, A’dama, over the great pagan 
kingdom of Fumbina. 

I was musing over the fate of the native races of 
this country, when the governor, with a numerous 
suite, came to pay me a visit. Neither he nor any of 
his companions were dressed with any degree of ele- 
gance, or even cleanliness. I had endeavoured in vain 
to obtain information from my companions as to the 
period when the Fulbe had begun to emigrate into this 
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country ; but they were unable to give me any other ~ 


answer, than that they had been settled in the country 
from very ancient times, and that not only the fathers 
but even the grandfathers of the present generation 
had inhabited the same region as cattle-breeders, 
“ berrordji.” Neither the governor nor any of his 
people were able to give me more precise informa- 
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tion, so that I was obliged to set my hopes upon the 
capital, where>I was more likely to find a man 
versed in the history of his tribe. I then commu- 
nicated to my visitor my wish to ascend the ridge, 
which overlooks the place, and on the top of which, 
according to Mohammedu, a spring bubbled up between 
the rocks. ‘The governor advised me to defer the ex- 
cursion till the morrow, but as the weather was fine 
at the time, and as at this season it was very doubtful 
whether it would be so the next morning, I expressed 
a wish to obtain at once a view at least over the op- 
posite mountain-chain. He then told me that I might 
do as I liked, and followed me with his whole suite. 
The ridge, on this side at least, consisted entirely of 
enormous blocks of granite heaped one upon the 
other in wild confusion, and making the ascent ex- 
tremely difficult, nay, impossible, without ropes, so 
that, with the utmost trouble, we reached the height 
of a little more than a hundred feet, which gave me, 
however, an advantageous position for obtaining a 
view over the broad valley and the mountain range 
beyond, of which, on my return journey, I made a 
sketch, which is represented in the following wood- 
cut. 

Some of the governor’s people, however, were very 
agile in climbing these blocks, and they need to be so 
if they wish to subject the native inhabitants, who, 
when pursued, retire to these natural strongholds, 


which are scattered over nearly the whole of this 
country. 
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We had scarcely returned to our quarters, when 
a storm broke out, but it was not accompanied with 
a great quantity of rain. Our cheer was indifferent ; 
and we passed our evening in rather a dull manner. 

Seeing that the weather was gloomy, and wWeanesaay, 
being afraid of the fatigue connected with June lth. 
the ascent of the ridge even along a more easy path, 
as | was well aware how much my constitution had 
been weakened, I preferred going on, and gave orders 
for starting. On leaving the western gate of the town, 
which is formed of very large trunks of trees, we en- 
tered on a tract of corn-fields in a very promising 
condition, while at the same time a number of young 
jet black slave girls, well fed, and all neatly dressed 
in long aprons of white clean gabaga, and haying 
their necks adorned with strings of glass beads, were 
marched out to their daily labour in the field. 

The town formerly extended much further in this 
direction, till it was ransacked and plundered by Ra- 
madhan, a slave and officer of the sheikh Mohammed 
el Kanemi. Before the Fulbe occupied these regions, 
the slave-hunting expeditions of the people of Bérnu 
often extended into the very heart of A’damawa. 
The Fulbe certainly are always making steps towards 
subjugating the country, but they have still a great 
deal to do before they can regard themselves as the 
undisturbed possessors of the soil. Even here, at no 
great distance beyond the little range which we had 
on our right, an independent tribe called Gille still 
maintains itself, and on my return journey I shall have 
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to relate an unsuccessful expedition of the governor 
of U’ba against the Kilba-gaya. 

Our camels, “ geléba,” began now to be objects of 
the greatest curiosity and wonder to the natives; for 
it happens but rarely that this animal is brought 
into the country, as it will not bear the climate for 
any length of time. This is certainly a circumstance 
not to be lost sight of by those who contemplate 
trade and intercourse with the equatorial regions ; but 
of course the European, with his energy and enter- 
prise, might easily succeed in acclimatizing the camel 
by preparing himself for great losses in the beginning. 

When the range on our right terminated, our view 
extended over a great expanse of country, from 
which several mountain groups started up, entirely 
detached one from the other and without any 
connecting chain, and I sketched three of them, 
which are here represented. Of the names of the 


first two, my companions were not quite sure; but 
they all agreed in calling the last Kilba-Gaya. 
In front of usa considerable mountain mass called 
Fingting developed itself, and behind it another 
with the summits Ba and Yaurogudde. Keeping 
along the plain, sometimes over fine pasture-grounds, 
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at other times over cultivated fields, and crossing 
several little streams, we at length came to a brook 


or rivulet of a somewhat larger size, which is said 
to issue from mount Giri, towards the south-east, 


and receiving another brook coming from mount 
Dawa, runs westward.” 

Having here considered whether we should go on 
or take up our quarters in Mubi, which was close 
by, we decided upon the latter, and entered the place. 
But we had to wait a long while in front of the 


* J think it probable that this stream joins the Géngola, or 
rather, as it seems, ‘the river of the Géngola,” Gongola being most 
probably the name of a tribe, that small northern branch of the 
Bénuwé which has quite recently been discovered by Mr. Vogel, 
and has been crossed by him at four different points; but I am 
not certain whether he has also ascertained the point of junction by 
actual observation. 
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governor’s house, and were at length conducted into 
quarters so insufficient that we preferred encamping 
outside the town, and pitched our tent near a tree, 
which promised to afford us a shady place during the 
hot hours of the day. But we had scarcely made 
ourselves comfortable when the governor’s servants 
came and requested me most urgently to come into 
the town, promising us good lodgings; I therefore 
gave way, and told them that I would go to my 
promised quarters towards night. As long as the 
weather was dry, the open air was much more agree- 
able; and I turned our open encampment to account 
by taking accurate angles of all the summits around ; 
but a storm in my small and weak tent was a very 
uncomfortable thing, and I gladly accepted the offer 
of good quarters for the night. 

In the course of the afternoon almost the whole 
population of the town came out to see me and my 
camels, and the governor himself came on horseback, 
inviting me into his own house, when I showed 
him my chronometer, compass, and telescope, which 
created immense excitement, but still greater was 
the astonishment of those particularly who knew 
how to read, at the very small print in my prayer- 
book. The amiable side of the character of the Fulbe 
is their intelligence and vivacity, but they have a 
great natural disposition to malice, and are not by 
any means so good-natured as the real Blacks; for 
they really are—certainly more in their character 
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than in their colour—a distinct 
race between the Arab and Ber- 
ber on the one side and the 
Negro stock on the other, although 
I would not suppose that the 
ancients had taken their proto- 
type of Leucaethiopes from them. 
However striking may be the 
linguistic indications of a connec- 
tion of this tribe with the Kaffers 
of South Africa, there can be no 
doubt that historically they have 
proceeded from the west towards 
the east. But of this more on 
another occasion. 

I staid out till the sun went 
down, and before leaving my open 
dwelling sketched the long range 
of mountains to the east, together 
with the Fingting. 

Between mount Meshila and 
mount Kirya a road leads to the 
seats of the Koma. 

The whole plain affords excel- 
lent pasture, and the town itself 
is a straggling place of great ex- 
tent. That part of the gover- 
nor’s house which he assigned to 
me consisted of a courtyard with 
a very spacious and cool hut, 
having two doors or openings, 
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and the ground-floor was strewn with pebbles instead 
of sand, which seems to be the custom here throughout 
the rainy season. My host spent a great part of the 
evening in our company. I made him a present 
of ten sheets of paper, which, as a learned man in a 
retired spot who had never before seen so much 
writing material together, caused him a great deal of 
delight, though he seemed to be of a sullen temper. 
He informed me that the Fulbe settled here belonged 
to the tribe of the Hillega. 

rreesaae, Although the weather was very gloomy, 

June 12th, we set out in the morning through the rich 
grassy plain, which only round the settlements was 
laid out in cultivated fields; we crossed and re-crossed 
the river of the day before, which keeps meandering 
through the plain. When we reached the village 
Bagma, which was cheerfully enlivened by a nu- 
merous herd of cattle, I was struck with the size and 
shape of ‘the huts, which testified to the difference of 
the climate which we had entered, not less than to 
the mode of living of the inhabitants. Some of these 
huts were from forty to sixty feet long, about fifteen 
broad, and from ten to twelve high, narrowing above 
to a ridge, and thatched all over, no distinction being 
made between roof and wall; others had a very pecu- 
liar shape, consisting of three semicircles. 

The reason for making the huts so spacious is 
the necessity of sheltering the cattle, particularly 
young cattle, against the inclemency of the weather. 
Some of them were nothing better than stables, while 
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others combined this distinction with that of a dwell- 
ing-house for the owner. The village is separated 
into two quarters by the river, and is inhabited en- 
tirely by Mohammedans. The news of a marvellous 
novelty soon stirred up the whole village, and young 
and old, male and female, all gathered round our 
motley troop, and thronged about us in innocent 
mirth, and as we proceeded the people came running 
from the distant fields to see the wonder; but the 
wonder was not myself, but the camel, an animal 
which many of them had never seen, fifteen years 
having elapsed since one had passed along this road. 
The chorus of shrill voices, “‘ geléba, geléba,” was led 
by two young wanton Pullo girls, slender as ante- 
lopes, and wearing nothing but a light apron of striped 
cotton round their loins, who, jumping about and 
laughing at the stupidity of these enormous animals, 
accompanied us for about two miles along the fertile 
plain. We passed a herd of about three hundred 
cattle. Gradually the country became covered with 
forest, with the exception of patches of cultivated 
ground, and we entered between those mountains 
which had been during the whole morning in front of 
us; here also granite prevailed, and all the moun- 
tains were covered with underwood. 

_ About nine o’clock the path divided, and my com- 
panions for a long time were at a loss to decide 
which of the two they should follow; Billama having 
some objection to pass the night in Mbutudi, which he 
thought was only inhabited by pagans, and preferring 
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Muglebu, where he had acquaintances ; but at length 
the people of A’damawa carried their point, and we 
chose the westernmost road, which passes by Mbutudi. 
The wilderness now gave way to open pastures, and 
we passed some corn-fields when we came to the farm 
of a wealthy Pallo named Alkaso, who in the midst of 
a numerous family was leading here the life of a patri- 
arch. Hearing that a stranger from a far distant coun- 
try was passing by, the venerable old man came out 
of his village to salute me, accompanied by his sons, 
and two of the latter, who had evidently no idea of the 
heresy of the Christian religion, ran a long distance 
by the side of my horse, and did not turn back till I 
had given them my blessing. Pleasant as was their 
innocent behaviour, showing a spirit full of confidence, 
I was rather glad when they were gone, as I wished 
to take some angles of the mountains which appeared 
scattered through the wild and gloomy plain on our 
right. 

After a while the low chain of hills on our left was 
succeeded by a range of higher mountains attached 
to the broad cone of the Faka. A little before we 
had obtained a view of the rocky mount of Mbutudi, 
and we now observed the first gigina (“dugbi” in 
Fulfilde), or deléb-palm, the kind of Hyphena which 
I have already occasionally mentioned as occurring in 
other localities, but which distinguishes this place in 
a most characteristic way. The ground was covered 
with rich herbage, from which numerous violets 
peeped forth. 
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We had now reached Mbutudi, a village situated 
round a granite mount of about six hundred yards’ 
circumference, and rising to the height of about 
three hundred feet. It had been a considerable place 
before the rise of the Fulbe, encompassing on all 
sides the mount, which had served as a natural cita- 
del; but it has been greatly reduced, scarcely more 
than one hundred huts altogether now remaining ; 
and were it not for the picturesque landscape — the 
steep rocky mount overgrown with trees, and the 
slender deléb-palms shooting up here and there, and 
forming some denser groups on the south-east side, — 
it would be a most miserable place. 

My companions were greatly astonished to find 
that, since they went to Kukawa, some Fulbe fami- 
lies had settled here: for formerly none but native 
pagans lived in the village. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that we should address ourselves to this ruling 
class; and after we had waited some time in the 
shade of some caoutchouc-trees, a tall, extremely 
slender Pfillo, of a very noble expression of counte- 
nance, and dressed in a snow-white shirt, made his 
appearance, and after the usual exchange of compli- 
ments, and due inquiry on the part of my companions 
after horse, cattle, mother, slaves, and family*, con- 

* The Fulbe of Adamawa are especially rich in compliments, 
which, however, have not yet lost their real and true meaning. 
Thus the general questions, “num baldum” (are you well?), “jam 
wali” (have you slept’), are followed by the special questions,“ no 


yimbe tro” (how is the family ?), “no inna tro” (how is the land- 
lady ?), “to puchu mada,” or “korri pichu majam,” (how is your 
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ducted us to a dwelling not far from the eastern foot 
of the rock, consisting of several small huts, with a 
tall gigina in the middle of its courtyard, which was 
never deserted by some large birds of the stork 
family, — most probably some European wanderers. - 
However, it had the great disadvantage of being 
extremely wet, so that I preferred staying outside ; 
and going to some distance from the huts, I laid my- 
self down in the shade of a tree, where the ground 
was comparatively dry. The weather had been very 
cool and cheerless in the morning, and I was glad 
when the sun at length came forth, increasing the 
interest of the landscape, of which the accompany- 
ing view may give a slight idea.* 

I here tried, for the first time, the fruit of the 
deléb-palm, which was just ripe; but I did not find 
it worth the trouble, as it really requires a good deal 
of effort to suck out the pulp, which is nothing but 


horse?), “to erajo mada” (how is your grandfather?), “to mé- 
chudo maida” (how is your slave?), “to bibe mada” (and your 
children ?), “to sukibe mada” (how are your lads?) “bibe habe 
m4éjim” (how are the children of your subjects?) “korri nay ma- 
jam” (how are your cattle?); all of which in general are answered 
with “se jam.’ Between this strain occasionally a question about 
the news of the world —“ td hAbbart dinia;” and with travellers 
at least a question as to the fatigue — “ td chommeri” —is inserted. 
There is still a greater variety of compliments, the form of many, 
as used in A’damawa, varying greatly from that usual in other 
countries occupied by the Fulbe, and of course all depends on 
the time of the day when friends meet. 

* Unfortunately, I had not energy enough to finish it in detail; 
so that many little interesting features have not been expressed. 
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a very close and coarse fibrous tissue, not separating 
from the large stone, and having a mawkish taste, 
which soon grows disagreeable. It cannot be at all 
compared with the banana, and still less with the fruit 
of the gonda-tree. It is, when full-grown, from six to 
eight inches long and four inches across, and of a yel- 
lowish brown colour; the kernel is about two inches 
and a half long and one inch thick. However, it is 
of importance to the natives, and, like the fruit of the 
dum-palm, it yields a good seasoning for some of their 
simple dishes. They make use of the stone also, break- 
ing and planting it in the ground, when, in a few days, 
a blade shoots forth with a very tender root, which is 
eaten just like the kelingoes; this is called ‘ mtr- 
rechi” by the Hausa people, “ bachul” by the Fulbe, 
both of whom use it very extensively. But it is to 
be remarked that the gigina, or deléb-palm, is ex- 
tremely partial in its local distribution, and seems not 
at all common in A’damawa, being, as my companions 
observed, here confined to a few localities, such as Laro 
and Song; while in the Musgu country it is, according 
to my own observation, the predominant tree; and, 
from information, I conclude this to be the case also 
in the southern provinces of Bagirmi, particularly in 
Somray and Day. However, the immense extension 
of this palm, which, probably, is nearly related to the 
Borassus flabelliformis*, through the whole breadth 


* See a paper read by Dr. Berthold Seeman in the Linnean 
Society, November 18th, 1856. 
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of Central Africa, from Kordofan to the Atlantic, is 
of the highest importance. 

While resting here I received a deputation of the 
heads of families of the Fulbe, who behaved very 
decently, and were not a little excited by the per- 
formances of my watch and compass. I then deter- 
mined to ascend the rock, which commands and 
characterises the village, although, being fully aware 
of the debilitated state of my health, I was some- 
what afraid of any great bodily exertion. It was 
certainly not an easy task, as the crags were extremely 
steep, but it was well worth the trouble, although 
the view over an immense expanse of country was 
greatly interrupted by the many small trees and 
bushes which are shooting out between the granite 
blocks. 

After I had finished taking angles I sat down on 
this magnificent rocky throne, and several of the 
natives having followed me, I wrote from their dicta- 
tion a short vocabulary of their language, which they 
call “ Zani,” and which I soon found was intimately 
related to that of the Marghi. These poor creatures, 
seeing, probably for the first time, that a stranger 
took real interest in them, were extremely delighted 
in hearing their words pronounced by one whom they 
thought almost as much above them as their god 
“féte,” and frequently corrected each other when 
there was a doubt about the meaning of the word. 
The rock became continually more and more ani- 
mated, and it was not long before two young Fulbe 
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girls also, who from the first had cast a kindly eye 
upon me, came jumping up to me, accompanied by 
an elder married sister. One of these girls was 
about fifteen, the other about eight or nine years of 
age. They were decently dressed as Mohammedans, 
in shirts covering the bosom, while the pagans, 
although they had dressed for the occasion, wore 
nothing but a narrow strip of leather passed between 
the legs, and fastened round the loins, with a large 
leaf attached to it from behind; the women were, 
besides, ornamented with the ‘ kadama,” which is the 
same as the seghéum of the Marghi, and worn in 
the same way, stuck through the under-lip, but a 
little larger. Their prevailing complexion was a 
yellowish red, like that of the Marghi, with whom, 
a few centuries ago, they evidently formed one na- 
tion. Their worship, also, is nearly the same. 

At length I left my elevated situation, and with a 
good deal of trouble succeeded in getting down again ; 
but the tranquillity which I had before enjoyed was 
now gone, and not a moment was I left alone. All 
these poor creatures wanted to have my blessing; 
and there was particularly an old blacksmith, who, 
although he had become a proselyte to Islam, pestered 
me extremely with his entreaties to benefit him by 
word and prayer. They went so far as to do me the 
honour, which I of course declined, of identifying me 
with their god ‘ féte,” who, they thought, might have 
come to spend a day with them, to make them forget 
their oppression and misfortunes. The pagans, how- 
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ever, at length left me when night came on, but the 
Fulbe girls would not go, or if they left me for a mo- 
ment, immediately returned, and so staid till midnight. 
The eldest of the unmarried girls made me a direct 
proposal of marriage, and I consoled her by stating, 
that I should have been happy to accept her offer if 
it were my intention to reside in the country. The 
manners of people who live in these retired spots, 
shut out from the rest of the world, are necessarily 
very simple and unaffected; and this poor girl had 
certainly reason to look out for a husband, as at 
fifteen she was as far beyond her first bloom as a lady 
of twenty-five in Europe. 

Friday, Taking leave of these good people, the 

June 13th. oirl looking rather sorrowful, as | mounted 
my horse, we resumed our march the following 
morning, first through cornfields,—the grain here 
cultivated being exclusively géro, or pennisetum,— 
then over rich and thinly wooded pastures, having 
the mountain-chain of the “ Falibé” constantly at 
some distance. The atmosphere was extremely humid, 
and rain-clouds hung upon the mountains. Further 
on the ground consisted entirely of red loam, and was 
so torn up by the rain, that we had great difficulty 
and delay in leading the camels round the gaps and 
ravines. Dense underwood now at times prevailed, 
and a bush called “ baubaw,” producing an edible 
fruit, here first fell under my observation; there was 
also another bulbous plant, which I had not observed 
before. The karage here, again, was very common. 
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Gradually the whole country became one continuous 
wilderness, with the surface greatly undulating, and 
almost hilly; and here we passed a slave village, or 
“rumde,” in ruins, the clay-walls being all that 
remained. 

The country wore a more cheerful appearance after 
nine o’clock, when we entered on a wide extent of 
cultivated ground, the crops standing beautifully in 
the fields, and the village or villages of Segéro ap- 
pearing higher up on the slope of the heights, in a 
commanding situation. Segéro consists of two vil- 
lages separated by a ravine, or hollow with a water- 
course, the northernmost of them, to which we came 
first, being inhabited jointly by the conquering tribe 
of the Fulbe and the conquered one of the Holma, 
while the southern village is exclusively occupied by 
the ruling race. To this group we directed our steps, 
passing close by the former, where I made a hasty 
sketch of the outlines of mount Holma. 


The lamido, or mayor, being absent at the time, 
we dismounted under the public shade in front of his 
house, till a comfortable spacious shed in the inner 
courtyard of his dwelling was placed at my disposal ; 
and here I began immediately to employ my leisure 
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hours in the study of the Fulfilde, as I became fully 
aware that the knowledge of this language was essen- 
tial to my plans, if I wished to draw all possible 
advantage from my proceedings. For these simple 
people, who do not travel, but reside all their life 
long in their secluded homes, with the exception 
of a few predatory expeditions against the pagans, 
know no other language than their own; several of 
them, however, understand the written Arabic tole- 
rably well, but are unable to speak it. Meanwhile, a 
large basket full of groundnuts, in the double shell, 
just as they came from the ground, was placed before 
us; and after a while, three immense calabashes of a 
thick soup, or porridge, made of the same material, 
were brought in for the refreshment of our whole 
troop. 

Groundnuts form here a very large proportion of 
the food of the people, just in the same proportion 
as potatoes do in Europe, and the crops of corn 
having failed the last year, the people had very little 
besides. Groundnuts, that is to say, the species of 
them which is called “ kolche” in Kanuri, and “ bi- 
riji” in Fulftlde, which was the one grown here, as 
it seems, exclusively, I hke very much, especially if 
roasted, for nibbling after supper, or even as a substi- 
tute for breakfast on the road, but I should not like 
to subsist upon them. Im fact, I was scarcely able 
to swallow a few spoonfuls of this sort of porridge, 
which was not seasoned with honey: but I must 
confess that the spoons, which the people here use 
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for such purposes, are rather large, being something 
like a scoop, and made likewise of a kind of gourd; 
the half of the Cucurbita lagenaria split in two, so 
that the handle at the same time forms a small chan- 
nel, and may be used as a spout. Nature in these 
countries has provided everything; dishes, bottles, 
and drinking-vessels are growing on the trees, rice in 
the forest, and the soil without any labour produces 
grain. The porridge can certainly be made more 
palatable by seasoning; and, if boiled with milk, is by 
no means disagreeable. ‘The other kind of ground- 
nut, the “gangala,” or “ yerkurga,”’ which is far 
more oily, and which I did not see at all in A’dam- 
awa, I do not like; though the people used to say 
that it is much more wholesome than the other kind. 
For making oil it is evidently the more valuable of 
the two. I will only add, that on this occasion I 
learned that the Fulbe in this part of the country 
make also a similar porridge of sesamum, which they 
call “‘ marasiri,” and even of the habb el aziz, or the 
gojiya of the Hausa—the nebu of the Bérnu people. 
sesamum I have frequently eaten in Negroland as a 
paste, or hasty pudding, but never in the form of a 
porridge. 

The reason why the corn had failed was, that 
most of the men had gone to the war last year; the 
turbulent state of the country thus operating as a 
great drawback upon the cultivation of the ground. 
I must also observe how peculiarly the different, quali- 
ties of the soil in neighbouring districts are adapted 
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for different species of grain; while in Mbutudi, as I 
said, millet, géro, or Pennisetum typhoideum, was culti- 
vated almost exclusively, here it was the dawa, “ bai- 
ri” in Fulfulde, or sorghum, and principally the red 
sort, or ‘ bairi bodéri.” 

Having restored our vital strength with this famous 
pap of ground-nuts, and having filled our pockets, and 
the nose-bags of the horses too, with the remains of 
the great basket, we set out again on our journey in 
the afternoon, for it appeared to me evident that 
none of my companions was fond of a strict ground- 
nut diet, and hence would rather risk a storm than 
a supper of this same dish. It had become our 
general rule to finish our day’s journey in the fore- 
noon, as the tempest generally set in in the afternoon. 

The fields were well cultivated; but the corn on 
the more elevated spots stood not more than a foot 
high. The ground-nuts are cultivated between the 
corn, the regular spaces which are left between each 
stalk being sufficient for growing a cluster of nuts 
under ground; just in the same way as beans are cul- 
tivated in many parts of Negroland. The fields were 
beautifully shaded and: adorned by the butter-tree, 
‘“‘ téso,” or, as the Fulbe call it, “‘ karehi,” in the 
plural form “ karéji,” which was here the exclusively 
predominant tree, and of course is greatly valued by 
the natives. Everywhere the people were busy in 
the fields; and altogether the country, inclosed by 
several beautifully shaped mountain ranges and by 
detached mountains, presented a most cheerful sight, 
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all the patches of grass being diversified and em- 
bellished with a kind of violet-coloured lily. 

We now gradually approached the foot of Mount 
Holma, behind which another mountain began to rise 
into view; while on our left we passed a small 
‘ rimde,” or slave-village, and then entered a sort of 
defile. We were greatly afraid lest we should be 
punished for the gastronomic transgression of our 
travelling rule, as a storm threatened us from behind ; 
but we had time to reach Badantjo in safety. Punished, 
however, we were, like the man who despised his 
peas; for, instead of finding here full bowls of pud- 
ding, we could not even procure the poor ground- 
nuts; and happy was he who had not neglected to 
fill his pockets from the full basket in Segéro. 

We had the utmost difficulty in buying a very small 
quantity of grain for the horses; so that they also 
came in for a share in the remains of the ground-nuts 
of Segéro; and my host especially was such a shabby, 
inhospitable fellow, that it was painful to speak a word 
to him. However, it seemed that he had reason to 
complain, having been treated very harshly by op- 
pressive officers, and having lost all his cattle by dis- 
ease. Not a drop of milk was to be got in the village, 
all the cattle having died. The cattle, at least those 
of the large breed, which apparently has been intro- 
duced into the country by the Filbe, seem not yet 
quite acclimatized, and are occasionally decimated by 
disease. 


Badanijo is very picturesquely situated in a beau- 
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tiful irregularly-shaped valley, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, which are seen from the interior 
of the village. The scarcity of provisions was en- 
tirely due to the great expedition of last year, which 
had taken away all hands from the labours of the 
field; for the land around here is extremely fertile, 
and at present, besides sorghum or holcus, produced 
dankali, or sweet potatoes, g6za, or yams, manioc, and 
a great quantity of gunna, a large variety of cala- 
bash (fueillea trilobata, Cucurbita maxima?). Ba- 
danijo is also interesting and important to the ethno- 
logist, as being the northernmost seat of the extensive 
tribe of the Fali, or Fari, which, according to the 
specimens of its language which I was able to collect, 
is entirely distinct from the tribe of the Batta and 
their kinsmen the Zani and Marghi, and seems to 
have only a remote affinity with the Wandala and 
Gamerghti languages. At present the village is 
principally, but not exclusively, inhabited by the 
ruling race, and I estimated the population at about 
three thousand. 

ate After we had left the rich vegetation 

June 14th. which surrounds the village, we soon en- 
tered a wild and hilly district, and while passing 
over the spur of a rocky eminence on our left, ob- 
served close to the brink of the cliffs overhanging 
our heads the huts of the pagan village Buggela, and 
heard the voices of the natives, while at some distance 
on our right detached hills, all of which seemed to 
consist of granite, rose from the rugged and thickly- 
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wooded plain. The rugged nature of this country 
increases the importance of Badanijo in a strategetical 
point of view. The country became continually more 
rocky and rugged, and there was scarcely a narrow 
path leading through the thick underwood, so that my 
friend the pilgrim from Mélle, who rode his tall camel, 
had the greatest possible trouble to make his way 
through; however, I had reason to admire his dex- 
terity. All through Negroland, where so many ex- 
tensive tracts are covered with forest, travelling on 
camel’s back is very troublesome. It was certainly 
very lucky for us that for the last five days scarcely 
any rain had fallen, otherwise the path would have 
been extremely difficult. 

However, when we reached the village Kuritlu, 
the country improved, spreading out into wide pas- 
tures and cultivated fields, although it remained hilly 
and rather rugged; even close to the village a lower 
range appeared, and granite masses projected every- 
where. A short distance further on I sketched 
mount Kurtilu and the heights near it. 


Several of our party had gone into the village, and 


obtained some cold paste, made of a peculiar species 
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of sorghum, of entirely red colour. This red grain, 
— “ja-n-dawa,” or “bdiri bodéri,” which I have already 
had occasion to mention, 1s very common in the 
southern parts of Negroland, below the tenth degree 
of latitude, and in some districts, as in the Museu 
country, seems to prevail almost exclusively ; but it 
was at the time new to me, and J found it extremely 
nauseous. ‘The paste of white durra, “fari n dawa,” 
or “ bairi dhannéri,” is generally so well cooked in 
A’damawa, being formed into large rolls of four inches 
in length, and from two to three inches thick in the 
middle, that even when cold it is quite eatable, and 
in this state generally formed my breakfast on the 
road; for my palatable chébchebé from Kukawa, like 
all nice things in the world, were soon gone. 

Gradually we entered another rugged wilderness, 
from which we did not emerge till a quarter before 
ten o'clock, when a marina, or dyeing place, indi- 
cated the neighbourhood of a centre of civilization 
unusual in this country. A few minutes more, and 
we reached the northern village of Sarawu, which is 
inhabited almost exclusively by Bornu people, and 
is therefore called Sarawu Beréberé. On the side from 
-which we arrived the village is open, and does not 
seem to be thickly inhabited, but further to the south 
the population is denser. Having halted some time 
on a small open space in the middle of the village in 
the shade of a small terebinth, we were conducted 
into very excellent quarters, which seem to deserve 
a short description. 
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It was a group of three huts, situated in the midst 
of a very spacious outer yard 7 
which was surrounded by a 
light fence of corn stalks. The 
huts consisted of clay walls 
with a thatched roof of very 
careful workmanship, and were 
joined together by clay walls. 
The most spacious of these huts (a), of about twelve 
feet in diameter, formed the entrance-hall and the 
parlour, being furnished with two doors or openings, 
one on the side of the outer, and the other on the side 
ofthe inner courtyard, from which the two other huts 
(6 and c), destined for the women, had their only access. 
The outer opening or door of the chief hut (a), 
therefore, although rather small according to our 
ideas, was very large considering the general custom 
of the country, measuring three feet and a half in 
height, and sixteen inches in the widest part, its form 
being that of an egg. | 

In this hut there was only one very large couch 
measuring seven feet and a half in length by five in 
width, and raised three feet above the floor, made of 
clay over a frame of wood, on the right side of the door, 
where the landlord used to receive his guests, the re- 
maining part of the hut being empty, and capable of 
receiving a good many people. Between the couch 
and the door there was a fire-place, or fugodi, or fiigo 
kannurém in Kanuri, “hobbunirde” in Fulftlde, 


formed by three stones of the same size. Of this airy 
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room I myself took possession, spreading my carpet 
upon the raised platform, while the mallem, my 
servants, and whosoever paid me a visit, found a place 
on the floor. The wall, which was rather thicker than 
usual, was all coloured with a reddish brown tint, and 
upon this ground several objects had been so unartisti- 
cally delineated, that, with the exception of wooden 
tablets, ‘‘ alld,” such as the boys here use in learning to 
write, it was impossible to tell what they were in- 
tended for. 

The hut opposite this parlour (0), which was 
smaller than (a) but larger than (c), seemed intended 
for the ordinary dwelling of the landlady, being 
ornamented in the background with the “ gangar,” as 
it is called in Kanuri, ‘‘nanne” in Fulfulde, a raised 
platform or sideboard for the cooking utensils ; here 
four large-sized new jars were placed, as in battle 
array, surmounted by smaller ones. With regard to 
the other arrangements the two huts were of similar 
construction, having on each side a couch, one for 
the man and the other for his wife. In both the 
woman’s couch was the better one, being formed of 
clay on a wooden frame, and well protected from pry- 
ing eyes by a thin clay-wall, about five feet high, and 
handsomely ornamented in the following way: run- 
ning not only along the side of the door, but enclosing 
also half of the other side, it excluded all imper- 
tinent curiosity; while the man’s couch,’which was 
less regular and comfortable, reached to the very 
border of the door, and on this side had the protec- 
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tion only of a thin clay-wall, without ornaments. 
With the privacy thus attained, the size of the doors 


was in entire harmony, being of an oval shape, and 
very small, particularly in (c), measuring only about 
two feet in height, and ten inches in width, a size 
which I am afraid would refuse a passage to many a 
European lady ; indeed, it might seem rather intended 
to keep a married lady within doors, after she had 
first contrived to get in. 

Notwithstanding the scanty light falling into the 
interior of the hut, through the narrow doorway, it 
was also painted, (¢) in this respect surpassing its 
sister hut in the harmony of its colours, which 
formed broad alternate bands of white and brown, 
and gave the whole a very stately and finished cha- 
racter. The whole arrangement of these two huts 
bore distinct testimony to a greatly developed sense 
of domestic comfort. 

In the wall of the courtyard, between (0) and (c), 
there was a small back-door, raised above the ground, 
and of diminutive size (/), apparently intended for 
admitting female visitors, without obliging them to 
pass through the parlour, and at the same time show- 
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ing much confidence in the discretion of the female 
department. In the courtyard were two large-sized 
jars, (g) the larger one being the bazam or corn-jar, 
and the smaller (d@) the gébam or water-jar. In the 
corner, formed between the hut (a) and the wall of 
the courtyard, was the “ fugodi,” or kitchen, on a 
small scale. 

The house belonged to a private man, who was 
absent at the time. From the outer courtyard, 
which, as I have observed, was spacious, and fenced 
only with corn-stalks, there was an interesting pano- 
rama over a great extent of country to the south, and 
I was enabled to take a great many angles. From 
this place also I made the following sketch of a cone 


which seemed to me very picturesque, but the exact. 


name of which I could not learn. 


Sarawu is the most elevated place on the latter part 
of this route, although the highest point of the water- 
partition, between the basin of the Tsdd and that of 
the so-called Niger, as I stated before, seems to be at 
the pass north of U’ba. The difference between the 
state of the corn here and in Mubi and thereabout was 
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very remarkable. The crop stood here scarcely a few 
inches above the ground.* The soil also around the 
place is not rich, the mould being thin upon the 
surface of the granite, which in many places lies 
bare. ‘The situation of Sardwu is very important on 
account of its being the point where the road from 
Logén and all the north-eastern part of A’damawa, 
which includes some very considerable centres of in- 
dustry and commerce, particularly Fatawel, the en- 
trepot of all the ivory trade in these quarters, joins the 
direct road from Kukawa to the capital. Cotton is 
cultivated here to some extent. A’damawa is a pro- 
mising country of colonies. 

Sarawu, too, was suffering from dearth from the 
same reason which I have explained above; the second 
crop, which is destined to provide for the last and most 
pressing period, while the new crop is ripening, not 
having been sown at all last year on account of the 
expedition, so that we had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary corn for our five horses. It 
would, however, have been very easy for me to obtain 
a sufficient supply if I had demanded a small fee 
for my medical assistance, as I had a good many 
patients who came to me for remedies; but this I 
refrained from doing. I had here some very singular 
cases, which rather exceeded my skill; and among 
others there was a woman who had gone with child 


* I made some observations with the boiling-water instrument 
on this road, but unfortunately my thermometers for this purpose 
were entirely out of order. 
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full two years, without any effort on the part of 
her imaginary offspring to come forth, and who came 
to me now with full confidence that the far-famed 
stranger would be able to help her to motherhood. 
Among the people who visited me there was also a 
Tébu, or rather Teda, who in his mercantile rambles 
had penetrated to this spot; indeed these people are 
very enterprising, but in general their journeys lie 
more in the direction of Wandala, where they dispose 
of a great quantity of glass beads. This man had re- 
sided here some time, but was not able to give me much 
information.* He, however, excited my curiosity with 
regard to two white women, whom I was to see in Y dla, 
brought there from the southern regions of A’damawa, 
and who he assured me were at least as white as my- 
self. But, after all, this was not saying much; for 
my arms and face at that time were certainly some 
shades darker than the darkest Spaniard or Italian. 
I had heard already several people speak of these 
women, and the natives had almost made them the 
subject of a romance, spreading the rumour that my 
object in going to Ydéla was to get a white female 
companion. I shall have occasion to speak about a 
tribe of lighter colour than usual in the interior, not 
far from the coast of the Cameroons, and there can be 


* The only thing which I learned from him was, that there is 
a village called Zum, inhabited by Filbe, near Holma, and about 
half a day’s journey from Sarawu, situated in a level tract of 
country; and a little to the west from it another place, called 
Deba, also inhabited by Fulbe. 
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no doubt about the fact. My short and uncomfort- 
able stay in the capital of A’damawa deprived me of 
the opportunity of deciding with regard to the exact 
shade of these people’s complexion, but I think it is a 
yellowish brown. 

Having been busy in the morning writ- gs. vaay, 
ing Fulfulde, I mounted my horse about June loth. 
ten o’clock, accompanied by Billama and Bu-Sad, 
in order to visit the market, which is held every ~ 
Thursday and Sunday, ona little eminence at some 
distance from the Bérnu village, and close to the 
S.E. side of Sarawu Fulfulde, separated from the latter 
by a ravine. The market was furnished with thirty- 
five stalls made of bushes and mats, and was rather 
poorly attended. However, it must be taken into 
consideration, that during the season of field-labours 
all markets in Negroland are much less considerable 
than at other seasons of the year. There were a 
good many head of cattle for sale, while two oxen 
were slaughtered for provision, to be cut up and sold in 
small parcels. The chief articles besides were ground- 
nuts, butter, a small quantity of rice, salt, and soap. 
Soap, indeed, is a very important article in any 
country inhabited by Fulbe, and it is prepared in 
every household; while very often, even in large 
places inhabited by other tribes, it is quite impossible 
to obtain this article, so essential for cleanliness. No 
native grain of any kind was in the market, —a proof 
of the great dearth which prevailed throughout the 
country. <A few turkedi were to be seen; and | 
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myself introduced a specimen of this article, in order 
to obtain the currency of the country for buying 
small matters of necessity. 

The standard of the market is the native cotton, 
woven, as it is, all over Negroland, in narrow strips 
called ‘‘léppi,” of about two inches and a quarter in 
width, though this varies greatly. Shells (‘ kurdi,” 
or “‘chéde”) have no currency. The smallest mea- 
sure of cotton is the ‘ nanandé,” measuring ten “ dra” 
or “fondudé” (sing. “fonduki”), equal to four fathoms, 
“kame” or “nandudé” (sing. “ nanduki*”). Seven 
nanandé make one “ déra””— meaning a small shirt 
of extremely coarse workmanship, and scarcely to be 
used for dress; and from two to five déra make one 
théb or “ gaffaléul” f of variable size and quality. 
The turkedi which I introduced into the market, and 
which I had bought in Kané for 1800 kurdi, was 
sold for a price equivalent to 2500 shells, which cer- 
tainly is not a great profit, considering the danger of 
the road. However, it must be borne in mind that 
what I bought for 1800, a native certainly would 
have got for 1600, and would perhaps have sold for 
2800 or more. 

Having caused some disturbance to the usual 
quiet course of business in the market, I left Bu-Sad 


* This is the origin of the word nanandé, which is a corruption 
from “nai nandudi” —four fathoms. 

+ “ Gaffaléul” is a provincialism only used by the Filbe of Fam- 
bind, and not understood either in Kébbi or in Masena, where 
“ toggore ” is the common expression. 
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behind me to buy some articles which we wanted, 
and proceeded with my kashélla towards the ra- 
vine, and ascending the opposite bank, entered the 
straggling quarter of the Fulbe, which, in a very 
remarkable manner, is adorned with a single speci- 
men of the charming gonda-tree, or “dukuje” (the 
Carica papaya), and a single specimen of the gigina 
or dugbi, the Hyphena which I have frequently 
mentioned; at all events not more than these two 
specimens are seen rearing their tapering forms 
above the huts and fences, Then we directed our 
steps towards the dwelling of the governor, which 
impressed me by its magnificence when compared 
with the meanness of the cottages around. A very 
spacious oblong yard, surrounded with a high clay 
wall, encircled several apartments, the entrance being 
formed by a round cool hut of about twenty-five 
feet diameter, the clay walls of which, from the 
ground to the border of the thatched roof, measured 
about ten feet in height, and had two square doors of 
about eight feet in height, one towards the street, and 
the other on the inside, —altogether a splendid place 
in the hot season. Here, too, the floor was at present 
thickly strewn with pebbles. 

But the master of this noble mansion was an un- 
happy blind man, who, leaning upon the shoulders of 
his servants, was led into the room by a mallem or 
mddibo, one of the finest men I have seen in the 
country, and more like a European than a native of 
Negroland, tall and broad-shouldered, and remark- 
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ably amiable and benevolent. The governor himself, 
also, was remarkably tall and robust fora Pillo. The 
mddibo, who spoke Arabic tolerably well, and offici- 
ated as interpreter, had heard a good deal about me, 
and was most anxious to see those curious instru- 
ments which had been described to him; and as I 
wore the chronometer and compass constantly at- 
tached to my waist, I was able to satisfy his curiosity, 
which, in so learned a man, was less vain and more 
interesting than usual. But the poor blind governor 
felt rather uneasy because he could not see these 
wonders with his own eyes, and endeavoured to in- 
demnify himself by listening to the ticking of the 
watch, and by touching the compass. But he was 
more disappointed still when I declared that I was 
unable to restore his sight, which, after all the stories 
he had heard about me, he had thought me capable 
of doing; and I could only console him by begging 
him to trust in “Jaumirawo” (the Lord on High). 
As, on setting out, I did not know that we were going 
to pay our respects to this man, I had no present to 
offer him except a pair of English scissors, and these 
of course, in his blindness, he was unable to value, 
though his companion found out immediately how 
excellent they were for cutting paper. The governor 
is far superior in power to his neighbours, and besides 
Sarawu, Kurundel, or Kordlu, and Bingel are subject 
to his government. 

While recrossing the ravine on my return to Sarawu 
Beréberé, I observed with great delight a spring of 
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water bubbling up from the soil, and forming a small 
pond—quite a new spectacle for me. After I had re- 
turned to my quarters I was so fortunate as to make 
a great bargain in cloves, which I now found out 
were the only article in request here. The Bornu 
women seemed amazingly fond of them, and sold 
the nanande of léppi for thirty cloves, when, seeing 
that they were very eager to buy, I raised the price 
of my merchandise, offering only twenty-five. I had 
also the luck to buy several fowls and sufficient 
corn for three horses, with a pair of scissors; and as 
my mallem Katuri had several old female friends in 
the village who sent him presents, we all had plenty 
to eat that day. But nevertheless my old friend the 
mallem was not content, but, in the consciousness 
of his own merits, picked a quarrel with me because 
I refused to write charms for the people, while they 
all came to me, as to the wisest of our party; and 
had I done so, we might all have lived in the greatest 
luxury and abundance. 

In the evening, while a storm was raging outside, 
Billama gave me a list of the most important persons 
in the capital of the country which we were now 
fast approaching. Mohammed Lowel, the son of 
Mallem A’dama, has several full-grown brothers, who 
all figure occasionally as leaders of great expeditions, 
and also others of more tender age. The eldest of 
these is Bu-Bakr (generally called Mallem Bageri), 
who last year conducted the great expedition towards 
the north; next follows Aijo; then Mallem Mansur, 
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a man whom Billama represented 
to me as of special importance 
for me, on account of his being 
the favourite of the people, and 
amicably disposed towards Bornu; 
‘Omaro; Zubéru; Hamidu. Of 
the other people, he represented 
to me as the most influential — 
Méde Hassan, the kadhi; Mode 
‘Abd-Allahi, the secretary of state; 
and the Ardo Ghammawa, as com- 
mander of the troops. As the 
most respectable Hausa people 
settled in Yéla, he named Kaiga 
Hamma, Serki-n-Gdber, Mai Ko- 
nama, Magaji-n-Hadder, Mai Had- 
der, and Buwari (Bokhari). 

I introduce this notice, as it 
may prove useful in case of an- 
other expedition up the river Bé- 
nuwe. 

Monday, Starting at an early 

June 16th. hour we passed the mar- 
ket-place, which to-day was de- 
serted, and then left the Pullo 
town on one side. The country 
being elevated, and the path wind- 
ing, we had every moment a new 
view of the mountains around us; 
and before we began to descend 
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I made the accompanying sketch of the country behind 
us, stretching from N. 30 E. to E. 20 N. 

The country continued rugged and rocky, though it 
was occasionally interrupted by cultivated ground, 
and a mountain group of interesting form, called 
Kénkel, stood out on our right. 
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Having entered at eight o’clock upon cultivated 
ground of great extent, we reached a quarter of an 
hour afterwards Bélem, the residence of Mallem Dali, 
a man whom [ had heard much praised in Sarawu. 
Billama wished to spend the day here, but I was very 
anxious to proceed, as we had already lost the preced- 
ing day ; but at the same time I desired to make the 
acquaintance of, and to pay my respects to, a person 
whom every one praised for his excellent qualities. I 
therefore sent forward the camels with the men on 
foot, while I myself entered the village with the 
horsemen. Crossing a densely inhabited quarter, we 
found the mallem sitting under a tree in his court- 
yard, a venerable and benevolent-looking old man, in 
a threadbare blue shirt and a green “ baki-n-zaki.” 
We had scarcely paid our respects to him, and he had 


asked a few general questions in Arabic, when an 
Ga2 
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Arab adventurer from Jedda, with the title of sherif, 
who had roved a good deal about the world, made 
his appearance, and was very inquisitive to know the 
motives which had carried me into this remote coun- 
try; and Bu-Sad thought it prudent to pique his 
curiosity, by telling him that we had come to search 
for the gold and silver in the mountains. Old Mallem 
Dalili soon after began to express himself to the effect 
that he should feel offended if I would not stay with 
him till the afternoon ; and I was at length obliged to 
send for the camels, which had already gone on a 
good way. 

A rather indifferent lodging being assigned to me, 
I took possession of the shade of a rimi, or béntehi, 
—— the bentang-tree of Mungo Park (Hriodendron Gui- 
nense), of rather small size, and there tried to resign 
myself quietly to the loss of another day, while in 
truth I burned with impatience to see the river, which 
was the first and most important object of my journey. 
However, my quarters soon became more interesting 
to me, as I observed here several peculiarities of 
arrangement, which, while they were quite new to 
me, were most characteristic of the equatorial regions 
which I was approaching. For while in Boérnu and 
Hausa it is the general custom to expose the horses, 
even very fine ones, to all changes of the weather— 
which on the whole are not very great,— in these re- 
cions, where the wet season is of far longer duration 
and the rains much heavier, it is not prudent. to: leave 


the animals unsheltered, and stables are built for them 
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on purpose,—round spacious huts with unusually high 
clay walls; these are called “ debbiru” by the Fulbe 
of A’damawa, from the Hausa word “ débbi.” Even 
for the cattle there was here a stable, but more airy, 
consisting only of a thatched roof supported by thick 
poles, and enclosed with a fence of thorny bushes. 
The vegetation in the place was very rich, and an 


experienced botanist might have found many new 


species of plants, while to me the most remarkable cir- 


- cumstance wasthe quantity of Palma Christ: scattered 


about the place, a single specimen of the gonda-tree, 
and the first specimen of a remarkable plant which I 
had not observed before on my travels,—a smooth 
soft stem about ten inches thick at the bottom, and 
shooting up to a height of about twenty-five feet, but 
drawn downwards and inclined by the weight and 
size of its leaves, which measured six feet in length 
and about twenty inches in breadth. The Hausa 
people gave it the name “ alléluba,” a name generally 
given to quite a different tree which I have men- 
tioned in speaking of Kand. The plant bears some re- 
semblance to the Musa, or banana; fruits or flowers 
it had none at present. 

I had been roving about for some time when the 
sherif, whom I mentioned above, came to pay mea 
visit, when J learned that he had come to this place 
by way of Waday and Logon, and that he had been 
staying here already twenty days, being engaged in 
building a warm bath for the mallem, as he had also 
done for the sultan of Waday. 
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The reader sees that these wandering Arabs are 
introducing civilization into the very heart of this 
continent, and it would not be amiss if they could all 
boast of such accomplishments; but this rarely 
happens. ven this very man was a remarkable 
example of those saintly adventurers so frequently 
met with in Negroland, but who begin to tire out 
the patience of the more enlightened princes of 
the country. He brought me a lump of native home- 
made soap, with which, as he said, I might ‘ wash 
my clothes, as I came from the dirty, soapless 
country of Bérnu.” This present was not ill-selected, 
although I hope that the reader will not thence con- 
clude that I was particularly dirty,—at least not 
more so than an African traveller might be fairly ex- 
pected to be. I had laid in a good store of cloves, 
which, as I have had already occasion to mention, are 
highly esteemed here, so I made him very happy by 
giving him about half a pound weight of them. 

More interesting, however, to me than the visit of 
this wandering son of the East was the visit of two 
young native noblemen, sons of the Ardo Jidda, to 
whom belongs the country between Sugur and Wan- 
dalé or Mandard, and the younger of whom was a 
remarkably handsome man, of slender form, light 
complexion, and a most agreeable expression of coun- 
tenance. ‘This, however, is a remark which I have 
often made on my travels, that the males among the 
Fuilbe are very handsome till they reach the age of 
about twenty years, when they gradually assume an 
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apish expression of countenance, which entirely spoils 
the really Circassian features which they have in early 
life. As for the females, they preserve their beauty 
much longer. While these young men were giving 
unrestrained vent to their admiration of my things, 
the old mallem came with a numerous suite of 
attendants ; whereupon they drew shyly back, and sat 
silently at adistance. In this part of the world there 
is a great respect for age. 

The mallem and his companions were not only 
astonished at my instruments, but manifested much 
curiosity about the map of Africa, which I unfolded 
before their eyes, being greatly struck by the extent 
of the continent towards the south, of which they had 
previously no idea. I shall show in another part of 
this work how far the Fulbe have become acquainted 
with the regions about the equator, and how a faint 
rumour of the strong pagan kingdom of Muroptiwe has 
spread over the kingdoms of North Central Africa. 
Their esteem for me increased when I showed them 
my little prayer-book, which I wore in a red case 
slung round my shoulders, just as they wear their 
Kuran ; indeed a Christian can never be more sure 
of acquiring the esteem of a Moslim-—at least of a 
learned one—than when he shows himself impressed 
with the sentiments of his religion; but he must not 
be a zealous Roman Catholic, nor broach doctrines 
which seem to deny the Unity of God. He took 
great delight in hearing a psalm of the well-known 
“nebi Daud” (David) read in English. He, as well 
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as almost all his companions, spoke Arabic; for, as 
Ssarawu Beréberé is a colony of Bornu people, Be- 
lem is a pure Arabic colony, that is to say, a colony 
of the Sdlamat, a tribe widely-scattered over Bérnu 
and Waday. Mallem O’ro, or, as he is popularly called, 
on account of his humility and devoutness, Mallem 
Dalili, was born in Waday, but settled in Bérnu, 
from whence at the time of the conquest of the country 
by the Fulbe or Fellata (in the year 1808) he fled to 
avoid famine and oppression, like so many other unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of that kingdom, and founded a 
village in this promising region. This is the country 
for colonies, and I do not see why a colony of the 
liberated slaves of Sierra Leone might not be advan- 
tageously established here. All these people wear 
indigo-coloured shirts, and in this manner, even. by 
their dress, are distinguished from the Fulbe. ‘They 
are tolerated and protected, although a Pullo head 
man has his residence here, besides the mallem. 

We were to start in the afternoon; but my stupid 
Fezzani servant, Mohammed ben Habib, had almost 
killed himself with eating immoderately of ground- 
nuts, and was so seriously ill that I was reduced to 
the alternative either of leaving him behind or waiting 
for him. Choosing the latter, I made a day of feasting 
for the whole of my little company, the mallem send- 
ing me a goat for my people, a couple of fowls for 
myself, and corn for my horses; besides which, I was 
so fortunate as to buy a supply of rice. In considera- 
tion of his hospitable treatment, I sent the old mallem 
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a bit of camphor and a parcel of cloves. Camphor 
is a most precious thing in these regions, and highly 
esteemed by the nobler classes, and I cannot too 
strongly recommend a traveller to provide himself 
with a supply of it. It is obvious that a small 
quantity, if well kept, will last him a long time. He 
may find an opportunity of laying a man of first-rate 
importance under lasting obligations by a present of 
a small piece of camphor. 

We at length set out to continue our  qyocaay, 
journey. The morning was beautifully Jue 17th. 
fresh and cool after the last night’s storm, the sky 
was clear, and the country open and pleasant. <A 
fine grassy plain, with many patches of cultivated 
ground, extended on our right to the very foot of 
Mount Konkel, which as I now saw is connected by a 
lower ridge with Mount Holma. We passed the ruins 
of the village Bingel, the inhabitants of which had 
transferred their settlement nearer to the foot of 
the mountains. Then followed forest, interrupted 
now and then by corn-fields. My friends, the young 
sons of Ardo Jidda, accompanied me for full two 
hours on horseback, when they bade me a friendly 
farewell, receiving each of them, to his great delight, 
a stone-set ring, which I begged them to present. to 
their ladies as a memorial of the Christian traveller. I 
now learnt that the young men were already mixing 
a good deal in politics; the younger brother, who was 
much the handsomer, and seemed to be also the more 
intelligent of the two, had till recently administered 
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the government of his blind father’s province, but 
had been deposed on account of his friendly disposi- 
tion towards Wandala, having married a princess of 
that country, and the management of affairs had been 
transferred to his elder brother. 

Forest and cultivated ground alternately succeeded 
each other ; a little after nine o’clock we passed on our 
left a small “ rimde,” or slave-village, with ground- 
nuts and holcus in the fields, and most luxuriant pas- 
ture allaround. The country evidently sloped south- 
wards, and at a little distance beyond the village I 
observed the first watercourse, running decidedly in 
that direction; on its banks the corn stood already 
four feet high. The country now became quite open 
to the east and south, and everything indicated that 
we were approaching the great artery of the country 
which I was so anxious to behold. In the distance 
to the west, a range of low hills was still observable, 
but was gradually receding. About ten o’clock we 
passed the site of a straggling but deserted village, 
called Melago, the inhabitants of which had likewise 
exchanged their dwelling-place in this low level 
country, for a more healthy one at the foot of the 
mountains where there is another village called K6fa, 
homonymous with that in the Marghi country; for 
this district belongs to the country of the Batta, a 
numerous tribe nearly related, as I have stated above, 
to the Marghi. All the ruins of the dwellings in 
Melago were of clay, and the rumbu or rumbuje—the 
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stacks of corn — were of a peculiar description ; fine 
corn-fields spread around and between the huts. 
Having rested about noon for a little more than 
two hours on a rather damp and gloomy spot near a 
dirty pond, we continued our march, the country 
now assuming a very pleasant park-like appearance, 
clothed in the most beautiful green, at times broken 
by corn-fields, where the corn—Pennisetum or géro— 
stood already five feet high. We soon had to deliberate 
on the very important question which way to take, as 
the road divided into two branches, the northern or 
western one leading by way of Buimdanda, while the 
southern or eastern one went by way of Sulléri. 
Most of my companions were for the former road, 
which they represented as much nearer, and as I 
afterwards saw, with the very best reason ; but fortu- 
nately the more gastronomic part of the caravan, 
headed by Billama, who was rather fond of good 
living, rejected Bumanda, as being inhabited by poor 
inhospitable pagans, and decided for the promising 
large dishes of Mohammedan Sulléri. This turned out 
to be a most fortunate circumstance for me, although 
the expectations of my friends were most sadly dis- 
appointed. For if we had followed the route by 
Bumanda, we should have crossed the Bénuwé lower 
down, and I should not have seen the “ Tépe,” that 
most interesting and important locality, where the 
Bénuwé is joined by the Faro, and swelled to that 
majestic river which is at least equal in magnitude to 
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the Kwara. Of this circumstance I was then not 
aware, else I should have decided from the beginning 
for the route by Sulléri. Unfortunately, owing to my 
very short stay in the country, I cannot say exactly 
where Bumanda lies; but I should suppose that it is 
situated about ten miles lower down, at a short distance 
from the river, like the place of the same name near 
Hamarruwa™, and I think it must lie opposite to Y dla, 
so that a person who crosses the river at that place, 
goes over directly to the capital, without touching 
either at Ribawo, or at any of the neighbouring places. 

Having, therefore, chosen the eastern road, we soon 
reached the broad, but at present dry sandy channel 
of the mayo Tiyel, which runs in a south-westerly 
direction to join the Bénuwé; water was to be found 
close underneath the surface of the sand, and se- 
veral women heavily laden with sets of calabashes, 
and belonging to a troop of travellers encamped 
on the eastern border of the watercourse, were busy 
in scooping a supply of most excellent water from 
a shallow hollow or ‘‘kénkenu.” The banks of the 
river, or rather torrent, were lined with luxuriant 
trees, amongst which I observed the doréwa or meraya 
(Parkia), in considerable numbers. 

Forest and cultivated ground now succeeded alter- 
nately, till we reached a beautiful little lake called 


* Bimanda probably means a ford, or rather place of embarka- 
tion. It can scarcely have any connection with the Kanuri word 
“manda,” meaning salt, although salt is obtained in the western 
place of this name. 
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‘‘oére* Pariya” by the Batta, and “ barre-n-dake” by 
the Fulbe, at present about fourteen hundred yards 
long, and surrounded by tall grass, everywhere im- 
pressed with tracks of the hippopotami or “ ngabba,” 
which emerge during the night from their watery 
abode to indulge here quietly in a rich pasturage. 
This is the usual camping-ground of expeditions 
which come this way. A little beyond this lake a 
path branched off from our road to the right, leading 
to Rédi, a place of the Batta, whose villages, accord- 
ing to Mohammedu’s statement, are all fortified with 
stockades, and situated in strong positions naturally 
protected by rocky mounts and ridges. 

There had been a storm in the afternoon at some 
distance; but when the sun was setting, and just as 
we began to wind along a narrow path through a 
thick forest, a black tempest gathered over our heads. 
At length we reached the fields of Sulléri, and, having 
stumbled along them in the deepest darkness, illumined 
only at intervals by flashes of lightning, we entered the 
place and pushed our way through the narrow streets, 
looking round in vain for Ibrahima, who had gone on 
to procure quarters. | 

To our great disappointment we found the house 
of the governor shut up; and, notwithstanding our 
constant firing and knocking at the door, nobody 
came to open it, while the heavy clouds began to dis- 
charge their watery load over our heads. At length, 


* This word “gére” is identical with “éré,” or “arre,” the 
name the Musgu give to the river of Logon. 
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driven to despair, we turned round, and by force 
entered his son’s house, which was situated oppo- 
site to his own. Here I took possession of one side 
of the spacious, clean, and cool entrance-hall, which 
was separated from the thoroughfare by a little ba- 
lustrade raised above the floor. Spreading my mat 
and carpet upon the pebbles with which, as is the 
general custom here, it was strewn, I indulged in 
comfort and repose after the fatiguing day’s march, 
while outside the tempest, and inside the landlord, 
were raging; the latter being extremely angry with 
Billama on account of our forced entry. Not the 
slightest sign of hospitality was shown to us; and 
instead of regaling themselves with the expected 
luxurious dishes of Sulléri, my companions had to go 
supperless to bed, while the poor horses remained 
without any thing to eat, and were drenched with 
the rain. 
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CH AP ocx XV: 
THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. — THE BENUWE AND FARO. 


At an early hour we left the inhospitable  yoanesaay, 
place of Sulléri. It was a beautiful fresh June 18th. 
morning, all nature being revived and enlivened by 
the last night’s storm. My companions, sullen and 
irritated, quarrelled among themselves on account 
of the selfish behaviour of Ibrahima. As for me, 
I was cheerful in the extreme, and borne away by 
an enthusiastic and triumphant feeling; for to-day I 
was to see the river. 

The neighbourhood of the water was first indicated 
by numbers of high ant-hills, which, as I shall have 
occasion to observe more fully in the course of my 
narrative, abound chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
rivers: they were here ranged in almost parallel lines, 
and afforded a very curious spectacle. We had just 
passed a small village or rimde, where not a living 
soul was to be seen, the people having all gone forth 
to the labours of the field, when the lively Mohammedu 
came running up to me, and exclaimed, ‘ Gashi, 
gashi, dutsi-n-Alantika ké nan” (“ Look! look! that 
is Mount Alantika”). I strained my eyes and saw, 
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at a great distance to the $.W., a large but insulated 
mountain mass, rising abruptly on the east side, and 
forming a more gradual slope towards the west, while 
it exhibited a rather smooth and broad top, which 
certainly must be spacious, as it contains the estates 
of seven independent pagan chiefs. Judging from 
the distance, which was pretty well known to me, I 
estimated the height of the mountain at about 
eight thousand feet above the plain, or about nine 
thousand feet of absolute elevation; but it may be 
somewhat less. 

Here there was still cultivated ground, exhibiting 
at present the finest crop of masr, called “ butali” 
by the Fulbe of A’damawa; but a little further on 
we entered upon a swampy plain (the savannas of 
A‘damawa), overgrown with tall rank grass, and 
broken by many large hollows full of water, so 
that we were obliged to proceed with great caution. 
This whole plain is annually (two months later) 
entirely under water. However, in the middle of it, 
on a little rising ground which looks as if it were an 
artificial mound, lies a small village, the abode of the 
ferrymen of the Bénuwé, from whence the boys came 
running after us — slender well-built lads, accustomed 
to fatigue and strengthened by daily bathing; the 
younger ones quite naked, the elder having a leathern 
apron girt round their loins. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards we stood on the bank of the Bénuwé.* 


* JT heard the name pronounced in this way, but lower down it 
may be pronounced Bi-nuwé. However, I have to remark that 
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It happens but rarely that a traveller does not feel 
disappointed when he first actually beholds the prin- 
cipal features of a new country, of which his ima- 
gination has composed a picture, from the description 
of the natives; but although I must admit that the 
shape and size of the Alantika, as it rose in rounded 
lines from the flat level, did not exactly correspond 
with the idea which I had formed of it, the appear- 
ance of the river far exceeded my most lively ex- 
pectations. None of my informants had promised me 
that I should just come upon it at that most inter- 
esting locality —the Tépe* — where the mightier 
river is joined by another of very considerable size, 
and that in this place 1 was to cross it. My ar- 
rival at this point, as I have stated before, was a 
most fortunate circumstance. As I looked from the 
bank over the scene before me, I was quite enchanted, 
although the whole country bore the character of a 
desolate wilderness; but there could scarcely be any 
great traces of human industry near the river, as, 
during its floods, it inundates the whole country on 
both sides. This is the general character of all the 


Mr. Petermann changed the é into an 1, from mere mistake; and 
I do not know whether the members of the Chadda expedition 
had sufficient authority for writing the name in this way. The 
word belongs to the Batta language, where water is called “ beé,” 
or “bé;” but in kindred dialects it is called “bi.” “ Nuwé” means 
the mother; and the whole name means “ mother of water.” The 
name, therefore, properly is of the feminine gender. 

* “Tépe” is a Pullo, or rather Fulfaldeword, meaning “junction,” 
“confluence,” which by the Western Falbe would be called “fottérde 
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maje.” In Hausa the name is “ magangamt. 
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great rivers in these regions, except where they are 
encompassed by very steep banks. 

The principal river, the Bénuwé, flowed here from 
east to west, in a broad and majestic course, through 
an entirely open country, from which only here and 
there detached mountains started forth. The banks 
on our side rose to twenty-five, and in some places 
to thirty feet, while just opposite to my station, be- 
hind a pointed headland of sand, the Faro rushed forth, 
appearing from this point not much inferior to the 
principal river, and coming in a fine sweep from the 
south-east, where it disappeared in the plain, but was 
traced by me, in thought, upwards tc the steep eastern 
foot of the Alantika. The river, below the junction, 
keeping the direction of the principal branch, but 
making a slight bend to the north, ran along the 
northern foot of Mount Bagelé, and was there lost to 
the eye, but was followed in thought through the 
mountainous region of the Bachama and Zina to Ha- 
marruwa, and thence along the industrious country 
of Kordérofa, till it joined the great western river 
the Kwara or Niger, and, conjointly with it, ran 
towards the great ocean. 

On the northern side of the river another detached 
mountain, Mount Taife, rose, and behind it the Bengo, 
with which Mount Fuiro seemed connected, stretching — 
out in a long line towards the north-west. The bank 
upon which we stood was entirely bare of trees, with 
the exception of a solitary and poor acacia, about 
one hundred paces further up the river, while on the 
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opposite shore, along the Faro and below the junction, 
some fine clusters of trees were faintly seen. 

I looked long and silently upon the stream; it 
was one of the happiest moments in my life. Born 
on the bank of a large navigable river, in a com- 
mercial place of great energy and life, I had from my 
childhood, a great predilection for river-scenery; and 
although plunged for many years in the too exclu- 
sive study of antiquity, I never lost this native in- 
stinct. As soon as I left home, and became the in- 
dependent master of my actions, I began to combine 
travel with study, and to study while travelling, it 
being my greatest delight to trace running waters 
from their sources, and to see them grow into brooks, 
to follow the brooks, and see them become rivers, till 
they at last disappeared in the all-devouring ocean. 
I had wandered all around the Mediterranean, with 
its many gulfs, its beautiful peninsulas, its fertile 
islands—not hurried along by steam, but slowly wan- 
dering from place to place, following the traces of 
the settlements of the Greeks and Romans around 
this beautiful basin, once their ¢erra incognita. And 
thus, when entering upon the adventurous career in 
which I subsequently engaged, it had been the object 
of my most lively desire to throw hght upon the 
natural arteries and hydrographical network of the 
unknown regions of Central Africa. The great eastern 
branch of the Niger was the foremost to occupy my 
attention; and, although for some time uncertain as 
to the identity of the river of A’damawa with that 
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laid down in its lower course by Messrs. W. Allen, 
Laird, and Oldfield, I had long made up my mind 
on this point, thanks to the clear information re- 
ceived from my friend Ahmed bel Mejtb. I had 
now with my own eyes clearly established the di- 
rection and nature of this mighty river; and to an 
unprejudiced mind there could no longer be any 
doubt that this river joins the majestic watercourse 
explored by the gentlemen just mentioned.* Hence 
I cherish the well-founded conviction, that along this 
natural highroad European influence and commerce 
will penetrate into the very heart of the continent, 
and abolish slavery, or rather those infamous slave- 
hunts and religious wars, destroying the natural 
germs of human happiness, which are spontaneously 
developed in the simple life of the pagans, and 
spreading devastation and desolation all around. 

We descended towards the place of embarkation, 
which at this season of the year changes every week, or 
even more frequently. At present it was at the mouth 
of a small, deeply-worn channel, or dry watercourse, 
descending from the swampy meadow-grounds to- 
wards the river, and filled with tall reed-grass and 
bushes. Here was the poor little naval arsenal of 
the Tépe, consisting of three canoes, two in good 


* That this river is anywhere really called Chadda, or even 
Tsadda, I doubt very much; and Iam surprised that the members 
of the late expedition in the “Pleiad” do not say a word on this 
point. I think the name Chaédda was a mere mistake of Lander’s, 
confirmed by Allen, owing to their fancying it an outlet of Lake 
Tsad. ; 
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repair, and a third one in a state of decay, and unfit 
for service. 

It was now that for the first time I saw these rude 
little shells, hollowed out of a single trunk — for 
the boats of the Budduma are more artificial, being 
made of a number of boards joined together; and I 
soon began to eye these frail canoes with rather 
an anxious feeling, as I was about to trust myself 
and all my property to what seemed to offer very 
inadequate means of crossing with safety a large and 
deep river. They measured from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in length, and only from a foot to a foot and a 
half in height, and sixteen inches in width; and one 
of them was so crooked, that I could scarcely imagine 
how it could stem the strong current of the river. 

On the river itself two canoes were plying; but, 
notwithstanding our repeated hallooing and firing, 
the canoemen would not come to our side of the 
river; perhaps they were afraid. Roving about 
along the bushy watercourse, I found an old canoe, 
which being made of two very large trunks joined 
together, had been incomparably more comfortable 
and spacious than the canoes now in use; although 
the joints being made with cordage just like the 
stitching of a shirt, and without pitching the holes, 
which were only stuffed with grass, necessarily al- 
lowed the water to penetrate continually into the 
boat ; it, however, had the great advantage of not 
breaking if it ran upon a rock, being in a certain 
degree pliable. It was about thirty-five feet long, 
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and twenty-six inches wide in the middle; but it was 
now out of repair, and was lying upside down. It 
was from this point, standing upon the bottom of the 
boat, that I made the sketch of this most interesting 
locality. 

The canoemen still delaying to come, I could not 
resist the temptation of taking a river bath, a luxury 
which I had not enjoyed since bathing in the Eury- 
medon. The river is full of crocodiles; but there 
could be little danger from these animals after all 
our firing and the constant noise of so many people. 
I had not yet arrived at the conviction, that river- 
bathing is not good for a European in a tropical 
climate, but this was the first and last time that I 
bathed voluntarily, with a single exception, for when 
navigating the river of Logén on a fine day in March, 
1852, I could not help jumping overboard, and on my 
return from Bagirmi, in August 1853, I was obliged 
to do it. 

The bed of the river, after the first foot and a half, 
sloped down very gradually, so that at the distance 
of thirty yards from the shore I had not more than 
three feet and a half of water, but then it suddenly 
became deep. The current was so strong, that 1 was 
unable to stem it; but my original strength, I must 
allow, was at the time already greatly reduced. The 
only advantage which I derived from this feat was 
that of learning that the river carries gold with it; 
for the people, as often as I dipped under water, cried 
out that I was searching for this metal, and when I 
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came out of the water, were persuaded that I had 
obtained plenty of it. However, the river was already 
too full for investigating this matter further. 

At length a canoe arrived, the largest of the two 
that were actually employed, and a long bargaining 
commenced with the eldest of the canoemen, a rather 
short and well set lad. Of course as the chief of the 
caravan, I had to pay for all, and there being three 
camels and five horses to be carried over, it was cer- 
tainly a difficult business. It cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a proof of exorbitant demands, that I had 
to pay five “déras,” a sum which in Kukawa would 
buy two oxen loads of Indian corn. I allowed all the 
people to go before me, in order to prevent the ca- 
noemen from exacting something more from them. 

There was considerable difficulty with my large 
camel-bags, which were far too large for the canoes, 
and which several times were in danger of being 
upset; for they were so unsteady that the people 
were obliged to kneel down on the bottom, and keep 
their equilibrium by holding with both hands on the 
sides of the boat. Fortunately I had laid my tent- 
poles at the bottom of the canoe, so that the water 
did not reach the luggage; but owing to the care- 
lessness of the Hajji’s companions all his books were 
wetted, to his utmost distress; but I saw him after- 
wards shedding tears, while he was drying his dete- 
riorated treasures on the sandy beach of the headland. 
The horses as they crossed, swimming by the sides 


of the canoe, had to undergo great fatigue, but de- 
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sperate was the struggle of the camels, which were 
too obstinate to be guided by the frail vessels, and 
had to be pushed through alone, and could only be 
moved by the most severe beating; the camel of the 
Hajji was for a while given up in despair by the 
whole party. At length they were induced to cross 
the channel, the current carrying them down to a 
great distance, and our whole party arrived safe on 
the sandy beach of the headland, where there was 
not a bit of shade. This whole headland for two or 
three months every year is covered with water, 
although its chief part, which was overgrown with 
tall reed-grass, was at present about fifteen feet above 
the surface. 

The river, where we crossed it, was, at the very 
least, eight hundred yards broad, and in its channel 
generally eleven feet deep, and was liable to rise, 
under ordinary circumstances, at least thirty, or even 
at times fifty feet higher. Its upper course at that 
time was known to me, as far as the town of Géwe 
on the road to Logén; but further on I had only 
heard from the natives that it came from the south, 
or rather from the 8.8.E. 

It was a quarter before one o’clock when we left 
the beach in order to cross the second river, the 
Faro*, which is stated to come from Mount Labul, 


* I did not even once hear this name pronounced Paro, but 
lower down it may be so; for, as I have had several times occasion 
to state, p and f, or rather ph, are frequently confounded in Ne- 
groland, just as r and J, dh and Zor r. 
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about seven days’ march to the south. It was at 
present about six hundred yards broad, but generally 
not exceeding two feet in depth, although almost all 
my informants had stated to me that the Faro was 
the principal river. The reason of this mistake was, 
I think, that they had never seen the two rivers at 
this place, but observed the Faro near Gurin, where, 
a little later in the season, it seems to be of an im- 
mense breadth, particularly if they crossed from 
Bundang; or they were swayed by the great length 
of the latter river, which they were acquainted with 
in its whole course, while none of them had followed 
the upper course of the Benuwé. 

Be this as it may, the current of the Faro was 
extremely violent, far more so than that of the 
Bénuweé, approaching, in my estimation, a rate of about 
five miles, while I would rate the former at about 
three and a half miles an hour; the current of the 
Faro plainly indicating that the mountainous region 
whence it issued was at no great distance. In 
order to avoid the strongest part of the current, 
which swept along the southern shore, we kept close 
to a small island, which, however, at present could 
still be reached from this side with dry feet. We 
then entered upon low meadow land, overgrown with 
tall reed grass, which a month later is entirely inun- 
dated to such a depth that only the crowns of the 
tallest trees are seen rising above the water, of which 
they bore unmistakeable traces; the highest line thus 
marked being about fifty feet above the present level 
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of the river: for of course the inundation does not 
always reach the same height, but varies according 
to the greater or less abundance of the rains. The 
information of my companions, as well as the evident 
marks on the ground, left not the least doubt about 
the immense rise of these rivers.* 

For a mile and a half from the present margin of 
the river, near a large and beautiful tamarind-tree, 
we ascended its outer bank, rising to the height of 
about thirty feet, the brink of which is not only 
generally reached by the immense inundation, but 
even sometimes overflowed, so that the people who 
cross it during the height of the inundation, leaving 
the canoes here, have still to make their way through 
deep water, covering this highest level. 

My companions from A’damawa were almost una- 
nimous in spontaneously representing the waters as 
preserving their highest level for forty days, which, 
according to their accounts, would extend from about 
the 20th of August till the end of September. 
This statement of mine, made not from my own ex- 
perience, but from the information of the natives, 
has been slightly, but indeed very slightly, modified 
by the experience of those eminent men who, upon 
the reports which I forwarded of my discovery, were 


* This immense rise of the river agrees perfectly with the ex- 
perience of Messrs. Laird and Oldfield, who, from absolute measure- 
ment, found the difference in the level of the water at Idda in the 
course of the year nearly 60 feet. See their Journal, vol. ii. p. 276., 
and p. 420. note, “57 to 60 feet.” 
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sent out by her Majesty’s Government in the “ Pleiad,” 
and who succeeded in reaching the point down to 
which I had been able to delineate the course of the 
river with some degree of certainty. That the fall 
of the river at this point of the junction begins at the 
very end of September has been exactly confirmed by 
these gentlemen, while with regard to the forty days 
they have not made any distinct observation, although 
there is evidence enough that they experienced some- 
thing confirmatory of it.* 


* There was a very serious discrepancy amongst those gentle- 
men with regard to the fall of the river. Dr. Baikie states, in his 
journal which recently appeared, p. 230., that “the water first 
showed decided signs of falling about the 3rd of October, and by 
the 5th the decrease was very perceptible.” If, therefore, the river 
began to fall at Zhibu on the 3rd of October, the fall would com- 
mence at the Tépe, more than 200 miles higher up along the 
windings of the river, at least three days before, if we take the 
current at three miles an hour. My statement, therefore, that 
the river begins decidedly to fall at the confluence at the very 
end of September, has been singularly confirmed. But that there 
is also some truth with regard to the long continuance of the 
highest level, is evident from the conflicting observations of the 
party. (See Baikie’s Journal, p. 217.) Indeed the sailing-master 
insisted that the river had fallen long before; and all the people 
were puzzled about it. From all this I must conclude that my 
statement with regard to the river, instead of having been con- 
siderably modified by the expedition, has been confirmed by their 
experience in all its principal points. We shall see the same diffi- 
culty recur with regard to a maximum level preserved for forty 
days by the western river, although the time when it begins to 
fall is entirely different; and as to the latter river, not only I, 
but the natives also were mistaken with respect to its presumed 
time of falling. The same is the case with the (river) Shari, 
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On leaving the outer bank of the river our way led 
through a fine park-like plain, dotted with a few 
mimosas of middling size, and clear of underwood. 
The sides of the path were strewn with skeletons of 
horses, marking the line followed by the late expedi- 
tion of the governor of Yola, on its return from Lére, 
or the Mbana country. Having then entered upon 
cultivated ground, we reached the first cluster of huts 
of the large straggling village Chabajaure, or Chaba- 
jaule, situated in a most fertile and slightly undula- 
ting tract; and having kept along it for little less 
than a mile and a half, we took up our quarters in 
a solitary and secluded cluster of huts, including a 
very spacious courtyard. 

It was a sign of warm hospitality that, although 
the whole caravan had fallen to the charge of a single 
household, sufficient quantities not only of “nyiro,” 
the common dish of Indian corn, but even of meat, 
were brought to us in the evening. While passing the 
village I had observed that all the corn on the fields 
was “ geréri,” or Pennisetum (millet-—dukhn), a kind 
of grain originally, it would seem, so strange to the 
Fiulbe, that they have not even a word of their own 
for it, having only modified a little the Hausa word 
“ oéro;” not a single blade of “ bairi,” or sorghum, 


and is natural enough, considering the extensive inundations with 
which the rise of these African rivers is attended. This state 
of the rivers in the tropical climes is so irregular, that Leo 
Africanus has made quite the same observation. L. i. c. 28., 
Descrizione dell’ Africa. 
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was to be seen. The scarcity was less felt here than 
in the northern districts of the country, and we 
bought some grain for our horses as a supply for the 
next day. 

We started early in the morning, con-  gyursaay, 
tinuing along the straggling hamlets and June 19th. 
rich corn-fields of Chabajaule for a mile and a half, 
when we passed two slave villages, or “ruimde,” be- 
longing to a rich Pullo, of the name of Hantri. All 
the meadows were beautifully adorned with white 
violet-striped lilies. We then entered a wooded tract, 
ascending at the same time considerably on the hilly 
ground which juts out from the foot of mount Ba- 
gelé, and which allowed us a clearer view of the 
geological character of the mountain. Having again 
emerged from the forest upon an open, cultivated, 
and populous district, we passed the large village 
of Duli, and having descended and reascended again 
we obtained a most beautiful view near the village 
Gtroré, which lies on rising ground, surrounded 
by a good many large monkey-bread trees, or boddje 
(sing. bokki.) For from this elevated spot we en- 
joyed a prospect over the beautiful meadow lands 
sloping gently down towards the river, which from 
this spot is not much more than five miles distant, 
taking its course between Mounts Bengo and Bagelé, 
and washing the foot of the latter, but not visible 
tous. The country continued beautiful and pleasant, 
and was here enlivened by numerous herds of cattle, 
while in the villages which we had passed I had seen 
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none, as the Fulbe drive their cattle frequently to 
very distant grazing grounds. 

While marching along at a good pace, Mohammedu 
walked up to me, and with a certain feeling of pride 
showed me his fields, “‘gashi gonakina.” Though a 
poor man, he was master. of three slaves, a very small 
fortune in a conquered and newly colonized country 
like A’damawa, based entirely upon slavery, where 
many individuals have each more than a thousand 
slaves. I was greatly surprised to see here a re- 
markable specimen of a bokki or monkey-bread tree, 
branching off from the ground into three separate 
trunks ; at least, | never remember to have seen any- 
thing like it, although the tree is the most common 
representative of the vegetable kingdom through the 
whole breadth of Central Africa. All the ground to 
the right of the path is mundated during the height 
of the flood. 

We had now closely approached the Bagelé, the 
summit of which, though not very high, is generally 
enveloped in clouds, a fact which, when conveyed to me 
in the obscure language of the natives, had led me to 
the misconception while writing in Kuikawa my report 
of the provisional information I had obtained of the 
country whither I was about to proceed, that this 
mountain was of volcanic character. It seems to con- 
sist chiefly of granite, and has a very rugged surface, 
strewn with great irregular blocks, from between 
which trees shoot up. Nevertheless, stretching out 
to a length of several miles from 8.58. E. to N.N.W., 
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it contains a good many spots of arable land, which 
support eighteen little hamlets of independent pagans. 
These, protected by the inaccessible character of their 
strongholds, and their formidable double spears, 
have not only been able hitherto to repulse all the 
attacks which the proud Mohammedans, the centre of 
whose government is only a few miles distant, have 
made against them, but, descending from their haunts, 
commit almost daily depredations upon the cattle of 
their enemies.* One of their little hamlets, perched 
on the top of steep cliffs, we could plainly distinguish 
by the recently thatched roofs of the huts, the snow- 
white colour of which very conspicuously shone forth 
from the dark masses of the rock. The country was 
always gaining in interest as we advanced, the 
meadow-lands being covered with living creatures of 
every description, such as cattle, horses, asses, goats, 
and sheep, and we reached the easternmost cluster of 
huts of the large straggling village or district of 


* I leave this passage as it stood in my journal, although it 
describes a state of things which now, in 1857, belongs to the. 
past. This stronghold also has at length been taken by the in- 
truders, and the seat of happiness and independence converted 
into a region of desolation. In 1853, two years after my journey 
to A’damawa, Mohammed Lowel left his residence with a great 
host, having sworn not to return before he had reduced Bagelé, 
After a siege of almost two months, with the assistance of a few 
muskets, he succeeded in conquering the mountaineers, and re- 
ducing them to slavery. The chief of the pagans of the Bagelé, 
who belong to the Batta tribe, in the height of his power exercised 
paramount authority over the neighbouring tribes, and is said to 
have even had the “jus prime noctis.” 
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Ribawo or Ribégo*, stretching out on our left on a 
little rising ground. The district 1s not only rich in 
corn and pasturage, but also in fish, which are most 
plentiful in a large inlet or backwater, “ ill4eul,” as it 
is called by the Fulbe, branching off from the river 
along the north-east foot of the Bagelé, and closely 
approaching the village. In this shallow water the 
fish are easily caught. 

Numbers of inquisitive people of every age and sex, 
gathered round us from the neighbouring hamlets; 
but while hovering round me and the camels with 
great delight, they behaved very decently and quietly. 
They followed us till we took up our quarters a little 
before ten o'clock, with a friend of Billama’s, in a 
large group of huts lying close to the path, and shaded 
by most luxuriant trees. Although there were several 
clean huts, I preferred the cool and ventilated entrance 
hall of the same description as I have mentioned above, 
and remained here even during the night, although a 
most terrible storm, which broke out at six o’clock in 
the evening, and lasted full four hours, flooded the 
whole ground, and rendered my resting-place rather 
too cool. I would advise other travellers not to follow 
my example during the rainy season, but rather to 
make themselves comfortable in the warm interior of 
a well protected hut. 

In-our last march through these rich low grounds, 
which are every year flooded by the river, I had not 


* Rib4go, sometimes contracted to the form Ribawo, means 
“a governor’s country-seat.” , 
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observed the least traces of the cultivation of rice, for 
which they seem to be so marvellously adapted, the cul- 
tivation round Ribaégo being almost exclusively limited 
to maiwa or maiwari, a peculiar species of sorghum 
called “‘matéa” in Kanuri. On inquiring why these 
people did not grow rice, I learnt that the Ftlbe 
hereabouts had all migrated from Bornu after the 
downfall of their jemmara and dominion in that coun- 
try, when not only were the new political intruders 
repulsed, but even the old settlers, who had been esta- 
blished in that country from very ancient times, were 
obliged to emigrate. In Bérnu, however, as I have 
had occasion to mention before, no rice is cultivated, 
so that these people, although at present established 
in regions where rice would probably succeed much 
better than millet and Indian corn, abstain entirely 
from its cultivation. On the other hand, in the western 
parts of A’damawa and in Hamdarruwa, whither the 
Fulbe have migrated from Hausa, rice is cultivated 
to a considerable extent. On a former occasion I 
have already touched on the question, whether rice 
be indigenous in Negroland or not. It has evidently 
been cultivated from time immemorial in the coun- 
tries along the middle course of the I’sa, or Kwara, 
from Kébbi up to Gagho, or Gdgd; but this might 
seem to be in consequence of a very ancient inter- 
course between those regions and Egypt, which I 
hope to be able to establish in the course of my 
narrative. It grows, however, wild in many parts, 
from the southern provinces of Bérnu, Bagirmi, and 
wOr,, LI. EE 
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Waday, as far north as el Hatidh and Baghena, on 
the border of the western desert. 

Another important point of which I here became 
aware was, that the Batta language, which, among 
the numerous languages of A’damawa, or rather 
Fumbina, is the most extensively spoken, has two 
very different dialects; for, being anxious to finish 
my small vocabulary of this language, which I had 
commenced in Kukawa with the assistance of Mo- 
hammedu, I soon found that the dialect spoken here 
differed considerably from that of which I had pre- 
viously written specimens. The Batta language, as 
I have stated above, is intimately related to the 
Marghi and Zani idiom, and bears several pomts of 
resemblance to the Musgu language, which is itself 
related to the various dialects of Kétoko. All these 
languages have some general points of affinity to 
the South African languages. 

At present, however, the indigenous population is 
almost totally extinct in this district, which is exclu- 
sively inhabited by the conquerors, who have here — 
found an abode remarkably suited to their mode of 
living. The whole place has not less than 6000 
inhabitants. 

widaby: We started early in order to reach the 

June 20th. capital, if possible, before noon, and passed 
through several hamlets, all belonging to the extensive 
village or district of Ribago, and interrupted here 
and there by projecting masses of schistose rock, 
while the concavity between this rising ground and 
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Mount Bagelé was fast filling with the flood from the 
river, and presented already a considerable sheet of 
water. The country, after we had passed this popu- 
lous district, became thickly wooded, which I had not 
expected to find so near the capital; and, on account 
of some ravines which intersect it, and of the neigh- 
bourhood of the inlet of the river, it certainly cannot 
afford a very easy passage towards the end of the 
rainy season. Here also the rock projects above the 
plain in many places. 

About eight o’clock, when we had travelled round 
the south-western foot of Mount Bagelé, we passed 
through a number of small hamlets, which however 
did not exhibit any traces of cultivation, and then 
again entered upon a wild tract, while we obtained a 
glance at a picturesquely-seated place before us, which 
I unhesitatingly took for Ydla, but which proved to 
be a small village situated at a considerable distance 
from the capital. Before we reached it, we had to 
cross a sheet of water nearly five feet deep, and called 
by my companions ‘“ Mayo Binti,” which caused us a 
ereat deal of trouble and delay, and wetted almost all 
my luggage. The water, which at present had no cur- 
rent, skirts the foot of the rocky slope on which the 
village is situated, the name of which is Yebbdrewé. 
Here our camels created an extraordinary interest, 
and a great many women, although we did not attend 
to their wish to stop, managed to pass under the 
bellies of these tall creatures, in the hope of obtaining 
their blessing, as they thought them sacred animals. 
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Having kept along the rising ground, and passed 
several little hamlets adorned with monkey-bread 
trees, we had to cross very difficult swampy ground, 
which, a little later in the season, must be avoided 
by a long circuit. Two months later Mount Bagelé 
must look almost lke an island, so surrounded is it 
on all sides by deep inlets and swamps. The de- 
tached cone of Mount Takabéllo, rising to a height 
of about a thousand feet above the plain, for some 
time formed a conspicuous object in front of us on our 
winding path, till at length, a little before noon, we 
reached the outskirts of the capital in a state of mind 
not exempt from anxious feeling. 
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At length I had reached the capital of A’damdawa, 
having had altogether a very lucky and successful 
journey; but now all depended upon the manner in 
which I should be received in this place: for although 
it was quite enough to have successfully penetrated 
so far, after having discovered and crossed the upper 
course of that large river, about the identity of which 
with the Chadda there could be little doubt, I enter- 
tained the hope that I might be allowed to penetrate 
further south, and investigate at least part of the 
basin of the river. I had heard so much about the 
fertile character of those regions, that I was intensely 
desirous to see something of them. 

It was an unfavourable circumstance that we arrived 
on a Friday, and just during the heat of the day. 
The streets were almost deserted; and no person met 
us in order to impart to us, by a friendly welcome, a 
feeling of cheerfulness and confidence. 

Yéla is a large open place, consisting, with a few 
exceptions, of conical huts surrounded by spacious 
courtyards, and even by corn-fields, the houses of the 


governor and those of his brothers being alone built 
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of clay. Keeping along the principal street, we con- 
tinued our march for a mile and a quarter before we 
reached the house of the governor, which lies on the 
west side of a small open area, opposite the mosque, 
a flat oblong building, or rather hall, inclosed with 
clay walls, and covered with a flat thatched roof a 
little inclined on one side. Having reached this 
place, my companions fired a salute, which, con- 
sidering the nature of Billama’s mission, and the 
peculiar character of the governor, which this officer 
ought to have known, and perhaps also since it hap- 
pened to be Friday, was not very judicious. 

Be this as it may, the courtiers or attendants of the 
governor, attracted by the firing, came out one after 
another, and informed us that their master must go 
to the mosque and say his mid-day prayers* before 
he could attend to us or assign us quarters. We there- 
fore dismounted and sat down in the scanty shade of a 
jéja or caoutchouc-tree, which adorns the place between 
the palace and the mosque, while a great number 
of people, amounting to several hundreds, gradually 
collected, all eager to salute me and shake hands with 
me. Fortunately, it was not long before Lowel came 
out from his palace and went into the mosque; and 


* With regard to the Fulbe, the prayers of dhohor (“zihura,” 
or “sallifanna”) may rightly be called mid-day prayers, as they are 
accustomed to pray as soon as the zawal has been observed. 
But in general it would be wrong to call dhohor noon, as is 
very often done; for none of the other Mohammedans in this 
part of the world will say his dhohor prayer before two o'clock 
P.M. at the very earliest, and generally not before three o'clock. 
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then I obtained a few moments’ respite, the people all 
following him, with the exception of the young ones, 
who very luckily found the camels a worthier object 
of their curiosity than me. It had been my intention 
to salute the governor when he was crossing the 
place, but I was advised not to do so, as it might in- 
terfere with his devotional feelings. 

The prayer was short; and when it was over I was 
surrounded by much larger numbers than before, 
and, being fatigued and hungry, I felt greatly annoyed 
by the endless saluting and shaking of hands. At 
length we were ordered to take up our quarters in the 
house of Ardo Ghammawa, a brother of our fellow- 
traveller [brahima; but this being close to the east 
end of the town, we were not much pleased with the 
arrangement, as it not only obliged us for the moment 
to return the whole way we had come, but also for the 
future deprived us of an unreserved and friendly 
intercourse with the governor. This was not calcu- 
lated to inspire us with confidence as to the success 
of our proceedings. 

It was past two o’clock in the afternoon when at 
length I reached my quarters and took possession of 
a large, well-ventilated, and neat ‘“ zaure,” or hall, the 
walls of which were all painted. In the inner court- 
yard there was also a very neat and snug little hut, 
but that was all, and we had great trouble in ob- 
taining quarters for Bu-Sad and the mallem in some 


of the neighbouring courtyards. I felt rather fatigued 
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and not quite at my ease, and therefore could not 
much enjoy a dish of an extremely good pudding of 
bairi or sorghum, with excellent clear butter, and a 
large bowl of milk; but nevertheless, although a 
storm, accompanied with much rain, broke out in 
the evening and rendered the air rather humid, I 
remained the whole night where I was, instead of 
retiring into the well-protected though rather sultry 
hut. 

Saturday, 20 the morning I selected my presents 

June 21st. for the governor, the principal part of which 
consisted of a very handsome red cloth bernts, which 
we had found among the things left by the late Mr. 
Richardson; but when we were ready to go we re- 
ceived the information that Lowel was in his fields, and 
that we could not see him. Meanwhile I received a 
visit from an Arab from the far distant west, with whom 
IT had made acquaintance in Kukawa, and who had 
given me some very valuable information. It was El 
Mukhtar, of the tribe of the Idésan in Baghena, who 
had previously paid a visit to A’damawa, and was well 
acquainted with the country. It is always very 
pleasant for a traveller to meet another roving spirit 
somewhere again, particularly in a country like Central 
Africa. Having acknowledged his visit by the gift 
of a knife and a little frankincense, I presented our 
host, the Ardo Ghammawa, with a fine “riga giwa” 
(an “elephant-shirt ”) — that is to say, one of those 
enormous wide black shirts made only in Nupe, and 
which was one of the few articles which I had been. 
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able to provide in Kandé for the furtherance of my 
plans. The family of the Ardo had formerly been 
settled in Ghammawa, in the south-western province 
of Bérnu, but, when the Fulbe were driven back 
from that country, emigrated and settled here. But 
this man still bears the title ‘“‘ Ardo Ghammawa” 
— ‘the mayor of (the Fulbe community of) Gham- 
mawa.” i 

Having been told that the governor had returned 
to his palace, we mounted on horseback about ten 
o’clock, and, preceded by the Ardo Ghammawa, re- 
turned the long way to the lamdrde or palace; but 
after waiting on the damp ground, exposed to the 
sun for more than an hour, we were told that we 
could not see him, and were obliged to return with 


our present. I was greatly vexed, and felt, in con- 


sequence, my fever increasing, especially as another 
very heavy storm broke out in the afternoon, when the 
air became quite chilly. However, I was somewhat 
cheered by making acquaintance in the afternoon with 
an Arab from Mokha, of the name of Mohammed ben 


_ A’hmed, who styled himself sherif, most probably 


rather pleonastically; but, apart from such preten- 
sion, he was an amiable and most interesting man, 
who had travelled for many years over the whole 
eastern coast of the continent between Mombasa and 
Sofala. He was the first to satisfy my curiosity 
with a description of the celebrated Lake Nyassa as 
an eye-witness. He had even visited Bombay and 


Madras. 
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Sunday, In consequence of the information re- 

June 22nd. ceived from Ardo Ghammawa that to-day 
we were certainly to see the governor, we got ready 
at an early hour, taking with us also a present for 
his brother Mansur, who had made himself ex- 
pressly a candidate for a present, by sending me, the 
day before, a small pot of honey. While we were 
passing his house, he was coming out to pay his 
respects to his brother. We made a short halt and 
exchanged compliments with him; and when, on 
reaching the area before the governor’s house, we 
had dismounted and were sitting down in the shade 
of the tree, he walked most benignly and frankly up, 
and sat down in front of me. We then entered the 
palace; and having waited a short time in the segifa 
or ziure, which here was formed by a spacious flat- 
roofed room supported by massive square pillars, we 
were called into the presence of the governor. 

Mohammed Lowel*, son of Mallem A’dama, was 
sitting in a separate hall, built of 
clay, and forming, for this country, 
quite a noble mansion. From with- 
out especially, it has a stately, castle- 
like appearance, while inside, the hall 
was rather encroached upon by quadrangular pillars 
two feet in diameter, which supported the roof, about 


* Lowel is most probably a name belonging to the Fulfalde lan- 
guage, although in writing with Arabic letters it is spelt al | AU 
as if it were of Arabic origin, and meant “ the first.” 
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sixteen feet high, and consisting of a rather heavy 
entablature of poles, in order to withstand the vio- 
lence of the rains. The governor was very simply 
dressed, and had nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance, while his face, which was half-covered by a 
somewhat dirty shawl, had an indifferent expression. 
Besides him there were none present but Mansur and 
a mallem. 

Having, as the first European that had ever visited 
his country with the distinct purpose to enter into 
friendly relations with him, paid him my respects on 
behalf of my countrymen, I delivered my letter of 
introduction from Sheikh ‘Omar, who in a few but 
well-chosen lines introduced me to him as a learned 
and pious Christian, who wandered about to ad- 
mire the works of the Almighty Creator, and on this 
account cherished an ardent desire to visit also 
A’damawa, of the wonders of which I had heard so 
much. Lowel read it, and evidently not quite dis- 
pleased with its contents, although he took umbrage 
at some of the expressions, handed it silently over to 
the mallem and Manstr. Hereupon Billama delivered 
his letters, of which not only the contents, but even 
the very existence had been totally unknown to me. 
They were three in number, one from the sheikh him- 
self, one from Mala Ibram, the former possessor of 
the southern province of Boérnu, and one from Kashélla 
‘Ali Déndal, or Ladan, the officer who by his late 
predatory incursion had given grounds for complaint. 

As soon as these various letters were read, all of 
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which laid claim, on the side of Bérnu, to the terri- 
tory of K6dfa and Kébchi, a storm arose, and in a fit 
of wrath Lowel reproached my companion with daring 
to come forward with such pretensions—he, who was 
himself well-acquainted with the country and with the 
point in dispute. If Sheikh ‘Omar wished for dis- 
cord, well: he was ready ; and they would harass each 
other’s frontier-provinces by recripocal incursions. 
Having given vent to his feelings towards Billama, 
his anger turned upon me; and he told me to my 
face that I had quite different reasons for coming 
into his country from those stated in Sheikh “‘Omar’s 
letter; referring to some ambiguous words in Mala 
Ibr4m’s writing, in which that officer stated “ that, 
with regard to me, the objects of my journey to A’da- 
mawa were a perfect secret to him.” Now I must 
confess, after all my acquaintance with the politics of 
these people, and notwithstanding all Haj Beshir’s 
kindness and benevolence towards me, that I think 
the Bérnu diplomatists quite capable of a little double 
dealing ; that is to say, I suspect that they were willing 
to make use of me to frighten the governor of A’da- 
mawa. Perhaps also they were afraid lest, if I should 
succeed in A’damawa, I might not return to their 
country. I shall have to mention similar circum- 
stances on my journey to Bagirmi. Viewing matters 
in this light, I wrote from Kukawa, requesting Her 
Majesty’s government to inform the sheikh of Bérnu 
that it was their distinct desire that we should pe- 
netrate onwards, and that he would confer an obli- 
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gation upon them by facilitating the execution of our 
plans. 

Be this as it may, after a long dispute with regard 
to the boundaries, in which my friend from Mokha, 
and a learned native of Waday, Mdde “Abd Allahi, 
who was employed by Lowel as a sort of secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, took part, I, with 
my party, was ordered to withdraw for a time. 
After sitting for full two hours on the damp ground 
outside, we received an intimation that we might 
return home. Thus [ had to return with my pre- 
sents a second time to my quarters; and of course 
I was greatly vexed. However, several people who 
saw my emotion endeavoured to console me; and 
Manstr, who before we left came out of his brother’s 
audience-hall, entered into conversation with me, and 
assured me that this unkind treatment in no way re- 
lated to me, but that it was only intended for Billama, 
the officer of Bornu. There was present also the 
very amiable mallem whom I had met in Sarawu 
Fulfulde, and who had come after us; and I felt sorry 
that I was not disposed to answer his well-meant 
discourse in the manner it deserved. 

When we reached Mansur’s house, he invited us to 
dismount, and entering the interior of his wide and 
neat dwelling we had a long and animated conversa- 
tion, when I explained to him in a deliberate manner 
that such treatment did not offend me on my own 
account, but on account of the government—the very 
first and most powerful in the world—which had sent 
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me; that instead of coming with hostile intentions, as 
was imputed to me, I had come with the friendly 
design of paying my respects to the governor on 
behalf of the British sovereign, and to present him 
with a few specimens of our products and manufac- 
tures; that I had, no doubt, at the same time an in- 
tense desire to see their country, as it was the avowed 
purpose of Europeans in general, and of the English 
in particular, to become acquainted, and to open inter- 
course, with all parts of God’s creation. 

Mansur explained to me, in return, that they well 
knew that I had not come to make war upon them, 
although Lowel, in the first fit of his anger, scarcely 
seemed to suspect anything less than that, “ but that 
they were vexed because I had come to them under 
the protection of the Bérnu people, their enemies.” 
A letter from the sultan of Stambul, or even from my 
own sovereign, would have recommended me much 
more advantageously. The sheikh had expressly 
designated me as one recommended and protected by 
the Porte, and Bu-Sad had mentioned, with a slight 
disregard of the real facts, that through inadvertence 
only I had left both letters, as well that from the 
the sultan of Stambul, as from the English sovereign, 
in Kikawa. Now I certainly had with me a treaty 
written in Arabic, such as it was desirable that the 
governor of A’damawa should subscribe; but to pro- 
duce this under existing circumstances would have 
been absurd, especially as it did not emanate dli- 
rectly from the Government, and was not authen- 
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ticated, either by seal or in any other way, and I 
thought it better not to mention it. It was no bad 
policy on the part of Bu-Sad to represent me as sent 
on a special mission by the British government to the 
Fulbe princes, and as obliged only by the death of my 
companion to deviate from my intended course, in 
order to supply his place in Kukawa. 

Meanwhile it was past mid-day ; and after a stormy 
night the sun shone forth with overpowering force, 
while we sat all the while in an open courtyard with- 
out the least protection. On reaching my quarters, 
I was so exhausted and ill that I thought I could 
do nothing better than take without delay a pow- 
erful emetic, after which I felt much better, but 
rather weak. Having somewhat restored my spirits 
by a conversation with Mohammed ben A’hmed, I 
retired into the close hut, and had a sound sleep. 

Monday haying passed quietly, with the exception 
of a great many people calling for “‘laiya” or charms, 
and for medicines, Tuesday the 24th arrived, when 
it was my destiny to leave this country, which I 
had but just entered, and to retrace my steps over 
the long and infested road which I had lately 
travelled. 

I felt tolerably well in the morning, but afterwards 
became very ill, and unfortunately took too weak a 
dose of medicine. In this state I had a visit from 
two very handsome and amiable young Filbe, and in 
my rather morose mood refused their urgent request, 
made in the most simple and confidential way, to say 
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the “ fat-ha,” or the opening prayer of the Kuran, with 
them. I have always regretted my refusal, as it 
estranged from me a great many people; and al- 
though many Christians will object to repeat the 
prayer of another creed, yet the use of a prayer of so 
general an import as the introductory chapter to the 
Kuran ought to be permitted to every solitary tra- 
veller in these regions, in order to form a sort of 
conciliatory link between him and the natives. 

After some other visitors had come and gone, I 
received, about ten o’clock, a formal visit from Mdéde 
‘Abd-Alléhi, the foreign secretary, and my friend from 
Mokha, in the name of the governor. Having moist- 
ened their organs with a cup of coffee, they acquitted 
themselves of their message in the following terms, 
“The sultan ” —all these provincial governors bear the 
title of sultan—‘ had ordered them,” they said, “to 
beg me to accept his most respectful regards, and to 
inform me that he was nothing but a slave of the 
sultan of Sdékoto, and that I was a far greater man 
than himself. As such a man had never before come 
to his country, he was afraid of his liege lord, and 
begged me to retrace my steps whither | had come; 
but if in course of time I should return with a letter 
from Sdékoto, he would receive me with open arms, 
would converse with me about all our science, and 
about our instruments, without reserve, and would 
show me the whole country.” 

To this message, which was certainly couched in 
very modest and insinuating terms, I answered that 


Roe 
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Mohammed Lowel, so far from being a slave of the 
sultan of Sdkoto, was renowned far and wide as the 
almost independent governor of a large province ; 
that the fame of his father A’dama, as a nobly-born, 
learned Pullo, extended far and wide throughout 
Tekrar, or Negroland, and had even reached our 
own country ; that it was absurd to argue that I was 
greater than himself, and that on this account he 
could not receive me on his own responsibility, but 
was obliged to refer my suit to his liege lord in 
Sdékoto.* I brought forward the examples of Katsena 
and Kand, especially the latter place, in which, though 
it was the seat of a governor dependent on the Emir 
el Mumenin, in the same way as the governor of 
A’damawa, I had long resided, without any repre- 
sentations being made to the sovereign lord. “Oh! 
but the relations of Katsena and Kand,” said the mes- 
sengers of the governor, “are entirely different from 
those of this province. These are large and busy 
thoroughfares for all the world, while A’damawa is a 
distant territory in the remotest corner of the earth, 
and still a fresh, unconsolidated conquest.” There 
was certainly some truth in this last remark; and 
whatever I might say to the contrary, the question 
was decided, and all reasoning was in vain. 

The two messengers having gone through their 
business in this way, informed me that they were 


* Although “Aliyu, the present Emir el Mamenin, resides in 
Wiarno, nevertheless Sdékoto is still regarded as the official capital 
of the empire. 
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only the forerunners of the real messenger, Mansur, 
the brother of the governor. This was very pleasant 
news to me; and although, after this shock of dis- 
appointment, I felt extremely ill and weak, I rose 
from my couch, and went to receive Mansur, when 
he arrived at the door of the hut. He then officially, 
and in a very feeling manner, confirmed all that Mode 
‘Abd-Allahi and the sherif Mohammed had said, and 
expressed his deep regret that I was not allowed to 
stay. When he was going, I handed to his servants 
the little present destined for him, which consisted of 
twenty-five dra of striped Manchester, a pair of 
English razors, scissors, a looking-glass, a parcel of 
cloves, a little jawi, or benzoin, and a small piece of 
camphor. 

Mansur had been gone a little while when I received 
information that the governor had sent me a horse 
and two slaves as a present, with the intimation that 
I might likewise let him have the present which I had 
brought with me for him. But this I refused to do, 
declaring that I could not, under the present circum- 
stances, either accept from him or give him anything, 
not having come as a merchant to barter with him, 
but as the messenger of another powerful sovereign, 
to treat with him on friendly terms. My servant, 
Bu-Sad, who, in the covetousness of his heart, already 
fancied himself in the possession of the two slaves, 
whom he knew well I myself could not accept, but 
whom he thought I would give up to him, went so 
far as to declare that as the present had come from 
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my sovereign [ had no alternative but to bestow it. 
But seeing that I was firm, the messengers went away, 
and soon after a horseman arrived with the order for 
me to leave the town instantly. 

Meanwhile, during all this negotiation and dispute, 
I had become extremely weak, and the excitement 
had brought on a very severe fit of fever. Indeed I 
scarcely thought that I should be able to sit on 
horseback, and to bear the sun, it being then just 
noon, and the sun shining forth with great power. 
Nevertheless I got my things ready; but having left 
my quarters a little too soon, and being obliged to 
wait some time for the other people, I became so weak 
that I could no longer keep on my feet, but lay down 
on the ground till my companions arrived. Sitting 
then firmly in my large Arab stirrups, and holding 
on to the pommel, I proceeded; and though I fainted 
twice, | soon regained some strength, a slight breeze 
having arisen, which greatly mitigated the burning 
heat. 

Numbers of people accompanied me, expressing 
their grief and sorrow at my abrupt departure. By 
my refusing to write laiya, or to say the fat-ha, I had 
estranged many a friendly-disposed native, and by 
my obstinacy I had incurred the displeasure of their 
master; yet many of the people openly disapproved of 
his conduct towards me. 

An immense quantity of rain having fallen during 
my stay here, the country appeared to me much more 


beautiful now than when we came, and full of fine 
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cattle; and I felt so refreshed that I considered myself 
able to go as far as Ribdgo, a ride of six hours, at a 
slow rate. 

Billama behaved exceedingly well; for when my 
treacherous servant Bu-Sad, who was afraid lest 
Mohammed Lowel should wreak his anger upon me on 
the road, intimated to him, that ‘if anything of that 
sort should happen, they of course were Moslemin ”— 
thus indicating that they could not defend me against 
those of their own creed, but should leave me tomy 
fate, —he indignantly left his company and rode up 
to me. Thus, without any accident, except that all 
my luggage was once more wetted through while 
passing the deep water of the mayo Binti, we reached 
the friendly village, where without ceremony I took 
up my quarters in the well-known courtyard of our 
former host. But, before proceeding further on my 
journey back, I must try to make the reader better 
acquainted with the country, though the abrupt way 
in which I was obliged to leave it allows me only, in 
most cases, to speak from the information of the 
natives. 

Yédla is the capital of an extensive province, called 
by foreigners generally, and by the conquering Fulbe 
in diplomatic language, A’damawa, but the real name 
of which is Fumbina. Indeed A’damawa is quite a 
new name given to the country (exactly as I stated in 
my report sent to Europe some years ago) in honour 
of Mallem A’dama, the father of the present governor, 
who succeeded in founding here a new Mohammedan 
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empire on the ruins of several smaller pagan king- 
doms, the most considerable of which was that of 
Kékomi. Whether what the people used to say be 
true, that the name of the wife of this officer was 
A’dama too, I am not able positively to decide.* 

Yéla is quite a new settlement, called by this name 
after the princely quarter of the town of Kandé,—the 
former capital, of which Denham’s expedition heard 
some faint report, being Gurin. Yola is situated in a 
swampy plain, and is bordered on the north side by 
an inlet of the river, the inundation of which reaches 
close to that quarter where I was living. The town 
is certainly not less than three miles long from east to 
west. It seems probable that there are different 
names for the different quarters; but my stay was 
too short to allow me to learn them. The court- 
yards are large and spacious, but often contain only 
a single hut, the whole area being sown with grain 
during the rainy season. All the huts are built with 
clay walls on account of the violence of the rains, and 
are tolerably high. Only the governor and his elder 
brothers possess large establishments with dwellings 
built entirely of clay. Notwithstanding its size, the 
place can hardly contain more than twelve thousand 
inhabitants. 

It has no industry ; and the market, at least during 
the time of my stay there, was most insignificant and 


* A’damawa is certainly not quite identical with Fambina, as it 
denotes only those regions of the latter which have been conquered 
by the Fulbe, while many parts are as yet unsubdued. 
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miserably supplied: but certainly during the season 
of field labours, as I have already had occasion to 
observe, all the markets in Negroland are less im- 
portant than at other times of the year. The most 
common objects in the market, which find ready sale, 
are turkedi, beads, and salt*, while other articles, 
such as striped Manchester, calico, cloth bernuses, 
are generally sold privately to the wealthier people. 
The only articles of export at present are slaves and 
ivory. Four good turkedi, bought in Kano for 1800 
or 2000 kurdi each, will generally purchase a slave ; 
and a turkedi will often buy an elephant’s tusk of 
tolerable size. 

Slavery exists on an immense scale in this coun- 
try; and there are many private individuals who 
have more than a thousand slaves. In this respect 
the governor of the whole province is not the most 
powerful man, being outstripped by the governors of 
Chamba and Kéncha—for this reason, that Mohammed 
Lowel has all his slaves settled in rumde or slave- 
villages, where they cultivate grain for his use or 
profit, while the above-mentioned officers, who obtain 
all their provision in corn from subjected pagan tribes, 
have their whole host of slaves constantly at their 

* With regard to salt, I will observe, that the greater part of 
it is brought from Biamanda on the Bénuwé, near Hamarruwa, 
where it seems to be obtained from the soil in the same way as I 
shall describe the salt-boiling in Féga in the fourth volume, 
although in Bimanda there is no valley-formation, and Mr. Vogel, 
who lately visited this place, may be right in stating that the salt 


is merely obtained from ashes by burning the grass which grows 
in that locality. 
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disposal; and I have been assured that some of the 
head slaves of these men have as many as a thousand 
slaves each under their command, with whom they 
undertake occasional expeditions for their masters. 
I have been assured also that Mohammed Lowel re- 
ceives every year in tribute, besides horses and cattle, 
about five thousand slaves, though this seems a large 
number. 

The country of Fumbina is about two hundred 
miles long in its greatest extent, running from 
south-west to north-east, while its shortest diameter 
seems to reach from north-west to south-east, and 
scarcely ever exceeds seventy or eighty miles; but 
this territory is as yet far from being entirely sub- 
jected to the Mohammedan conquerors, who in ge- 
neral are only in possession of detached settlements, 
while the intermediate country, particularly the more 
mountainous tracts, are still in the hands of the 
pagans. The people in this part of the country are 
engaged in constant warfare. While the country 
north from the Bénuwé, between Ydéla and Hamar- 
ruwa, is entirely independent, and inhabited by war- 
like pagan tribes, the best-subjected tract seems 
to be that between the Wandala and the Musgu 
country, where the settlements of the conquering 
tribe are very compact. I must observe, however, 
that J am not quite clear as to the exact manner in 
which those distant settlements are dependent on the 
governor of A’damawa. That part of the country 


seems to deserve a great deal of interest, and to be 
KK 4 
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destined to become a province by itself. It is some- 
times designated by the special name of ‘‘ Jemmara,” 
a name certainly of general import, and meaning 
nothing but “the congregation” —a corruption, in 
short, of Jemmaa. 

The country is certainly one of the finest of 
Central Africa, irrigated as it is by numerous rivers, 
among which the Bénuweé and the Faro are the most 
important, and being diversified with hill and dale. In 
general, however, it is flat, rising gradually towards the 
south, from an elevation™ of about eight hundred feet, 
along the middle course of the Bénuwé, to fifteen 
hundred feet or more, and broken by separate hills 
or more extensive groups of mountains; but, as 
far as I know, there is not here a single example 
of large mountain masses. Mount Alantika, of which 
I had a fine view from several points, though at a 
considerable distance, is considered as the most mas- 
sive and elevated mountain in the whole country; 
and this is an entirely detached mountain, at the ut- 
most fifty miles in circumference, and elevated cer- 
tainly not more than eight thousand five hundred 
or nine thousand feet above the plain from which 
it rises. No doubt the Bénuwé may be presumed 
to have its sources in a mountainous tract of coun- 


* It is a great pity that the members of the Bénuwé expedition 
were not able to measure the elevation of the river at the furthest 
point reached. My thermometer for measuring the boiling-point 
of water was so deranged, that my observation at the Tépe is with- 
out any value. ‘Till further observations have been made, I think 
it may be assumed to be from 800 to 850 feet. 
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try; but of the uppermost course of this river I 
was not able to obtain the least information, while 
have been able to lay down its lower course with 
great approximative certainty.* Yet, although the 
elevation of the country is in general the same, the 
nature of the different districts varies greatly: thus 
in Chamba, apparently on account of the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Alantika, which attracts the clouds, 
the rainy season is said to set in as early as January, 
so that by the end of April or beginning of May the 
first crop is ripe, while in Ydla, and in the country 
in general, the rains rarely begin before March. 

The grain most commonly grown in the country is 
Holcus sorghum ; but in this respect also there is a 
great difference between the districts. Thus, the 
country of the Mbtim round Ngdundere scarcely 
produces anything but régo, or yams, which form 
the daily, and almost sole food of the inhabitants. 
Meat is so dear there that a goat will often fetch the 
price of a female slave. Ground-nuts (Arachis hypo- 
gea) are plentiful both in the eastern and the western 
districts. A tolerable quantity of cotton, called 
“pdttolo” in A’damawa, is cultivated; but indigo or 
“chachari” is very rare, and is hardly cultivated any- 
where but in Sarawu and Maruwa,; and this is very 
natural, as the Fulbe do not value coloured shirts. 


* It would be rather more appropriate to give the name of 
Lower Bénuwé to that part of the river below, and that of Upper 
Bénuwé to the part above the confluence, than to call Upper 
Bénuwé the part of the river visited by Dr. Baikie. 
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With regard to exuberance of vegetation, Tibati 
seems to be one of the richest places; there both kinds 
of the banana, or ayabaje, the gonda, or papaya, “ du- 
kuje,” several species of the guro tree, the Pandanus, 
the Kajilia, the monkey-bread tree, or Adansonia, the 
“rimi,” or Bombax, and numerous other kinds are 
found. Of the palm tribe, the deléb-palm, or gigina, 
and the Elais Guineensis, are frequent, but strictly 
limited to certain localities, while the date-tree (called 
by the Fulbe of A’damawa by the beautiful name 
“tannedaraje*”’) is very rare, and, except a few spe- 
cimens in Ydéla and Bundang, scarcely to be met 
with. Among the bushes, the Palma Christ, or Et- 
cinus, 1s extremely common. Altogether, the predo- 
minant tree in the southern provinces of A’damawa 
seems to be the banana. There are hot springs in 
the country of the Bakr Yemyem, about three days 
south from Kéncha, which are said to issue from the 
west foot of a mountain stretching from east to west, 
and to have a very high temperature; the water is 
reported to be palatable. 

Of animals, the elephant is exceedingly frequent, 
not only the black or grey, but also a yellow species. 
The rhinoceros is often met with, but only in the 
eastern part of the country. East from the Bénuwé 
the wild bull is very common. The most singular 
animal seems to be the ayu, which lives in the river, 


* This name is evidently connected with that of the Balanites, 
which they call “tanni;” and several Negro nations compare the 
date with the fruit of that tree. 
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and in some respects resembles the seal*; it comes 
out of the river in the night, and feeds on the fresh 
grass growing on its banks. 

With regard to domestic animals, cattle were evi- 
dently introduced by the Fulbe some two or three 
hundred years ago. There is an indigenous variety of 
ox, but quite a distinct species, not three feet high, 
and of dark-grey colour; this is called maturu. 
The native horse is small and feeble; the best horses 
are brought from the northern districts, chiefly from 
U’ba. 

I now proceed to mention the names of the most 
powerful Fulbe governors of the country, to which I 
shall subjoin a list of the native tribes, over which 
the conquerors are gradually extending their sway, 
and which they may even partially succeed in exter- 
minating. Of those who are bound to the governor 
of A’damawa in due allegiance — that is to say, who 
send him a certain present and assist him in his war- 
like expeditions, the governors of Chamba and Kéncha 
take the first rank. The present governor of Chamba, 
A’mba (properly Mohammed) Sambo, who is now a 
very old man, has made himself extremely famous by 
his daring and distant expeditions, and more espe- 
cially that to the I’bo country and to Mbdfu, which he 
undertook three years ago, and through which he has 

* Mr. Vogel, who has succeeded in obtaining a sight of this 
animal, found that it is a Mammal like the Manatus Senegalensis. 


The South African rivers also have these Mammals, and the ayt 


is not less frequent in the I’sa near Timbuktu than it is in the 
Bénuwé. 
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succeeded in extending not only the influence, but 
even the dominion of the conquerors, in a certain 
degree, as far as the Bight of Benin. I have some 
reason to suspect that it was partly owing to this 
expedition, which brought the Fulbe into contact with 
tribes on the coast, who, on account of their dress, 
furniture, and many of their customs, were regarded 
by them as Christians, that Mohammed Lowel looked 
upon my presence with distrust; for there were still 
some hundreds of slaves of those so-called Christian 
tribes scattered over A’damawa. Mohammed dan 
Jébdi also, the governor of Koéncha, has made some 
very interesting expeditions, the itineraries of some 
of which I shall give in the Appendix. 

More powerful certainly than these two, and in a 
state of quasi-dependence on the governor of Ydla 
only, though at present in open hostility with him, is 
Buba, the governor of Bubanjidda. The name of 
this province also is entirely new, and is formed in 
a very remarkable way, being compounded of the 
name of the conqueror himself (Buba) and of that of 
his mother (Jidda). Bubanjidda is an extensive pro- 
vince, including the districts on the upper course of 
the Bénuwé; and its capital is called Ray-Buba. The 
governor is so powerful that, having in vain solicited 
the Emir el Mumenin, his sovereign lord, to make 
him a chief vassal, like the governor of Hamarruwa, so 
as to be independent of the governor of A’damawa, 
he has placed himself in open opposition to both. 
It is also very remarkable that Ray-Buba (that is 
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to say, the town which at present bears this name) 
was, with the exception of Tibati, the only walled 
town which the Fulbe found in the country; and it 
took them three months of continual fighting to get 
possession of it. I have already mentioned, in another 
place, that this country produces the best sort of 
iron; and it is not improbable that the more warlike 
spirit of its inhabitants, the Dama, is in some degree 
connected with this circumstance. 

Less powerful than the three governors just men- 
tioned, but nevertheless mighty vassals, and most of 
them valiant champions of the faith, are the following 
chiefs: Bakari (properly Bu-Bakr), governor of Ri- 
bago, north from Bubanjidda ; Ardo Badéshi, governor 
of the territories of the Fali; Mallem Sudé, governor 
of Holma; Mallem Hamma, governor of Song; the 
governor of Summo*; Mahmud, governor of Kilba; 
Mallem Dauraka, governor of the large settlement 
of Maruwa or Marba; Mallem Yusufa, the pious old 
governor of Binder; Mallem A’dama, the dashing 
governor of Agtrma in the territory of the Dama; 
Ardo ‘Omaro, seignior of Sabdéngi, near Bubanjidda ; 
Mallem Mustafa, the pious old lord of Mindif; Ardo 
Gari, the energetic and learned master of Bédgo, 
whose people joined the Bérnu army on the expedi- 
tion to Musgu which I shall describe in the suc- 
ceeding volume; the lord of Kafta-Baudi; Hursu, or 
Khursu, master of Pédde or Fétte. 

The dominion of the Filbe is generally centred in 


* Summo, situated between Holma and Song. 
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single settlements, which are of various descriptions, 
comprising not only large towns, where a numerous 
host of these intruders, and a powerful chief, reside, 
but also more private settlements, such as country 
seats of governors, “ribado” or ‘“ribégo;” seats of 
mere petty chiefs, or “jéro;” farm villages, or “ uro ;” 
slave villages, or “ruimde.” But the Fulbe are con- 
tinually advancing, as they have not to do with one 
strong enemy, but with a number of small tribes 
without any bond of union. It remains to be seen 
whether it be their destiny to colonize this fine 
country for themselves, or in the course of time to be 
disturbed by the intrusion of Europeans. It is diffi- 
cult to decide how a Christian government is to deal 
with these countries, where none but Mohammedans 
maintain any sort of government. It cannot be 
denied that they alone here succeed in giving to 
distant regions a certain bond of unity, and in 
making the land more accessible to trade and inter- 
course. 

The most numerous among the native tribes, as I 
have already stated above, are the Batta, whose 
prince, Kékomi, was previous to the conquest of the 
Fulbe the most powerful chief in the country. They 
are divided into several great families, speaking also 
various dialects, which in some cases differ from each 
other very widely, and are closely related to the 
Marghi.* Many of the names of their districts serve 


* They are settled in the following places: —Song; Démsa, 
comprising Démsa-Poha and Démsa-Mésu, which most picturesque 
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to designate the territories as well as the tribes set- 
tled in them, of which several are still entirely in- 
dependent of the Fulbe. 

The Batta inhabit not only all the country on the 
middle course of the Bénuwé and along the Faro for 
some distance beyond Mount Alantika, but also the 
whole region north from these rivers as far as the 
southern boundaries of Bérnu. It is in their lan- 
guage that the river has received the name Bé-noé, 
or Bé-nuwé, meaning “the Mother of Waters.” 

The tribe which ranks next in numbers and im- 
portance is the Fali, settled between the upper 
course of the Bénuwé and the southern provinces of 
Bagirmi, of whose families and territories (the same 
name generally indicating both) I learnt the following 
names: Safalawa, Yamyam (probably not an origi- 
nal name), Gidér, Débba; Mundam, with the chief 
place Lére, the residence of the powerful pagan prince 
(ké6wa) Génshomé; Mambay, Dama, Lame, Laka, 
Durt, Nanigi, not far east from Chamba, and Boéka. 
Their idiom seems to be quite distinct from that of 
places I shall soon describe on my journey back to Kutkawa; 
Sulléri, Bundang, Garuwa, Villachi, Surkdlchi*, Kanada, A’fong, 
Tawi, Sediri, Bordngo, Fawe, Holchi, Girbu, Karin, Béfate, Gél- 
lefo, Faro, Béngo, Bilkuto, Kéngchi, Yégo, Ganta, Bagelé, Bir- 
gené, Yébbolew6, or Yébborew6, Dasin, Réddo, Geré, Kéddemé, 
Ndéng, Lawaru, Bang, Bachama, Bulla, Zani, Boy, Kirréngabd, 


Bélki, Murbaya, Ferma, Boélimbé, Alantika, Komro, Malabu, Mu- 
bakko, Ktirachi, Woko. 


* These terminations in chi certainly do not seem to be indi- 
genous. 
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the Batta ; but it shows some affinity with other neigh- 
bouring tongues.* Among the few people belonging 
to this tribe with whom I came into contact, I observed 
some of very light colour. Then follow the Mbum, 
living to the south from the Batta and south-west from 
the Fali, and partly subjected, the Fulbe conquerors 
being principally established in the place called Ngdun- 
dere. There is another large place, called Bére. As 
separate divisions of the Mbum, I learnt the names 
of the Maiwa, Wuna, and Buté. South-east from the 
Mbum live the Yangeré, and still further on in that 
direction the Baya. In what relation the Chamba, 
after whom the large place at the southern foot of 
Mount Alantika is called, stand to the above-named 
tribes, I cannot say. The Chamba are said to have 
driven from these seats the Kdéttofo, who dwell at pre- 
sent further south. Then there are several other 
tribes, ranked by my informants as separate nations, 
the independence or relation of which to the rest 
I am not able to determine, as I have not obtained 
specimens of their languages. These are the Holma, 
the Zummawa, the Guda, the Kilba, Honda, Buza, 
the Ba, Muchelar, Hina, Bula, Mukubaf, all of whom 
live in the mountainous region to the south-west 
from Mount Mindif, and no doubt are partially cog- 


* The numbers “ three” (tan) and “ four” (nan) seem to point 
to the Fulftlde as well as to the Kaffir languages. 


} It is probable that this tribe is indicated by the L€. of Mak-. 


rizi (Hamaker, Spec. Catal. p. 206.), although there are several 
other localities of the same name. 
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nate with other tribes; but in order to group them 
it is necessary to collect specimens of their lan- 
guages. 

Around A’damawa, partly within, partly beyond its 
boundaries, but in a certain degree of subjection, are 
the following tribes: the Tikar (by this name at 
least they are called by the Fulbe, though they have, 
probably, another name for themselves, as by this they 
do not seem to be known near the coast*), the Y étem, 
the Dékaka, the Bati, a tribe of rather light colour, 
the Daka, the Wére, the Dingding (partly armed with 
muskets, and regarded by the Fulbe as Christians), 
the Mbafu. Then the Waga, the Yangur, and the 
Réba. With most of these tribes the reader will be 
brought into nearer contact by the itineraries sub- 
joined in the Appendix, where I shall have occasion 
to add a few remarks with regard to information ob- 
tained by Europeans near the coast. Here, however, 
it will be not without interest to compare with this 
list of tribes the following list of languages spoken 
in A’damdawa which Moha4ammedu gave me: Batta- 
nchif ; Damanchi, the idiom spoken in the province of 
Bubanjidda; Falanchi; Bumanchi, or perhaps more 
correctly Mbumanchi, the language of the Mbum and 
of the people of Baya; Butanchi; Tekarchi ; Mundan- 

* Probably their real name is Tika. See Appendix. 

{ The termination nchi, is nothing but the Songhay word ki, which 
in several dialects is pronounced as chi, and means “ language.” 


On account of this termination being added to the original name, 
I have purposely not marked the accents in this list. 
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chi; Marghanchi *; Kilbanchi; Yangurchi; Gudan- 
chi; Chambanchi; Kotofanchi; Weranchi; Duranchi ; 
Wokanchi; Toganchi; Lekamchi; Parparchi; Kan- 
kamchi; Nyangeydrechi; Musganchi*; Mandaran- 
chi*, or rather “ A’ra Wandala” ; Gizaganchi; Ruma- 
nchi; Giderchi; Dabanchi; Hinanchi ; Muturwanchi ; 
Zinanchi; Zaninchi; Momoyéenchi; Faninchi, the 
idiom of Fani, the dominion of Hajji Ghalebu; Nya- 
ganchi; Dewanchi; Lallanchi; Doganchi; Longo- 


danchi.f 


* The languages thus marked are spoken only partly in A’da- 
mawa, the tribes to whom they are peculiar being for the greatest 
part independent. 

+ In the Appendix will be found a collection of itineraries, 
which, written down with accuracy from the mouth of the natives, 
will give a sufficient idea of the various districts of the country. 
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CHAP. XXX VII. 
MY JOURNEY HOME FROM A’DAMAWA. 


Havine made these few remarks with regard to 
the interesting work of conquest and colonization 
which is going on in A’damawa, I now return to my 
quarters in Ribago, in order to carry the reader with 
me on my journey back from that country to Kukawa. 

Our luggage had been so wetted on the  weancsaay, 
preceding afternoon, while crossing the mayo June 25th. 
Binti, that we were obliged to stay in Ribdgo the 
whole morning, in order to dry it. The horseman 
who had escorted me out of the town had returned; 
and in his stead Ibrahima, with a companion on foot, 
had made his appearance with orders from the go- 
vernor to escort me to the very frontiers of the 
country. In order to render him a more sociable 
companion, I thought it well to make him a present 
of a turkedi. My mallem had not come along with 
us; and I could not be angry with him for not 
desiring to return to Kukawa, where he had been 
detained against his will. The horse on which I had 
mounted him he had well deserved for his trouble. 
Ibrahima told me that Kattiri had come after me as 
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far as Yébborewd, thinking that I would pass the 
night there, but that the governor would not let him 
go further. 

Before starting in the afternoon, I made our land- 
lady, the wife of the Ardo of Ribago, very happy by a 
few presents, as an acknowledgment of her hospitality 
in having twice entertained us in her house. After a 
short march of a few miles, we took up our quarters 
for the night in Duld, where the landlord, who a few 
days ago had been deprived of his office of mayor, 
received us at first rather unkindly, but afterwards 
assigned me a splendid hut, where the ganga or large 
drum, the ensign of his former authority, was still 
hanging from the wall. I was greatly in want of 
rest, and was obliged to keep my head always wet, 
and to abstain entirely from food. 

Thursday, 1 thought we should certainly cross the 

June 26th. Bénuweé to-day; but, as if in defiance of the 
governor of the country, Billama desired to move on 
as slowly as possible, and took us to our well-known 
quarters in Chabajaure. But this slow progress was 
certainly better for me, as I had this day arrived at a 
crisis, and was dreadfully weak. Taking small doses 
of quinine the whole of the afternoon, I strengthened 
myself for the next day’s work, when after five miles’ 
march we reached the Tépe. 

Friday, The Faro had only risen a little more 

June 27th. than twenty inches since the 18th—that is 
to say, two inches and a half per day ; nevertheless we 
had great difficulty in fording it. The Bénuwé had 
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risen more rapidly; and of course in July both rivers 
rise at a very different rate. When the rainy season 
is at its height, the sandy beach of the headland at 
the junction is almost completely under water; and 
this was the case with our old place of embarkation on 
the northern bank of the Bénuwé, so that I was obliged 
to creep up the steep bank. 

In order to withstand the fatigue, I continued 
taking quinine the whole day long, and was glad 
when in the evening we reached Sulléri, where, to 
my astonishment, we were this time exceedingly well 
received. The mayor of the place would not allow 
me to start the following day, although my camels 
were already laden, and a beautiful fine morning 
invited us to travel. After a good deal of resistance 
I at length gave way to his entreaties, under the 
condition that he would construct for me a cool shed 
wherein to spend the heat of the day; and in twenty 
minutes a lofty hall had risen from the earth. Thus I 
spent the day very comfortably ; and although I was 
unable to alleviate the pains suffered by my host from 
an arrow-wound in one of his eyes, or to give him a 
charm to prevent the death of his cattle, I was so for- 
tunate as to effect a splendid cure on one of his sons, 
which procured me great fame. 

On leaving Sulléri in the morning, we sud ale 
took a different route from that previously June 29th. 
traversed, and which proved infinitely more interest- 
ing, although in the morning, after we had passed a 


small farm-village where all the field-labourers were 
LL3 
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at work, we had to cross a very extensive forest, and I 
became greatly exhausted. Having passed about noon 
several villages, which proved to be all slave-villages 
with the exception of one, which contained a lord’s 
mansion of neat appearance, suddenly the character of 
the country changed entirely, and we came to a wide 
depression or hollow, from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, which, winding round on 
our left, formed a fine green vale, bordered on the 
other side by a picturesque cone * rising abruptly, and 


AADIRD 


forming on the east side a wooded terrace, while on 
the west it displayed a steep bare rocky flank of 
horizontal strata, and on this side, after a small 
interruption, a low ridge attached to it encircling 
the hollow on all sides. 

Having reached the south-eastern foot of the cone by 
a gradual ascent, we obtained a view over the varied 
and rich scenery before us, a luxuriant mass of vegeta- 
tion broken at intervals by comfortable-looking little 


* In this sketch, made just at the moment, I aimed only at 
giving the outlines of the mount, without any pretension to repre- 
sent the country around. The foreground, therefore, is left quite 
level. : ; 
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hamlets, and bounded in the distance by a cone 
stretching out to a great length. Having crossed a 
small watercourse, and wound along between erratic 
blocks of granite, scattered about in wild disorder, 
and interrupted, wherever the ground offered a small 
level, by rich crops of grain, we reached the first 
hamlet of this most picturesque locality. It is one 
of the chief seats of the Démsa, or rather comprises 
two distinct villages, namely, Demsa-Péha and Démsa- 
Mésu. 

It was indeed a most charming sight when we made 
our way along a broad well-trodden path, surrounded 
on both sides by neatly-fenced clusters of large huts, 
encompassed by waving corn and picturesque clusters 
of trees. Thus we reached the “ lamdrde,” the re- 
sidence of the governor, which is situated at a short 
distance from the southern foot of the large granitic 
cone; but he was absent, having gone on an expedi- 
tion against the Furi, an independent pagan tribe in 
the neighbourhood, and we had to wait some time 
before his servants undertook to assign us quarters, 
when we had to retrace our steps to the southern 
part of the village. It was half-past four in the 
afternoon when, feverish and extremely weak as I 
was, I at length found rest; but while reclining at 
full length in a cool shade, I listened with delight to 
Tbrahima’s chat, who, in order to cheer my spirits, 
gave me an account of that famous expedition to the 
far south which the Fulbe of A’damawa undertook a 


few years ago, and to which I have already alluded. 
LL 4 
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This memorable campaign having proceeded from 
Bubanjidda, none of the people of A’damawa, whose 
acquaintance I was able to make during my short 
stay in the country, had participated in it, so that 
all the accounts which I received of it were extremely 
vague. The expedition, after a march of almost 
two months, is said to have reached an unbounded 
expanse of unbroken plain, and, having kept along 
it for a day or two, to have arrived at an immense 
tree, in the shade of which the whole host found 
sufficient room. Here they found two natives of 
the southern regions, who informed them that they 
were the subjects of a powerful queen that resided in 
a vast town of two days’ march in circumference. 
These people, they say, were of short stature, and 
wore long beards. Frightened by these reports, and 
by the waterless tract before them, the expedition 
retraced their steps. Similar reports with regard to 
a very powerful female sovereign towards the south 
are also current in Bagirmi and all the adjacent 
country; but I am not able to determine whether 
they originate in faint rumours, spread so far north, 
of the powerful kingdom of Muata-ya-Nvo, or—of 
Queen Victoria. 

To my great satisfaction, we were obliged to stay 
here the next day, in order to await the arrival of the 
lamido, when, feeling greatly recruited by a good 
night’s and half a day’s rest, I crept out of my well- 
polished round little clay hut in the afternoon, and, 
crossing the neatly-fenced: promenade of the straggling 
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village, ascended a neighbouring eminence formed by 
an irregular mass of granite blocks, to the north of 
our quarters. Here I spent two delicious hours in 
the tranquil contemplation of the picturesque scenery, 
which I thought the most interesting I had yet seen 
in this quarter of the world. The accompanying view 
presents but a very faint idea of its peculiar features ; 
but I hope it will give the reader some conception 
of the nature of this country in general, which enables 
the pagan natives between this district and Hamar- 
ruwa to defend their liberty and independence against 
the Mohammedan intruders. These tribes are, after 
the Démsa, who seem to form a tolerably numerous 
body, first, the Mbula, probably the same who have 
given their name to the place situated at some dis- 
tance from Mount Mindif, and mentioned above; then, 
further west, or north-west, the Bachama, and still 
further west the Tangale, with both of whom Mr. 
Vogel, on his recent journey from Yakuba to Hamar- 
ruwa, has come in contact. 

We made a short but highly interesting 4, ..ay, 
march to the place of our old friend the July 1st. 
mallem Delil. The scenery was rich and beautiful, the 
crops of Guinea corn standing from four to five feet 
high, alternating with fields where gdéza, a kind of 
yams, were grown, and adorned with fine spreading 
trees, amongst which the tarmu and the kuka or mon- 
key-bread tree predominated; even the rocky emi- 
nences were all overgrown with fresh vegetation. We 
then passed a sort of shallow river, or sél, which is 
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called by the Kanuri “ngdljam,” and forms a cha- 
racteristic feature of Démsa, while on our right it 
-expanded to a conspicuous sheet of water, bordered 
by blocks and masses of rocks full of vegetation. It 
was overgrown with rank reed at the spot where we 
crossed it. 

Only a few minutes beyond this almost stagnant 
water on green meadow-land, we crossed the broad 
and clear torrent of the mayo Tiyel, rushing ahead 
over a gravelly bottom, and at times rolling along a 
considerable quantity of water. According to my 
guides, it is formed by three branches, one issuing 
from Bases towards the N. E., the other coming from 
the neighbourhood of Bélem, and the third from the 
N. W., from Bingel. Only a few hundred yards fur- 
ther on, we passed on our left another broad sheet of 
water, apparently of great depth, which is said to 
preserve the same level at all times of the year. It is 
full of crocodiles, and bordered by the richest vege- 
tation, and, being apparently quite isolated, has a 
very curious appearance. Perhaps it is fed by sub- 
terranean sources. It is surrounded by beautiful 
pasture-grounds. 

We then traversed a fine open country, passing 
some villages, while the road was enlivened by a 
troop of travellers (colonists from Bérnu), among 
whom there were some remarkably handsome women 
mounted on bullocks, who bore sufficient testimony 
to the fact that the more elevated districts of A’da- 
mawa are salubrious and favourable for man. We 
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reached Bélem at about two o'clock; but before we 
arrived there a circumstance happened which I must 
not omit to mention, as it is rather characteristic: 
for suddenly two of Mohammed Lowel’s servants ap- 
peared with the horse which Billama had sold to the 
governor for the price of twenty slaves, returning it 
under some pretext, but in reality for no other reason 
than because he was afraid lest it might operate by 
way of charm, and injure him. Billama was to have 
received the slaves in the towns still before us. 

We stayed in Bélem this day and the following ; and 
I was pestered a little by the family of old Mallem 
Delil, but particularly by his daughter, rather a hand- 
some person, who had been divorced from her former 
husband (I think Manstr, the younger brother of 
Mohammed Lowel), and wanted me by all means to 
write her a charm to get her another husband after 
her heart’s desire. She was a very passionate sort of 
woman, and when smelling, against my wish, from 
my phial of hartshorn, was seized with such violent 
convulsions, that she was carried senseless out of my 
tent, and remained in this state for nearly an hour. 
The stay here was the more disagreeable to me as it 
was caused partly by the trading propensities of my 
servant Bu-Sad; and not only did he buy ivory, which 
he had the insolence to add to the loads of my weak 
camels, but even three slaves, so that I was obliged 
to dismiss him instantly from my service, although 
I had nothing wherewith to pay him off. It is 
extremely difficult for a single European to proceed 
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in these countries with hired servants, as he loses all 
control over them. This man, who had been the late 
Mr. Richardson’s servant as well as mine, turned 
out like Mukni, Mr. Richardson’s interpreter, a great 
slave-dealer, and in 1855, when I was leaving Central 
Africa, collected a numerous gang of slaves in this 
very country, which he had before visited as my 
servant. 

Thursday, We at length resumed our journey, but 

July 3rd. only to reach Sarawu Beréberé, where we 
took up our quarters in the comfortable courtyard 
which I have described on our outward journey. I 
will only record the pleasing fact, that as soon as the 
news spread in the town of my having returned, a 
man whom I had cured of disease during my former 
stay brought me a handsome gazelle-skin as an ac- 
knowledgment. 

The next day we followed our ancient road by 
Badanijo, and reached Segéro; but on Saturday, 
after having passed Mbutudi without any other delay 
than that of buying with beads a little milk from 
our Fulbe friends, we took a more easterly path, which 
brought us to Muglebu, a village which exhibited to 
us an interesting picture of the exuberance that reigns 
in these regions at this time of the year. The huts 
were scarcely visible, on account of the rich crops of 
grain which surrounded them on all sides, while 
Palma Christi formed thick clusters of bushes, and a 
few specimens of a remarkable tree which I had never 
observed before, besides isolated bananas, rose above 
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the rich mass of vegetation, and gave to the whole 
the charm of novelty; but the weather was so wet 
that I could make but a very slight sketch, and was 
wholly prevented from rambling about, the rain con- 
tinuing the whole of the afternoon. Besides, all my 
energy was required to assist my three servants, who 
were all severely ill; and while I administered to 
two of them emetics, I had to soothe “Abd-Allah with 
a dose of laudanum. It was very fortunate indeed 
that I myself felt a little better. In short, our 
stay here was anything but agreeable, and I was 
worried by several people with demands which ex- 
ceeded my power — such as, to drive out devils, re- 
lieve impotency, and so on; but the mayor sent me 
a goat, fowls, milk, and a little butter. The village, 
which consisted of about two hundred huts, seemed 
to be in good circumstances. 

When we started, at a tolerably early ..a.. 
hour in the morning, the weather was clear Juy 6th. 
and favourable; but after we had crossed the little 
mountain-chain which surrounds the village of Mu- 
glebu at some distance to the east and north, and 
reached a small hamlet presenting signs of very careful 
cultivation, and numerous herds of cattle, we were 
drenched by a heavy shower. It is generally sup- 
posed that storms in the tropical climes break forth 
in the afternoon, or in the course of the night—and 
this certainly is the general rule ; but if there has been 
a storm the day before, or during the night, and the 
weather has not cleared up, there can be no certainty 
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that it will not come on again in the course of the 
morning. It is rather a rare phenomenon in these 
regions for a storm to gather in the morning on 
a clear sky; but nevertheless the reader will find 
several examples even of this in my meteorological 
tables.* The natives are not at all insensible to rain; 
and while the Kanembut who had attached themselves 
to our caravan in Badanijo were protecting their 
persons with their light wooden shields, the natives 
of the country collected thick bushes, and formed a 
sort of natural umbrella over their heads. To pro- 
tect the head at least from wet is most essential in 
these climes. On another occasion, when I come 
to speak about the prevailing kinds of disease, I shall 
have to mention how dreadfully the Fulbe sometimes 
suffer from the maladies of the rainy season, when 
employed on their warlike expeditions. 


Early in the morning we reached Mufi or Mubi, : 


but were received so inhospitably that we had great 
difficulty in obtaining quarters, for which we were 
obliged to keep fighting the whole day, as a quarrel- 
some mallem wished to dislodge me from the hut of 
which I had taken possession. Fortunately his better 
half bore the inconvenience with more equanimity ; 


* In Bombay the greatest fall of rain has been observed a 
little before and after morning.—Magnetical and Meteorological 
Observations, Bombay, 1853, Meteorological Results, p. 73. 

{ In my collection of itineraries traversing the country of A’da- 
mawa I shall have occasion to mention several places where, be- 
sides Kanuri, Kanemba also are settled. 
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and I put up cheerfully with the little trouble which 
she gave me from time to time by calling at the door 
and begging me to hand to her some little articles 
of her simple household furniture. My three people 
were so sick that they lay like so many corpses on 
the ground; and their condition prevented us from 
setting out even the following day, notwithstanding 
the inhospitable manner in which we were treated 
here, so that I had ample leisure to study minutely 
the architecture of my residence, of which I here 
subjoin a ground-plan. 

The hut, measuring about 
twelve feet in diameter, was 
built in the manner most usual 
in these regions—namely, of clay 
walls, with a thatched roof. The 
door, a little elevated above the 
floor, was three feet high, and 
fifteen inches wide, and not at all 
adapted for very stout persons. From the wall at the 
right of the door (a) ran another wall, “ gdruwel 
sudo,” of the same height, but unconnected with the 
roof, right across the hut in an oblique line, to the 
length of about six feet, separating one part of 
the dwelling, and securing to it more privacy. In 
this compartment was the bed (c), consisting of a 
frame made of branches, and spread over pilasters of 
clay about three feet high. In the most sequestered 
part of the hut, in the corner formed by the round 
inclosing wall and the oblique one, at the top of the bed 
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—“kéla kaga,” as the Kanuri say—stood the corn-urn 
(d), about six feet high, and in its largest part two 
feet wide, destined to keep a certain provision of corn 
always at hand; besides this, there was a smaller one 
(fe) at the foot of the bed—“ shikaga.” At the side of 
this smaller urn were two small pedestals of clay (g), 
serving the purpose of a sideboard, in order to place 
upon them pots or other articles. Then followed the 
kitchen, “‘defforide” (A), still under cover of the 
oblique wall, but exactly on a line with it, so that the 
smoke might more easily find its way through the 
door, and consisting of a narrow place inclosed on 
each side by a low wall, to protect the fire, between 
which three stones, or rather small clay mounds like 
fire-bricks, supported the cooking-pot, while a small 
wooden footstool (2) accommodated the 
industrious landlady when busy with 
her most important culinary employ- 
ment. While to all this part of the hut a certain 
degree of privacy was secured by the oblique wall, a 
considerable space to the left of the door remained 
unprotected; and here stood the large water-urn (/), 
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which, always remaining in its place, is filled by 
means of smaller portable urns or pitchers. 
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It seemed almost as if we were destined — qyocaay, 
to stay another day in this place; for uy 8. 
just when we were about to start, a most violent 
shower came down, and lasted full two hours. 
When at length we were able to set out on our road 
to U’ba, it was excessively wet, the streams greatly 
swollen, and the weather still anything but bright 
and clear. At U’ba, again, we remained much longer 
than I wished. In the evening, after our arrival, the 
governor went on an expedition against the Kilba- 
Gaya. Falling suddenly upon the poor pagans at 
early dawn, he captured a good many slaves; but 
the persecuted natives rallied, and, taking advantage 
of a defile through which he had to pass on his return 
to his residence, suddenly attacked him, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all their countrymen from the 
hands of their relentless enemies. 

During my absence the corn had almost ripened; and 
the fields afforded a spectacle of the utmost exuberance. 
Almost all the grain here is sorghum, and mostly of 
the white kind; the average height of the stalks was 
from nine to ten feet. The whole area of the town 
was clothed in the richest vegetation, of great variety, 
where a botanist might have made a numerous 
collection. 

Ibrahima, the principal of the two men ‘ene 
whom Mohammed Lowel had appointed to July 10th. 
escort me to the frontier of his province, accompanied 
me a short distance when we left U’ba. ‘This man, 
who, perhaps because he was not well treated in 
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Kukawa, behaved rather sullenly on our journey to 
A’damawa, had become infinitely more amiable after 
the governor of that country had sent me back. He 
not only manifested on every occasion his heart-felt 
sorrow on account of my having been disappointed 
in the expectation of travelling over that interesting 
country in every direction, but he still more la- 
mented that his countrymen had been deprived, by 
the imprudence of their ruler, of the advantage of 
my presence in the country. I have had occasion to 
observe repeatedly, that there is a great deal of re- 
publican spirit in the Fulbe, and that they have 
in general the air and manners of freeborn men, 
though I shall have to dwell upon the deterioration 
of this original character in the case of the inhabit- 
ants of Sékoto. 

The commencement of our march through the 
unsafe and infested boundary-district from U’ba 
northward was not very auspicious; and I was almost 
afraid lest, after having been allowed to reach the 
frontier unmolested, we were doomed to some in- 
sidious treachery in these lawless lands. The original 
arrangement was, that some other people should suc- 
ceed to Ibrahima, in order to see me safe to I’ssege; 
but they never made their appearance, and we had 
scarcely parted from Ibrahima when all sorts of alarms 
frightened and disturbed our little band. First a 
dreadful noise was heard from above the rocks at the 
foot of which lay our road; but it was found to 
proceed only from a countless multitude of birds of 
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prey enjoying their liberty in noisy mirth. Then, 
when we reached the fields of corn within this rocky 
passage, which on our outward journey we had seen 
under cultivation, we were prevented by armed men 
from passing through them, and were obliged to 
make a long circuit. A little further on, people 
came running after us, and attempted to take away 
by force two of the slaves whom some of our com- 
panions were leading along; and when resisted, they 
raised a dismal cry for help, which was heard re- 
sounding to a great distance through the wild 
country. Serious quarrels seemed imminent; but 
fortunately no one came to their assistance. 

About thirty travellers, all of them armed either 
with spears or with bows and arrows, had attached 
themselves to our troop. I got ready all my car- 
tridges ; and we were well on our guard. We had 
advanced about five miles from U’ba, and were in the 
middle of the forest, when a more serious alarm arose, 
several people being seen lurking among the trees, — 
an unmistakable proof that they meditated an attack, 
if we should exhibit any signs of weakness. We 
therefore rallied a moment, and formed in front, the 
most sturdy of our spearmen gathering round me, and 
begging me to take steady aim when they should point 
out to me the chief men. But the natives, belonging 
most probably to the tribe of the Baza, who always in- 
fest this road, seeing that we were prepared to receive 
them, did not dare to quit their ambush; and having 


continued awhile along the path, we thought it wiser 
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to leave it, and struck off to the west into the thickest 
covert of the wood, where the camels with their 
luggage had some difficulty in passing through, espe- 
cially as the soil was cracked and rent in all directions. 
Having trudged on in this way for about two hours, 
and feeling sure that we were not pursued, we re- 
turned to the path, but left it again about noon, and, 
pursuing another track, reached Lahaula, a village 
of unlucky memory, on the western side. 
But this time we were well received, not 
only by ‘Aisha, but also by his wild and pas- 
sionate son, who became a great friend of 
mine, and, having received from me a present 
of a knife, brought me three fowls in return, 
while his father sent tuwo for all my people. 
{ sketched the danisko, or hand-bill, of my friend, 
which was of a peculiarly regular shape. 

Friday, On leaving Lahaula in the morning, we 

July llth, goain preferred the covert to the beaten 
path; but after we had gone round Ké6fa, which 
Billama thought it better to avoid, we returned to 
our well-known road parallel to the river and the 
mountain-chain beyond, and reached I’ssege without 
any accident, early in the afternoon. There, too, my 
reception was very different from that which I had 
experienced on my going; and I was received with 
the utmost kindness and hospitality into the house of 
a wealthy family at the northern end of the village, 
and quartered in a neat little hut, the walls of which 
consisted of thatch, like the roof, but were plastered 
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over with clay. The little hut, which scarcely 
measured seven feet in diameter, contained two 
couches, one raised above the ground to the right, 
and the other on the level of the ground on the left 
of the entrance. Three spears, a common shield, and 
a large shield called “ chaggo” by the Marghi, “ kutu- 
fani” by the Kantri, consisting of a thick texture of 
reed, and big enough to protect two or three persons, 
a basket and a net, “daturu,” hanging from the roof, 
formed the furniture of this little dwelling, which was 
the apartment of the youngest son of the family, a 
fine, tall, and slender young man, with a very pleasant 
expression of countenance. Except that he wore the 
“ fund,” a small leather apron, round his waist, he 
was quite naked, but loaded with coquettish orna- 
ments. Round his neck he wore a double string of 
red beads, a little lower another set of three strings 
of corals, and still lower again a set of two strings of 
iron beads; on his left shoulder he wore four broad 
iron rings, or “ kégeld;” on his elbow two other narrow 
iron rings (barachaggo) very neatly worked like 
beads; on his wrist six narrow and one broad iron 
ring, or “unzo,” and above them an ivory ring, or 
“ yécho.” The right arm was not so richly endowed 
with ornaments, having only four iron rings at the 


? 


upper part, and two on the wrist. Below his knee 
he wore a chain of cotton very neatly twisted —this is 
called “‘ shishidderi,” *—and on his foot-joint a narrow 


* Perhaps this was a sign of mourning. 
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iron ring called ‘ miltedo.” However, I observed 
afterwards that this young man did not wear all 
the national ornaments of his tribe; for I saw others 
who wore in addition an iron chain round their loins, 
which is called “shusht.” All these iron articles 
are very neatly made by the people of Wandala, 
Mora being only two days’ march from this; and I 
only regret that I was not able to bring some of these 
articles home as specimens of the industry of the 
natives, as well as of the excellent quality of iron 
which they possess. This young man did not wear 
the ‘‘ sér,” as they call it, a small reed or feather in 
the left ear. 

I delighted my youthful host by the present of a 
mirror; and I gave a knife to his father, when he 
returned from the labour of the field. My little hut 
was not without a crowd of visitors the whole of the 
afternoon, all the friends of my host coming to see 
me. They were admitted in a regular way, five 
at a time, and behaved very decently, while they 
admired the few curious things which I had to show 
them. I was greatly amused by the simplicity of 
my young host and one of his brothers, who, when I 
presented them with small bits of sugar, gradually 
nibbled them away, and at the same time compared 
their size continually, till they were reduced to very 
diminutive morsels, when they agreed between them 
to give the remnants to a sister. 

The language of these people, which, as I have 
stated, is intimately related to that of the Batta, 
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seems to show that they belong rather to the family 
of South African tribes, than to the group of neigh- 
bouring tribes of Central Negroland. 

We had plenty of good fare in the evening, the 
Bérnu titular mayor of the place sending me a sheep, 
besides corn for the horses, and our hosts preparing a 
fowl for myself, and several dishes of hasty-pudding, 
with fish-sauce, for my people. The evening being 
clear, and illuminated by splendid moonlight, I sat a 
long time outside—perhaps too long, in my precarious 
state of health—enjoying the sound of music and 
dancing which came from the opposite quarter of the 
village; but I was not a little astonished when I 
heard from my young friend, whom I asked why he 
did not go to join in the merriment, that 1t was not 
an ordinary amusement, but a religious dance to cele- 
brate the death of an old man: for if a person in old 
age dies, his death is deemed a cause of satisfaction 
_and mirth, while that of a young one is lamented with 
tears. 

I have already noticed some peculiar customs of 
the Marghi; but I must say a few words about their 
curious ordeal on the holy granite rock of Kdbshi. 
When two are litigating about a matter, each of them 
takes a cock which he thinks the best for fighting ; 
and they go together to Kébshi. Having arrived at 
the holy rock, they set their birds a-fighting, and 
he whose cock prevails in the combat is also the 
winner in the point of litigation. But more than 
that, the master of the defeated cock is punished by 
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the divinity, whose anger he has thus provoked; and 
on returning to his village he finds his hut in flames. 

It is evident that this tribe, as well as many of the 
neighbouring ones, venerate their forefathers, in which 
respect they closely resemble the South African tribes, 
although the Berbers also seem originally to have had 
this sort of worship as well as the Hausa people. The 
Marghi do not practise circumcision ; but, what seems 
very remarkable, they practise inoculation for the 
small pox, at least to a considerable extent. 

As I was sitting outside the courtyard, by degrees a 
great many natives collected round me, when a young 
man took me aside and entreated me earnestly to give 
him a remedy against the dislike of people. I, how- 
ever, soon succeeded in making him confess that he 
meant only the dislike of one girl, who, he said, did 
not relish his haughty demeanour, and that he was 
reduced to a state of desperation, and wished for 
nothing but to die in battle. This example shows 
that even these simple people have some sentiment 
of love. 

Saturday,  - had some difficulty in persuading Billama 

July 12th. to leave this hospitable place; but I was 
ashamed to cause these good people, who had been 
robbed and despoiled a short time ago by Kashélla 
‘Ali, any more trouble. We took a more easterly 
path than that by which we had travelled before, 
but nearly of the same character—full of holes and 
crevices, and covered with thick forest, while 
the nutritive root “ katakirri” employed the several 
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members of our caravan continually, particularly a 
Pallo pilgrim from the far west near the coast, who 
was indefatigable in digging as well as in eating. We 
had only proceeded a few miles when we met a troop 
of Marghi, who were going to perform a 
sacrifice in the holy grove of I’ssege, one of 
them carrying a sheep and another a fowl. 
One of them had ornamented his shield 
with red lines, which on the black ground of the 
elephant’s hide were quite becoming; but I do not 
think that this custom is general: perhaps it had some 
connection with the sacrifice. 

After a march of eight hours, we reached the first 
cluster of huts of the Northern Molghoy, where we 
wished to find quarters; but the unfortunate people, 
by the recent exactions and contributions levied on 
them by the Kanuri, were driven to a state of despair, 
and obstinately refused to receive us. There re- 
mained, therefore, no alternative but to continue our 
march, and to try to reach Yerimari; but the effort 
was too much for me, and had the worst consequences 
in my reduced state of health. I was for some time 
quite senseless when, after a ride of thirteen hours, 
I succeeded in reaching the well-known place, and 
threw myself flat upon the ground of my little hut. 
Scarcely had my luggage arrived, when a storm, 
which the whole afternoon had been hanging over 
our heads, broke forth, and continued till midnight 
with unabated violence. 

Man as well as beast was so exhausted that 
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we remained here the following day, when I felt 
strength enough to walk out a little into the fields. 
There was an extraordinary difference between the 
advanced state in which I had left the crops in A’da- 
mawa and that in which I found them here. The 
reader will remember that the fields round this place 
were just being sown on the day of my leaving it; 
and during the time of my absence rain must have 
been rather scanty, so that the crops were scarcely 
twenty inches above the ground. In the afternoon, 
Billama, who was always obliging, gave me some in- 
formation with regard to the adjacent country, which 
I shall here insert in a note*, though it is not so 
clear as might be desired. 


* About eight miles SW. from this is a place called Bala, 
originally belonging to the Marghi, but at present inhabited by 
Kantri people. ‘Towards the east, at no great distance, is the 
town of U’zo, belonging to that division of the Gamergha whose 
chief resides in Degimba; E.N.E., at the distance of two days, 
is the walled town of Gawa, the residence of the greater chief. A 
little N. of E., about fifteen miles, is U’rka, or Wuirka. A/laba, 
one short day’s march, about ten miles, S.E. from U’rka, is the 
easternmost town of the Gamergha, whose territory, however, ex- 
tends in this direction as far as Mount Disa. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of A’laba is the small town of Segagiyu. LEast- 
ward from Disa is Mount Kirya; and east from this is Mount Ula, 
or Wila; one day beyond Wila is the conspicuous Mount De- 
ladebé. One short day tothe N.of Deladeba is Mount Welle, 
at the northern foot of which lies the large walled place of the 
name of Karawa, the former capital of Wandala, already mentioned, 
as we shall see, by the historian of the Bérnu king, Edris Ala- 
w6ma,— with two gates. To the N. of Karawa, and about six 
miles §. of Delhé, is Ajémmaja, or, as it is called by others, Haj 
A’maka, a place inhabited by Shiwa, or native Arabs, who occupy 
all the country as far as Dikowa. 
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We continued our march, and, with a spray, 
halt during the hot hours, reached Ujé July Mth. 
Kastikuld in the evening. The aspect of the country 
offered unmistakable proof of our advance north- 
wards. Even the grass here was barely an inch or two 
above the ground; the crops, where most advanced, 
were ten or twelve inches high, while other fields - 
were still covered with the tunfafia, or Asclepias 
gigantea,—a sure proof that they had not yet been 
brought under cultivation. We passed a good many 
cotton-fields. I reached the place in a state of the 
utmost exhaustion, and was obliged to stay here 
three days to recruit my strength, taking hardly any 
food but quinine, and placing a plaster of cantharides 
on my chest. The governor of the place, Kashélla 
‘Ali Alaw6, treated my party very hospitably and 
kindly, and showed sincere compassion for my feeble 
condition. I learnt from him, to my great satisfac- 
tion, that Mr. Overweg had really embarked in the 
boat on the Tsad, and was gone to the Budduma. 

At length we set out again; but though psa, 

I felt a little better, 1 was glad when, after July 18th. 

a short march of three hours through a very pleasant 
and populous country, we took up our quarters in a 
place called Gulfo, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants of which are Shuwa. Having passed the hot 
hours in a spacious and cool hut, I enjoyed for a 
while the freshness of the evening outside, in my 
courtyard, delighted at the same time by the sight of 
the herds of cattle returning from their pastures. 
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Shortly before we reached Gulfo we had passed a 
village entirely inhabited by Shtitwa, and even called 
Shuwaram. 

_ Though we had now reached the monotonous allu- 
vial plains of Bérnu Proper, yet the following day’s 
march in the company of my friend Billama, who, 
after we had become better acquainted, was anxious 
to gratify my desire for information in every respect, 
was highly interesting. Although the vegetation 
was very poor in comparison with that of the more 
southern districts, yet there was plenty of underwood, 
and we observed the small bush called “kimkum,” 
the berries of which taste very like coffee, and which 
in reality may be a kind of Coffea. On our right 
we left a path leading by Yamaké, Tangallanda, and 
Kirbaje, to Kabé-Ngawa, a place famous on account 
of its neighbourhood affording the “ fogo”— wood 
from which the shields (ng4wa) of the Kanembu are 
made: it les on the road to Dikowa, passing by a 
place called A’jowa. The spears of the natives (ka- 
sékka) are made from the root of the kindil or talha, 
but the javelin (béllam) from that of the kirna; the 
shafts of arrows are made from the “ kabilla’’-bush, 
which hereabouts grows in great abundance. Culti- 
vated and pasture-ground alternately succeeded each 
other, and I was astonished to see that the produce of 
this district was exclusively argum moro, or Pennise- 
tum, while ngaberi, or Holcus sorghum, is a much 
more general grain in Bérnu, with the exception of 
the country of the Koydém. A little before eleven 
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o’clock we finished our day’s march in a small village 
called Munghono-Mabé, where I took possession of a 
large hut constructed in the peculiar style of the 
Shuwa, the roof being of an oval shape, without the 
characteristic top or head the “ kogi ngimbe,” and 
supported by a pole, “ dungulis,” in the middle of 
the hut, while the thatch is made in a very irregular 
and hasty manner, the compactness of wickerwork 
being insufficiently supplied by a heap of reeds 
thrown upon the roof and fastened with ropes. 

I felt much better; and after a beautiful casa 
moonlight night, we started earlier than July 20th. 
usual, “ dunia kéte.” The morning was very fine; but 
the sun soon became rather powerful and troublesome. 
We passed a considerable pool of stagnant water sur- 
rounded by fine trees, tamarinds and sycamores, such 
as in this district, where stunted mimosas form the 
predominant feature of the vegetation, are only seen in 
very favoured spots; it is called “kulugu Hamtigu.” 
On the path itself also, deeply cut as it was in the 
sandy soil, there was a good deal of water. We 
passed the site of a large town named Déngo, which 
had been destroyed by the Fulbe or Felldta some 
forty years ago, but of which the circumference of 
the wall was still visible, the gate being marked by 
a colossal monkey-bread tree or Adansonia, the con- 
stant follower of human society, spreading its gigantic 
branches out like an immense candelabrum. Billama 
brought me the berries of a bush called “ bulte,” the 
taste of which was very much like currants; and 
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further on he presented me with a “ fitd,” a red fruit 
looking exactly like red pepper, with numbers of 
small kernels, and of a somewhat acidulous taste. 

We rested a little more than three hours, during 
the heat of the day, near a pond of stagnant water, in 
a district rich in pastures, where, among numerous 
herds of the Shuwa, the cattle of Haj Beshir were also 
grazing. But the ground hereabouts seemed to be 
nothing but one continuous world of ants, which did 
not allow us a moment’s undisturbed repose, and even 
during our short stay they made several successful 
attacks not only upon part of our luggage, but even 
of my dress. | 

When we set out again, at an early hour in th 
afternoon, numerous pools of water along the road 
testified to the presence of the rainy season ; and the 
village Maska, which we passed soon afterwards, was 
surrounded with corn and cotton-fields as well as by 
rich green pasture-grounds. The path was well fre- 
quented. We met first a horseman of the sheikh sent 
as a messenger to Ujé, with the order to call in the 
numerous horse of that district; and Billama was of 
opinion that his master had thoughts of arranging 
the affairs of Khadéja. Further on we met a troop 
of Shiuwa women, who, in a mournful song, lamented 
the death of one of their companions. They passed 
us too rapidly to allow the words of their song to be 
distinctly heard. 

The country on our left, and that on our right, 
showed a remarkable contrast; for while, on our left, 
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corn-fields, fine pasture-grounds, and villages succeeded 
each other, on the right an immense ghadir, or firki, 
still dry, and only sparingly covered here and there 
with a little coarse herbage, stretched out to an im- 
measurable distance. At an early hour in the after- 
noon, deviating a little from the path, we turned 
into the village of Kalluwa Grémari, which belongs to 
‘Abd e’ Rahman, the second brother of Sheikh ‘Omar, 
and found the male inhabitants of the village sitting 
in the shade of a chédia or caoutchouc-tree, busily 
employed in making wickerwork. However, they 
proved too clearly that we had entered the inhos- 
pitable zone in the neighbourhood of the capital; 
observing, with great coolness, that the sun was as yet 
high, and would enable us still to make a good march 
to some other place, they would hear nothing of our 
quartering in their village. But Billama was not the 
man to be laughed at; and, riding through the midst of 
them, he took possession for me of one of the best huts. 
I could not, in truth, approve of this despotical mode 
of dealing; but I was too weak to run the risk of 
spending a night in my tent on the damp ground. 
The villagers seemed to be drained to the utmost by 
their gracious lord, and did not possess a single cow ; 
even fowls were scarcely to be seen. 

In the evening I was greatly amused, at first, by 
the noisy hum of a “makaranchi,” or school, close to 
my hut, where, round a large fire, some six or seven 
boys were repeating, at the highest pitch of their 
voices, and with utter disregard of the sense, a few 
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verses of the Kurdn, which in the daytime they had 
been taught to read by their master, who, doubtless, 
understood them as little as the boys themselves; but 
by degrees the noise became almost insupportable. 
It is generally thought in Europe, that a schoolboy is 
too much tormented; but these poor African boys, 
for the little they learn, are worried still more—at 
least, I have often found them in the cold season, and 
with scarcely a rag of a shirt on, sitting round a 
miserable fire as early as four o’clock in the morning, 
learning their lessons. Besides, they have to perform 
all sorts of menial service for the master, and are 
often treated no better than slaves. 

Monday, Lhe country which we passed in the 

July 2lst. morning presented more pasture-grounds 
than cultivated lands; and after a little while I turned, 
with my companion, out of our path, to the left, 
towards a small encampment or “beri Shtwabe” of 
the Kehdlemi, a Shuiwa or Arab tribe, where, for 
three large beads, called ‘‘nejum,” we bought a little 
fresh milk. On this occasion I learned from Billama, 
that the Shuwa or native Arabs settled in the district 
of Ujé belong to the tribe of the Saraji, while the 
Sugtla and the Salamat have their camping-grounds 
further east. | 

The country became rather dreary, black “ firki”- 
ground and sandy soil alternately succeeding each 
other; and traffic there was none. But when we 
reached the well of Maira, a considerable place which 
we passed on our left hand, the path became animated 
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from an interesting cause, a whole village or “ beri” 
of wandering Arabs passing through in search of 
fresh pasture-grounds to the west. Hach mistress of 
a family was sitting on the top of her best household 
furniture, which was carefully packed on the backs 
of the cattle, and covered with hides, while a female 
slave followed her, sitting astride on the less valuable 
gear and the poles with pots and other such utensils ; 
but, distinguished above all by the harness of her 
bullock, the neat arrangement of her seat, a leather 
tent-like covering over her head, and the stoutness 
of her own person, sat the wife of the chief. Most 
of these women, however, were rather slender than 
otherwise, testifying to the sound and well-preserved 
national taste of these Arabs. They never veil the 
face, and their dress is simple and decent; but they 
are not nearly so tidy as the Fulfulde ladies. Most 
of the men followed at a great distance with the 
flocks of goats and sheep. 

When this interesting procession had passed by, 
the monotony of the country was more intensely felt. 
The proud Kanuri of the towns mock the inhabitants 
of these districts, who have nothing but a few cattle 
and goats, with the verse: “ Sémma billani— beri 
kani” (‘‘ This is the whole of my town— cattle and 
goats ;” or, in other words, “The town and moat, 
two cows anda goat”). The poor stunted mimosas 
had been cut down in many places, in order that 
the whole tract being changed into a quagmire or 
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swamp, it might be sown with the peculiar kind of 
holcus called “ masakwa4” (Holcus cernuus); and then 
these black, dismal-looking plains become one field 
of life and wealth. This remarkable change in the 
aspect of the country, and this second harvest, which 
takes place in the middle of the cold season, and by 
which the firki, or firgi, becomes a firgi mosogabe 
(masakwabe), I shall have to describe in another 
place. 

We then entered a well-cultivated and thickly-in- 
habited district called Yelé, where it was a novelty 
to be obliged to draw water from the well or bar- 
rem Yelé; for since reaching Ujé on our journey out 
we had constantly met waterpools or small rivulets, 
from which we took our supply, and even the well at 
Maira was rendered quite superfluous by a large tank 
close by. However, I have already had occasion to 
observe that the water from these stagnant pools is 
anything but wholesome, particularly after the rainy 
season, when they receive no further supply; and I 
have no doubt that the drinking of such water is the 
principal, if not the only cause of that dreadful and 
wide-spread disease (the “farantit” or “artiig” — 
“ngiduwi” in Kantri—“ the misery”) which disables 
the working man, and makes him a poor wretched 
being—the guineaworm, which is sure to be met 
with in at least one out of three persons who travel 
a great deal, through the whole of Central Africa. 
I never met with an instance of this disease in a 
woman. It seemed to me, too, as if the pagans, 
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whose nakedness exposed all their limbs to view, 
suffered less from it. 

There seemed to be no superfluous supply of water 
in the district through which our road then lay, 
which appeared as dry as I had left it, only thinly 
scattered and lonely blades of grass shooting up here 
and there; but yet there was a favoured spot where 
the road from Marte to Aldrge crossed our path, 
adorned with fine, wide-spreading tamarind-trees, 
and rain-clouds were approaching from the east to 
fertilize the soil, and make it capable of production. 
We therefore hurried on, and took shelter in the 
village Mallem-Shishi, in order to let the storm pass 
over; our hut, however, was so incapable of resisting 
heavy rain, that as soon as the storm broke out we 
were almost swamped. The carelessness with which 
the houses of the natives are built in this region 
is an unmistakable evidence of the difference of the 
climate; on the other side, we have seen the neat 
huts of the people of Fumbina, and we shall see 
those of the despised pagan natives of Musgu. The 
people assured me that this was the first regular rain 
which they had had this year, the first preparatory 
shower having fallen thirty days ago, and the second 
two days ago. 

The clouds having taken a southerly direction, we 
started forth in the afternoon, after some hesitation, 
but had scarcely been an hour on the march, and were 
Just in the middle of a wide dismal-looking ghadir or 


firki, when the clouds, having gathered again over our 
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heads, poured down violent torrents of rain, so that 
in a few moments the whole country looked like a 
lake, and our progress was excessively difficult. At 
length, after an hour and a half, in the most un- 
comfortable state we reached the village Kiryummuwa, 
where I was quartered in a rather magnificent but as 
yet unfinished hut of clay, and endeavoured to dry 
my wet clothes as well as I could. 

We were now only one day’s march from Kukawa ; 
and we started early the next morning, in order to” 
reach home before night. The neighbourhood of the 
capital had been sufficiently indicated already during 
the last day’s march by the dum-bushes, which, with 
the melancholy Asclepzas gigantea, might well de- 
corate the scutcheon of Kukawa—with more justice, 
indeed, than the kuka, or monkey-bread tree, from 
which the name was taken, but of which but a few 
poor stunted specimens are to be seen in the courtyard 
of the palace in the eastern town. 

We had scarcely gone a mile when we met the first 
body of Shiiwa, men and women, who were returning 
with their unloaded pack-oxen from the great Monday 
market of the capital; and then the string of market- 
people on their way to their respective homes was 
almost uninterrupted. While our people followed 
the road, Billama and I turned off a little to the left, 
in order to pay a visit to the mayor of Munghono 
and obtain a cool drink; for since I had had the fever 
I suffered greatly from thirst, and the water from the 
wells in general, as preserving a mean temperature 
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of about 80 degrees, was quite tepid. The place hes 
in an elevated position ; and on its south side there is 
a hollow, where wheat and onions are cultivated after 
the rainy season, while another cavity surrounding it 
on the north and east sides, and where at present only 
small separate water-pools are collecting, forms, later 
in the season, one continuous lake. There isa greatdeal 
of iron-stone, ‘ kau suwa,” hereabouts; and it is used 
by the native blacksmiths, though it affords but an in- 
ferior sort of metal — far inferior to the excellent iron, 
the “ su-bultu,” of Bubanjidda. While passing through 
the place, I was greatly struck with the variety which 
the roofs of the huts exhibited, and made a slight 
sketch of them. 


Munghono, which is likewise the name of the whole 
district, has been a place of importance from early 
times, and is often mentioned in the history of the 
Boérnu kings. After the richness of natural forms 
which I had beheld in A’damawa, the country seemed 
extremely monotonous, there being nothing whatever 
to cheer the eye except the blossom of the mimosas, 
which spread a sweet scent all around. We encamped 
during the hot hours of the day near the well of 
Kaine, where we had great difficulty in supplying 
ourselves with water from the well, while a little 


later in the season a large lake is formed here: for 
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Africa is the region of contrasts as well in nature as 
in human life. 

When we set out again from this place, people from 
the town, who had been informed of our approach, 
came to meet us; and I heard, to my great satis- 
faction, that the crafty Arab Mohammed el Mugharbi, 
whom I had already met in Gummel, had at length 
arrived with the merchandise confided to his care, the 
nominal value of which was 100/. sterling, so that 
there was at least some hope of being able to carry 
on the mission on a small scale. 

But I could not but feel pleased with my reception 
on returning to head quarters in this part of the 
world; for when we approached the southern gate of 
the town, three horsemen, who were stationed there, 
came galloping up to me, and having saluted me with 
their spears raised, placed themselves in front, and in 
stately procession led me through the town to my 
house, where I was soon regaled with a plentiful 
supper sent by the vizier. I afterwards perceived 
that he had expected me to pay him my respects the 
same evening; but, as I felt very weak, I deferred the 
visit till the next morning, when, on his return from 
an early visit to the sheikh, he gave me an audience in 
the presence of all the people. Having expressed his 
sorrow at my reduced state, and having inquired how 
I had been received in A’damawa, he entered, with 
apparent delight, into a long conversation with me re- 
specting the form of the earth and the whole system of 
the world. On being asked what I now intended to 
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do, I replied that it was my design, after having 
made the tour of the lake, to try to penetrate into 
the regions south of Bagirmi. He immediately ex- 
pressed his doubts as to the possibility of going round 
the lake as far as the Bahar el Ghazal, but promised to 
further my plans as far as possible, although he 
thought that I had done enough already, and should 
rather think of returning home safely with the results 
of my labours; for seeing me so weak during the 
first rainy season which I was spending in these 
regions, he was afraid that something might happen 
to me. 

Well satisfied with this audience, I returned to my 
quarters and wrote a short report to H. M.’s govern- 
ment, of the results of my journey, informing them 
that my most deeply-cherished hopes with regard to 
that river in the south had been surpassed, and re- 
questing them to send an expedition in order to verify 
its identity with the so-called Chadda. This report, 
which was sent off by a courier a day or two before 
Mr. Overweg’s return from his navigation of the 
lake, and which was overtaken by a messenger with 
a short account of his survey, created general satis- 
faction in Europe, and procured for me the confidence 
of H.M.’s government. Meanwhile I endeavoured to 
arrange the pecuniary affairs of the mission as well as 
I could. 
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JT. — Quarters oF THE Town or KATSENA. 


AMBUTEY, or Mbutéy, the oldest quarter; Tédo-miélle*, 
Bar-hemawa, Suafawa, Rimi-n-Sdmbari, Darma, Tiidduwa- 
Andbara, Tokdwa, Chidefiwa, Rimi-n-Gilladu, Uché- 
albéba, Mégoba alhaindu, Tawatinket, Sdfo-kaswa, Mesdl- 
lachi-n-Kéura, Dtiirrima-n-taékelme (the shoemakers’ quarter), 
Ungwa Debbésa, Kameyadwa, Shibdiwa, Dabera, Tafi da 
rawa (‘‘clapping hands and dancing ”—a very merry quarter, 
as it seems), Ungwa-n-bardye, Ungwa Déka, Sabbera, Me- 
hédi, Ungwa Kaka, Chefendwa, Léloki-n-da-n-al barka, 
Ungwa Saka, Ungwa da-n-allé (probably the schoolmasters’t 
quarter), Ya-aura, Yansabéni, Dambo, Sdnkurdé, Ungwa 
Beréberé (the quarter of the Bérnu people), Gamberdwa, 
Léloki-n-akochi, Barasdki, Rimi-n-dferga, Tydde Liffeda, 
Unegwa Sherifiwa, Limawa, Chédia§ Akanzem, Kéfa Tiluwi, 


Gogari, Réri-n-wuari, Jagabanchi, Addemundwa, Doddwa 
fan) I 2 ra) c) 


* This name seems to have evident relation to Mélle, or Malle, 
the foreigners from that country probably living in this part of 
the town. 

{| The form of the name seems to be Mandingo, while the root 
calls to mind Tawat. “ Nke” in Mandingo means “ inhabitants.” 
It is not impossible that the quarter of the Tawati in K4tsena was 
honoured with the same name which in former times it had in 
Mélle. 

t Or more properly “the schoolboys’.” “ Da-n-allé” means 
“the son of the writing-board.” 

§ “ Chédia,” in Kantri “jéja,” is the caoutchouc-tree. 
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Kachimbe, Yankéwuré, Masandwa, Muskdni, Cheferawa, 
Léloki-n-Kabdwa, Gafay, Ungwa Chédia, Kokoyawa, Jang- 
wiki, Jangoziwa, Mesdllachi-n-Géberéwa (the mosque of 
the Géber people), Faskari, Zézagau, Ditirrimi-n-shéuru*, 
Kontardwa, Sakawa, Kofa-n-Ydandaka, Ungwa Ko6ani, or 
Kwani (probably the quarter of the Koana or Kwana peo- 
ple), Doréwa, Sabberdwa, Jambira, Makera-n-ow6, Makera- 
chinki, Daugaumu, Yagabdnchi, Yardéngway, Mallemi-n-. 
daiwa, Bokudawa, Kantamawa, Békurawa, Bindawa, Marea, 
Ungwa Turdwa (the quarter of the Arabs), Ungwa Sirdi 
(the saddlers’ quarter), Ungwa Yatawa, Jambarawa, Yango- 
ziwa, Jembirdwa (different from Jamberéwa), Machika, 
Samri, Arbabejéri; then the quarters lying close to the dif- 
ferent gates of the town, and called after them the Kofa-n- 
Giga, K. Samri, K. Dyrbi, K. Marisa, K. Kaura, K. Ga- 
zabi, K. Kéya, K. Yéndaka. Further, the quarters 
Léloki-n-kari, Jembisa, Kétukam, Yanguzéli, Kégo, Gulbi, 
Jinu, Kéyiba, Kusertwa fodt (the four corners), I’nchide yaki, 
Duggul, Amorébbi, Danréri, Dandinki, Turkéwa, Haski-n- 
kdura, Saba-n-baéuri, Ungdéllo or Ngéllo, Adyrjaéwa, Ombuwa- 
may, Ansdga, Jinu, Mbdnau, Atra, Dansagi, Dankashi, 
Bagada, Boway, Shénteli kérama, Shénteli bab4, Grdssemi, 
Magaji-Ediris, Gagi, Mejébbama, Maérind4-dan-Ga4mmu, Ji- 
rayi-baba-n-Hausa, Kammasdwa, Dansakawu, Sakaydwa, 
Marina dan marina, Tokkuméawa, Damboékulum, Marrakéda, 
Kokéchiké, Propporokéya, Barazakaiia, Tebki-n-chémi, 
Fari-n-yaro, Kadam baki-n-gulbi, Yawal-khawdri, Baskoréye, 
Kautawa, Rikum, Gdéngom, Daggabawa, Kasdiwa, Bagau~ 
zamawa, IlsAwa, Chiserakawa, Komming, Hannuzerdwa, 
Gulbawa, Hannini-basara, Moichi, Rimaye-algdri, Zamba- 
daiwa, Baskorawa, Mariyad4awa. These are the names of the 
larger quarters of the town; but there are still a good many 
smaller ones. 


* “Duarrimi” is a kind of tree; and durrimi-n-sh4uru means a 
tree of this sort under which councils were held. 
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IJ.—Curer PLACES IN THE PROVINCE OF KATSENA. 


The names of the principal places belonging to the pro- 
vince of Katsena are as follows: —On the west side of the 
capital: Jengéfi, Yangéro, Biggaji, Baréwa, Kangwa, 
Kangwé4ji, Zéuri, Kurfi or Kiurrefi, Shafo, Rawani, Kisa, 
Komi, Atagariwa, Kabakawa, Sori, Tstni, U/ruma, U’mma- 
dawu, Kégo, Faskari, Tsaskia, Sakka, Gunki, Runka, Taka- 
bawa, Dyrri, Guzorawa, Automaki, Motazu, Sayaya, Kardfi, 
Géza, Raweé, Ganwa, Fari-n-ria, Kadéndani, Doka, Maji, 
Sabéngari, Yatawa, Kadakawa, Shibdawa, Bindawa, Kamri, 
Tama, Kusdda, Kafarda, Yakofawa, Ingawa or Ngdwa, Dori, 
Jani, Dawané, Yame, Duwang, Koeadd, Ajiyawa, Danyeim, 
Rintinguz4, Kuragdé, Kaita, Sabi, Kurfandu, Yandaki, Shin- 
kafi, Kotyi, Berda, Mokorda, Tundni, Bai, Kofi, Kiartufé, 
Tstintsuwa, Ttrajé, Masabé, Lagéru, Kéddu, Kotta, Mém- 
mara, Mani, Tawardé, Jéndodé, Dichi-n-raga, Tamalldwa, 
Sandawa, Tabani, Baréruwa, Goranzim. On the east side 
there are: Kaya, Yame (different from that above men- 
tioned), Dagésami, Debbawa, Mashi, I’lel-dégalt, Ilel-labi- 
kara, Male-yabani, Yoyo, Gaérwa, Baikuraé, Chille, Dankar, 
Tiina, Yéndaka, Rama, Merédabay; Musdwa, Dangdli, Ta- 
fashia, Kurkojango, Dayay, Sabé-n-birni, Gangara, Seéya, 
Mahtta, Dandamay, Karremi, Danty¥tturu, Danji, Hiriy4, 
Maska, Gézeki, Diya, Darwa, Tadu, Shenéli, Yangéme, 
Babélkaz4, Dahaukadaé, Kuchéri, Kéruméwa, Machika, 
Kiyéra, Baskari, Zagami, Sakaférda, Keffi-n-deii, Keffii Pok- 
kwa, Keffi Sille; Tsdé, Kinduré, Yashé; Garti-n-Senina, 
Karadiwa, Taku, Lugeul, Kankara dan Jémmaka, Totali, 
Fara, Zégani, O’naka, Riiwafi, A’jej4, SAbberé, Ganki, Birki, 
Minir, Téura, Dabawa, Shéni, A’demté. Towards Daura 
there are: Dantdétoni, Danddre, Bene, Karéfi, Makera, Yen- 
tomaki, Dakkaruwé, Sheléri, Samri, Lambisa, Tuddu, another 
Shéni, Dankada, Faskali, Koyéllo, birni-n-Gwari, Maddéddo, 
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Iil.— Curr Paces iN THE Province oF Kané, AND RovuTES 
DIVERGING FROM KaNno6 IN VARIOUS DIRECTIONS, PRINCIPALLY 
TOWARDS THE SOUTH. 


As for the province of Kané, it comprises a very fertile 
district of considerable extent, with the following walled 
towns: Yerima, Gérki, Zénkara, Yafen, Ringim, Diashi, 
Géa, Gérko, Dell, Udil, Taura, Ktira (a place particularly 
famous for the beauty of its dyed cloth), Sakwa, Bebéji, 
Rimangadé, Dawaki, Gédia, Bishi, Geziwa, Zakeré, Kalh, 
Méjia, Méga, Merké, Takay, Sangaya (the place touched at 
by Clapperton), and the governor’s two pleasure towns 
Gégem and Fanisé. 

Besides these walled towns, the most considerable places of 
the province are as follows: Ungégo, Dawano, Zabendwa, 
Gezé, Wottari, Géra, Madobi, Salanta, Ammagwa, Dadi-n- 
diinia, GabezAwa, Déko, Kwinke-alla, Dangaydme, Gur- 
jawa, Zongonkilli, Abegdéni, Sakwa-n-Kumboto, Zango, 
Gezi, Rafi mallem, Rimi-n-Asben4wa, Daw4ki, Guné, Rand 
(the town mentioned in p. 72., as having formerly been the 
seat of a kingdom or principality by itself), Ténneger, Kiyawa, 
Kadwawa, Takalafia, Katakata, Gazdbi (a village consisting 
of scattered groups), Danzdéshia, Gul, Gani, Tamberdwa, 
Dahasa, Gorzo, Kardye, Kafi-n-Agtir, Rukadawa, Béda, 
Tariva, F4ki, Koki, Dawaki-n-Dambambara (properly Da-n- 
Bambara), Katéngerdwe, Katanga-baba, Katénga-kdramé, 
Katkazuba, Mallem, Kwiwa, Bunkori (a considerable market- 
place, with much cultivation of rice), Ya-n-kasari, Tuddum 
Billané, Bacherawa, Yamata, Demé, Demé-n-da-n-karfi, 
Tunfafi, Kuddadefawa, Zango-n-da-n-A’udu, Paginkayi, Ja- 
jira, Fofa, Dangigwa, Zango Mala A’udu, Jelli, Madachi, 
Makodé, Konshi-n-gwarta, Yakasé, Yola, and others. 

I will here add some of the chief routes connecting Kané 
with the principal places around, and which will best show 
its central situation. As for the routes to Kikawa, of which 
I forwarded an account to Europe in 1851, I shall omit them, 
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as I had myself repeatedly sufficient occasion to become ac- 
quainted with this tract from my own observations. The 
route by Khadéja has been united with my own route. 

I first give the route from Kano to Zinder, the north- 
westernmost place of the empire of Boérnu, by way of Ka- 
zaure : — 


Ist day. Makéda, a large open place, consisting of cottages 
with clay walls and thatched roofs. The country 
level and densely inhabited. Arrive about the dser. 

2nd. Kazaure, residence of the governor Dambo, formerly 
in direct dependence upon Sdkoto, but at present in 
a certain degree of subordination to Kandé. The 
town is surrounded with a clay wall, and but thinly 
inhabited. A market is held every Monday. The 
neighbourhood of the town is rocky, and the country 
intervening between Kazdure and Makdéda thickly 
covered with wood, without cultivation or an in- 
habited spot. 

3rd. Mazannia, a large place surrounded with a “kéfi” or 
stockade, said to be larger than Tasdwa; but the 
government of the town is generally divided, half 
of it belonging to Daura, and the other half to 
Bornu. 

4th. Magariya, a large place with a kéffi, only about fifteen 
miles from the former. The surrounding country all 
covered with forest. 

5th. Zinder, about aser. There are no villages on the road 
except near Zinder. 


I now add the road from Kazdure to Daéura, and from Daura 
to Zinder. JXeeping in a north-westerly direction from Ka- 
ziure, you reach on the first day, about aser, SAndamu, an 
ancient town of considerable size, but with few inhabitants, 
and enter, on the following day, the town of Daura, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The town of Daura, which, as 
I have observed (p. 72.), is one of the oldest, if not the very 
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oldest* settlement of the Héusa people; and here too the 
Isl4m seems to have been introduced at an earlier date, cer- 
tainly not later than its introduction into Katsena by the 
grandson of Maghili, the missionary, as is stated, having 
been a man from Baghdad, of the name of Mohammed ‘Ali, 
who killed the dod6, or the old fetish lion. I have already 
mentioned the magic well; and there are many other in- 
teresting traditions current with regard to the older history 
of the place. Ddaura is a large town, surrounded with a 
strong clay wall in good repair, but is only thinly inhabited, 
and the Thursday market is of no importance. It is the 
capital of a province, and the residence of a governor depen- 
dent only on the Emir el Miimenin, and would certainly have 
been visited by me in one of my wanderings, if the governor, 
whose name is the same as that of the governor of Katsena 
(Mohammed Béllo), and whose character is much worse, had 
not been notorious as an energetic and warlike, but unjust 
and rapacious fellow, with whom it would be more difficult 
to deal than with the highway robbers in the wilderness of 
Daénkama. But I recommend this place strongly to the 
notice of future travellers, as a great many native stories 
relate to it. It was once conquered by a prince of Maniyé 
named Sdriyd6. All the country around is at present a 
wilderness; and there is very little cultivation. 

Going from Daura to Zinder in a N.N.E. direction, you 
sleep the first night in Karni, or Karreni, a small village sur- 
rounded with a stockade, being the frontier-place of the pro- 
vince of Daura in this direction. It is situated in the midst 
of the forest, and is distant from the capital about six hours. 


2nd day. Arrive at an early hour in the forenoon at Mashi, 
a small place surrounded with a stockade, and be 
longing to Zinder. Every Wednesday a market is 
held here. 


* Tt is a difficult question, as I have said already, whether 
Daura be identical with the Daur mentioned by El Bekri; but I 
think it is not. It was in former times a chief place of the 
Diggera. 


my ve 
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3rd. About aser arrive at Baki, a large place surrounded 
with a “ kéfhi.” 

4th. Before noon arrive in Zinder. There are no villages 
on this road. 


I now proceed to give the routes from Kano towards the 
Bénuwé, which has been called Tshadda or Chadda in its 
lower course, merely from mistake, I think, while it has several 
other names. Zariya, or Z6z6, the capital of the province 
of Zegzee, was visited by Clapperton on his second journey ; 
and its latitude can be laid down with certainty, its longitude 
with approximate correctness.* From this place some im- 
portant routes, very frequently taken by native traders, and 
even sometimes by enterprising Arabs, branch off towards 
the places in the vicinity of the above-mentioned river. On 
the other hand, we have now, by Mr. Vogel’s observations, 
the exact position of Yakoba, the capital of the province 
Bolébold, or Bauchi, and therefore generally called “ Gard- 
n-Bauchi ;” so that the most important places between Kan6é 
and the river can be laid down with tolerable exactness. I 
will here only remark, that the general features of my hydro- 
graphical sketch of this district in 1852 have been entirely 
confirmed by Mr. Vogel’s observations, from which, although 
they are as yet very insufficiently known, it is clear that the 
central part of Bauchi, in which Yakoba is situated, is a high 
rocky plateau, the central ridge of which evidently forms the 
water-parting of the various rivers in opposite directions—the 
head-waters of the komaédugu of Bérnu (generally called 
Yéou) towards the east, the Kadina and Gurara (the Rari of 
Richard Lander), which unite near Birni-n-G wari, towards the 
west, and a branch of the Benuwé, running first to the east 
and then turning southwards. The two most important 


* Zariya has been recently (end of 1855) visited by Mr. Vogel ; 
but his astronomical observations have not yet been received. 
However, it appears from what he says, that all the water here- 
around is drained toward the Kwara, and not towards the ko- 
maédugu of Boérnu. 
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points with regard to the connection of Kané, Zaériya, and 
YAkoba with the lower course of the Bénuwé, are the towns 
of Kéffi-n-Abdezénga and Léafiya Beréberé, while the latter 
of these places is also one of the chief centres whence spreads 
the dominion of the Filbe, with misery and devastation, over 
the neighbouring tribes. 

I will here give the route from Kané by way of Zariya 
to Kéffi-n-Abdezénga, which goes from Zariya almost di- 
rectly southward. ‘The stations are very short. 


Ist day. Madobi, a place with a market. Pass in the morn- 
ing the “ kogi,” or kogi-n-Kané. 
2nd. Reach Bebéji about ten o’clock a. m.* 
3rd. About one o’clock P.M. arrive at Rimi-n-K4ura, a 
group of villages with a rivulet running east. 
4th. About nine o’clock a.m. reach Baéki-n-Kaminda, a 
cluster of scattered villages, called by this name 
from a rivulet Kaminda or Kamanda, which skirts it. 
5th. About eleven o’clock A.M. reach a walled town called 
Da-n-Séshia, rich in date-trees. Here is the frontier 
of the province of Kané towards that of Zariya, 
marked by a large “‘ ktirremi” dry in summer. 
6th. A little after noon reach a small river called Kubié- 
tutu, running east, but afterwards turning south 
and joining the Kadina, which drains all this part of 
the country. On the bank of the rivulet is a village 
called Anshé. | 
7th. About 11 o’clock A.M., after a journey through a 
woody country, reach Rima, a large place but thinly 
inhabited, and surrounded with walls in decay. 
8th. About the same hour you reach a walled place called 
Likéro, where a market is held every other day. 
All the country is thickly wooded and uncultivated. 
9th. Between nine and ten o’clock in the morning, after 


* Bebéji has been visited, and probably astronomically fixed, by 
Mr. Vogel. 


10th. 


11th. 


12th. 


13th. 


14th. 
15th. 


16th. 


17th. 


18th. 


19th. 


20th. 


21st. 
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having crossed a rivulet which sometimes presents 
difficulty in the rainy season, you arrive at Zariya. 

About noon arrive at a village called Ungwa A’rendé. 
Small waterpools on the road. 

About eleven o’clock a.m. reach Kaséllu, a walled place 
with the wall in a state of decay, and with a market 
held every other day. 

About the same hour arrive at Gimba, a large walled 
place, but thinly inhabited. 

Reach Matari, alarge place. Between Gimba and Ma- 
tari, nearer the latter, is a ktrremi, which during 
the rainy season can be crossed only in boats. 

K4bi, a considerable walled market-place. 

Reach a small village called Kasabé, situated on a 
mountain-range running eastward. The whole 
country 1s mountainous; and a little before you 
reach Kasab6 you pass a high mountain with a vil- 
lage on its top. 

Encamp in the forest called ‘ Dawa-n-serki-n-F4wa,” 
where there is a ktirremi, dry during the hot season. 

A small village of the district Kadara, ravaged by the 
Fialbe. 

During the dry season you reach a place called Jére 
(not Tére), while in the rainy season you encamp 
on the shore of the Gurdra, the chief branch of the 
Kadina, which cannot be crossed but in boats. The 
country mountainous. 

Reach a small village called Kamané; country moun- 
tainous. 

A small place called Kateri, situated on a kogi, with 
water at all seasons of the year, and well wooded. 
It joins the Gurara. 

A straggling village called Géla-minda, inhabited en- 
tirely by Fdlbe or Féllani. The country level, 
with mountains in the distance. 
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22nd. Kogaro, a considerable market place; country moun- 
tainous, irrigated by many streamlets. 

23rd. Fajari, a small place with a wall in decay ; country level, 
with plenty of water. 

24th. Bagdji, a considerable walled market-place. 

25th. Kéffi-n-Abdezénga, a large place, where a market is 
held every day. The country in general is flat, with 
a high mountain to the west. Plenty of water- 
courses. 

Lafiya Beréberé, originally a colony of the Bérnu people, 
called Beréberé by the Héusdwa, is five days E.S.E. from 
Kéffi-n-Abdezénga, and two days and a half from a place 
called Toni, between Darréro and Kéffi. Darréro was 
visited by Richard Lander, who calls it Danroro; but this 
place, as well as the important place Katab (called by him 
Kuttup), has been laid down very erroneously from his in- 
dications. I therefore give here the 


Route rrom ZAriyA By KaTas To DARRORO; FIRST PART §, E., 
THEN 8.8. E. 


Ist day. Egébbi (called Eyjibi by Lander), a place sur- 
rounded with a wall, but not of large size. 

2nd. Dawaki, a middle-sized place, lying west from Kéuru, a 
town which we shall soon connect with Kané. About 
one day south from Dawéki lies a mountainous 
district, with the village Libélle, inhabited by 
pagans. 

3rd. Shaffero, a place surrounded with a wall, and de- 
pendent on Kéauru. The inhabitants are said to 
eat dogs. 

4th. Encamp on the bank of the river Kadina (baki-n- 
Kadina), with a village N.E. from the river. 

7th. Katab, a district consisting of a great number of ham- 
lets, very rich in honey, and with a good cultivation 
of sorghum, millet, cotton, and sesamum. A small 
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rivulet or torrent intersects the district, running 
towards the north. Pass the two preceding nights in 
two small villages, the names of which my informant 
had forgotten; most probably they are identical 
with Gidan Bakdéya (not G. Banaya) and Kala. One 
long day’s march N.E. from Katab, is the pagan dis- 
trict Shawe, wherein the Kadina is said to take its 
rise. 

8th. Kajé, a village situated on the top of a hill, other 
villages being scattered about in the plain. 

9th. Dangéma, a small slave-village belonging to Darréro, 
situated on the top ofa mountain. About the middle 
of your day’s march you cross the river Gurara, 
running through a deep valley, and forming a cas- 
cade at some distance N.K. from Darréro. It runs 
westward, though in a very winding course, and 
joins the Kadina near the town of Gwari. This is 
evidently the river which Lander calls Raéri, and 
which, its course not being accurately observed by 
him, as he had to cross it repeatedly, has given rise 
to that unfortunate theory of Capt. William Allen, 
with regard to the connection of the Chadda with 
Lake Chad, or rather Tsad. 

10th. Darréro, a town in a strong position, surrounded with 
an artificial wall only on the north side ; still belong- 
ing to the province of Zegzeg. At some distance 
from it, in the plain, there is a new Féllani settle- 
ment called Jemaa-n-Darréro; the word jemmaa, 
or, as it is generally pronounced, jemmara, ‘the con- 
gregation,” being the characteristic word for the re- 
ligious and political reformation of the Filbe. There 
is a direct road from Katab to Jemma, passing by 
the small open place called “ Madawaki-n-mitituwa,” 
where the mountainous district commences. It was 
in Darréro that Richard Lander thought that he was 
but a few miles distant from Yékoba, the capital of 
Bauchi, while in reality he seems to have been, in a 
003 
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direct line, about one hundred miles distant from it; 
and as this line, owing to the mountainous nature of 
the country and the wild and unsubdued spirit of its 
pagan inhabitants, 1s not passable, he was about a 
hundred and sixty miles from it by the ordinary track. 


Tue Route FROM JEMMA‘A-N-DARRORO TO KErFFI-N-ABDEZENGA, 
WITH THE BrancH Roap to LAriyA BEREBERE. 


Ist day. Kogém, a small place on the slope of the mountain, 
and inhabited by slaves. The neighbourhood is 
thickly covered with forest, through which, on the 
west side of the village, the Gurdra winds along, 
being here navigable for boats, at least in the rainy 
season. Arrive at noon. 

2nd. Gwari-n-kirremi, a large open place in the wilderness ; 
no hills. A small torrent runs N.W.in the direction 
of Kateri. About noon. 

3rd. Toni, a large walled place with much cultivation and 
many hamlets dotting the neighbourhood; about 
noon, From hence a road leads to Lafiya Beréberé 
in three days, 5.E. 

4th. Likéro, a large town with a clay wall; the houses 
built half of clay, half of shibki; a good day’s march. 
There is another more circuitous way from Toni to 
Likéro, passing by Tonting-madaki, a place situated 
in a valley with much forest, and not far north from 
two places surrounded with clay walls, one of which is 
called Tonting-wimbay—and by “ Gulbi-n-tinka,” 
a small open place with much cultivation, which has 
received this name from the Hausa travellers, on ac- 
count of its being situated on a small stream (gulbi) 
running northwards. 

5th. Kéffi-n-Abdezénga, a large town surrounded with a clay 
wall, and situated at the eastern foot of the mountains; 
the town partly yumbi, partly shibki, Arrive about 
dhohor. 
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Routes UNITING Kiirri-N-ABDEZENGA WITH TéTO AND 
s FANDA. 
From Kéffi-n-Abdezénga to Této there are several roads, 
the stations of which are at the following places : — 

Ist day. Gongdndara, a large place with a wall in decay. 
Plenty of water; the mountains are at some dis- 
tance. : 

2nd. Gwagwa, a middle-sized town surrounded with a clay 
wall; to the east a considerable mountain-group. 

3rd. Témma, a large walled place in a plain with much 
water. 

4th. Dégeri, a place of middle size, the frontier-place (in 
1851) of the extensive province of Zegzeg, and of 
the independent kingdom of Fanda.* 

5th. O’gobe, a large walled market-place belonging to 
Této.f The neighbourhood is a plain abounding in 

water. 

6th. Gané, a considerable open place; country flat; plenty 
of trees, particularly of those called maja. 

7th. Enter Této in the morning. 

Another road, sometimes uniting with the former, at others 
diverging from it, passes by the following places : 

Ist day. Yankardé; short march. 

2nd. Gwagwa; short march. 

3rd. Békoko. 

Ath. A large village of the Basa; about noon. 

5th. A large town situated in a plain, and surrounded with a 
clay wall; the inhabitants speak the Basa language, 
but pay tribute to Zariya. My informant called this 


* Fanda, conquered in 1853 by the Falbe of Zariya by treachery. 
{ Is this town identical with the place called by the Hausa- 
fataki “ gari-n-serki-n-Fawa” ? 
004 
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town Gorgdéndara; but I think he must be mis- 
taken. ) 

6th. Wari, a large open place with much cultivation of 
corn; the whole country is flat, Arrive about noon. | 

7th. Kargo, a village. The country level, and covered 
with forest. 

8th. Gwiri-n-Kargo, a village, the frontier-place of the 
territory of Zegzeg (that is to say, in 1851; but since 
the end of the year 1853, it appears, both from 
what Dr. Baikie and his companions learnt on their 
interesting and successful expedition up the river 
Bénuwé, and from what I myself heard on my return 
to Kan6 from my journey to Timbiktu, that the 
Filbe, partly by treachery, partly by warfare, have 
made great progress in this direction, extending their 
depredations to the very bank of the river), A 
small stream or torrent skirts the side of the village, 
running towards the Kadina; here is more cultiva- 
tion. Arrive in the forenoon. 

Sth. Another open village of the Basa, with a good deal of 
cultivation; arrive about noon. 

10th. Ungwa Limang, a small village inhabited by the 
people of the prince of Této; rocky ground, and a 
small rivulet or brook. 
11th. About two o’clock in the afternoon arrive in Této, a 

large town protected on the west side by a woody fad- 
dama or valley, and on the other sides surrounded with 
a clay wall. The town is said to be of about the 
same enormous dimensions as Kané (that is to say, 
about fifteen miles in circuit), but more densely in- 
habited, and divided into two distinct quarters, the 
western and the eastern, the former being inhabited by 
the natives, or the Katawa*, as they are called by the 


* Katawa is the Hausa name for the people of I’gbira, the 
country itself being called Kata or Koté, as in Kott-n-karfi = 
iron district, Rugga n-Kotu. 
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Hausa people, who have a distinct language (pro- 
bably related to the Basa and Nipe languages), and 
are pagans ; while the eastern quarter is the dwelling- 
place of the Moslemin, viz. people from Katsena, 
Kand, and Boérnu, who have a chief for themselves, 
called el Imim, a name corrupted by the Hausa 
people into that of Limang. This Limang is re- 
garded in general by the travellers as the prince; 
but, according to more accurate information, the 
town and province of Této seems to be under the 
direct government of the sultan of Tanda (not Fanda), 
whose name is Shémmage, and who receives a great 
quantity of European goods, chiefly muskets, which 
form his strength, from the inhabitants of Tagara or 
Kott-n-karfi, as the district is generally called by 
the Hausa people, near the junction of the Bénuwé 
with the Kwara. This prince, by his energy and 
watchfulness, had kept the conquering Fiilbe in 
awe; and he prohibited, with the utmost diligence, 
suspicious people from being admitted into his town. 
Fle may therefore, even after the fall of Fanda or 
Panda, which was in a wretched condition, and was 
taken by treachery in the beginning of 1853, have 
preserved his independence; but I am not quite 
sure about it. Be this as it may, surrounded on all 
sides by enemies, he will scarcely be able to hold out 
long. Toto, as far as I was able to make out (al- 
though there does not appear to have ever been much 
intercourse between the two towns), is distantdrom 
Fanda from thirty to thirty-five miles E.N.E. It 
is, besides, three days from Kott-n-karfi, a place 
the position of which is well established, and four 
days from Sansan Ederisu, a place likewise well 
known from the Niger expeditions, so that we can 
place Toto with tolerable exactness. 


T here subjoin the itinerary from Toto to Sansan Ederisu :— 
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Ist day. Zangé-n-kara, a village inhabited by Nape people, 
and situated in a valley tolerably wooded. 

2nd. Agdya, a large town surrounded with a clay wall, 
dependent on the governor of Zadriya, but inhabited 
by Ndpe people. Soon after you leave Zangé-n- 
karé in the morning, you cross a river called Girma 
by my informant, who crossed it in a boat; it runs 
northward. ©The country is well cultivated, and 
many villages are scattered about. 

3rd. Kiirremi, a town surrounded with a stockade and a 
clay wall, but of smaller size than Agdya. A small 
rivulet, not navigable, skirts the town, running 
northwards; it is called Kidduba. 

4th. Sansan Ederisu, a large open village not far from the 
shore of the Kwara, opposite E’gga. The country 
well cultivated. 

I will now join Katab with Kano. 


Route FRomM KAno To KATAB. 


Ist day. Bebéji, the town mentioned above ; in the morning 
you cross a small watercourse, with a village on its 
south border, called Baki-n-kogi, then pass Géra, 
and in the afternoon Madobi, with a brook running 
towards Bebéji; arrive here at sunset. 

2nd. Bauda, a large town surrounded with a clay wall, 
and lying around a rocky eminence. In the morn- 
ing cross the rivulet Kamdanda. A short march. 
Béuda is the furthest town of Kané in this direction. 

3rd. Pake, an open place on a deep rivulet, which (often) - 
is not fordable; it runs westward, and seems to be 
identical with the kogi-n-Kubttutu, which is crossed 
on the road from Bebéji to Zariya, near the village 
A’nsho. There are several small hamlets on the 
roadside ; but cultivation is not very extensive. Ar- 
rive a little after noon. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 
8th. 


9th. 
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K6-zintéi, a walled place, the huts consisting of reeds; 
arrive at noon. No village on the road, but a good 
deal of cultivation. 

Zinti, a large walled place with clay houses, on a 
considerable rivulet passing by Zariya, and running 
westward. It is said not to be fordable (probably 
only in the rainy season), two boats being con- 
stantly employed for carrying over travellers. It 
has no fish. I think it is the same river with the 
kogi-n-Gédia, which is crossed on the road from 
Kano to Sabéngari. A short march. 

Kaéuru, a large town surrounded with a clay wall 
and lying on a considerable and navigable rivulet 
running eastward (not westward); arrive in the after- 
noon. The country is covered with dense forest. 

Shaffero, the viliage mentioned in p. 564. 

Gida-n-bakaya, an open village inhabited by pagans, 
but under the dominion of the Falbe; arrive at 
noon, having crossed in the morning the Kadina 
running westward. ‘The country very woody. 

Katab ; pass in the morning the village Kala. 


Route FROM Kano TO YAKOBA. 


lst day. You arrive early in the forenoon at Sakwa, a place 


situated on a running stream called ‘ kogi-n-Sakwa.” 
In the morning you pass the village of Dawaki. 
Sakwa was visited by Clapperton. 


2nd. About two o’clock P.M. arrive at Dell, a considerable 


town said to be larger than Tasawa, after having 
passed another populous place, not much less than 
Dell, called Gérko. The whole country is well 
cultivated; and there is but little jéji, or unculti- 
vated land, on the road. In Réro, S.W. about one 
day from Dell, there are mines. 


3rd. A little after noon arrive at Parna,a place not so 
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large as Dell, and situated at the foot of a mountain, 
by the side of a small rivulet. During the morning 
you pass a village named Gédia, between which and 
P4rna there is a little wilderness. 


4th. At noon you arrive at a place called Tébki (probably 


so called from a pond), situated at the foot of the 
mountains, and the frontier-place between the pro- 
vince of Kané and that of Béuchi. The whole 
march leads through a wild mountainous country, 
covered with wood. 


5th. Arrive in the morning at Sab6-n-gari, a place situated 


in the plain, and important on account of the road 
from Zariya (the details of which I shall directly 
subjoin) joining in this place the track which leads 
from Kan6. The country is well cultivated ; and the 
people during the rainy season dwell in huts, scat- 
tered through the fields, while during the dry 
season they retire to the tops of the mountains. 
Soon after leaving Tébki in the morning, you cross 
a small brook, and then pass a place called Shébshi. 


6th. A place whose name I cannot make out at present. 
7th. Zaranda, a considerable village situated in the plain, 


while towards the east rises a very lofty mountain 
mass, said to be the highest mountain in Bolébolé or 
Bauchi. The whole country is under cultivation; and 
hamlets or small villages are met in every direction. 
Close to Zaranda is a rivulet, said by my informant 
to run eastward.* Arrive in the afternoon. 


8th. Yakoba (thus the name is generally pronounced, al- 


though more correctly the accent ought to be given 
to the second syllable, thus, Yakéba, or rather Ya- 
kfiba) the capital of the province of Boldbolé or 
Bauchi, founded by Yakub the father of the present 


* This is entirely confirmed by Mr. Vogel’s recent exploration. 
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governor Ibrahima. Selman (properly ‘Othman), the 
name given by this informant to the governor, is, I 
think, the name of his brother, who during his long 
absence has the government of the town. The town 
is large, and has twelve gates; there is no running 
water near the town, and the inhabitants supply them- 
selves from rafona, or hollows. All the country is 
under cultivation, and the neighbourhood is rich in 
hamlets. ‘The road keeps along the plain, all laid 
out in fields, shaded with trees. 

The character of this town, which I have thus laid down 
from information, has, in opposition to the prevalent opinion 
that Yakoba is situated on a river, been entirely confirmed by 
Mr. Vogel’s very important journey. Coming from the east, 
he found Yakoba situated on a stony elevated level, without 
any running stream, but well supplied with water, which col- 
lects round the walls of the town. He has found its position 
to be 10° 47’ 30” N. lat., and 9° 28’ 0” E. of Gr. In con- 
sequence of the long absence of the governor Ibrahima (who, 
having sworn not to return to his capital until he shall have 
subdued a warlike pagan tribe, has been living now seven 
years in his “sansdnne,” or encampment, about 65 miles 
N.N.W. from the capital), Mr. Vogel found Yakoba rather 
thinly inhabited. He has not yet forwarded an account of 
the elevation of this place; but I believe that it will not be 
much less than two thousand feet.* 


RoutE FROM KATAB TO YAKOBA. 


Ist day. About aser reach Alhdjji, a considerable village 
belonging to the province of Zegzee, and situated at 


the west foot of a mountain. The whole road leads 
through forest. 


* From Mr. Vogel’s Jast letters it appears that the elevation 
is 2,500 feet. 
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2nd. About noon arrive at Sabd-n-birni, a small village 
consisting of shibki. The road is partly covered 
with forest, and partly cultivated; but there are no 
villages, the people, during the rainy season, coming 
from a great distance to cultivate the country. 

3rd. About noon reach Riruwe, a considerable place sur- 
rounded by an earthen wall, and having a well- 
attended market every Tuesday. Riruwe is at a 
short distance south from Sabé-n-gari; and many 
persons going from Kané to Yakoba, prefer joming 
this road and leaving the other at Sabé-n-gari. 

4th. About one o’clock P.M. reach U’mbutt, or Mbuti, a vil- 
lage situated at the foot of a mountain, on the top of 
which there is another place of the same name. The 
inhabitants, who are very fierce, wear a bone stuck 
through the chin. They do not pay any tribute to 
the Féllani of Zariya nor to those of Yakoba, and 
constantly intercept the communication — as hap- 
pened, indeed, in 1851, during my stay in Kano. 
Near the first village is a rivulet which joins the 
Gurdra, one of the tributary streams of the Kwara. 
The whole march leads through forest. 

5th. About one o’clock P.M. reach WArji, a village situated 
at the foot of a large mountain extending far to the 
west, on the top of which there are other villages of 
the same name, whose inhabitants wage war against 
the Féllani. Informant states that the inhabitants 
of the valley pay tribute to the governor of Kané; 
but I think he means that of Bauchi. Cattle of a 
particular kind called mtiturii are frequent here, 
much smaller than the ox, with shorter legs, without 
the hump, and of a grey colour. I saw a specimen 
of this kind afterwards in Kikawa. 

6th. About aser reach Mélanlawel, a considerable place with 
a clay wall, situated in the plain at the S.E. foot 
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of the large mountain mass already mentioned. The 
whole country is laid out in cultivated fields. 

7th. After aser arrive at Zaranda; the country partly wild 
and partly cultivated. 

8th. At noon reach Yakoba. 


I now proceed to give the routes from different points, ob- 
tained by the construction of the former itineraries, and cor- 
rected also by the recent observations of Huropean travellers, 
to Wuk4ri, the capital of that very interesting country Ko- 
rorofa, which, unfortunately, was not reached by the late 
expedition on the river Bénuwé. 

Close to Lafiya Beréberé, begins the territory of the Déma, 
the capital of which, called likewise Doma (at least by my 
informants), is only one day from Lafiya, and five days from 
Kéffi-n- A bdezénga, the road from this latter place to Déma 
passing by Hariri, a large town still dependent upon Zariya, 
and distant three days from the former, and two from the 
latter town. This Déma is a large walled town ; but already 
in the year 1851 its governor was obliged to pay a small 
tribute to the governor of Zariya. A great number of Nyf- 
fawa, or people from Nie, are said to live here. 

From Déma there seem to be two roads to Wukari, 
although I frankly confess that the information which I 
obtained with regard to them, as well as to other parts of 
Korérofa, was not so clear as I might have wished. One of 
these routes crosses the river at a spot called Chinkay; the 
other does not name the ferry. Chinkay is not among the 
places laid down hereabouts in the survey of the Bénuwé 
expedition; but it is evidently either identical with, or near 
to Anyishi. 

From Déma my informant goes to Kutberé; thence to 
Kadérku (the Bridge), a town belonging to Déma; thence 
to Kiydna, or Keana, a considerable market-place, which he 
ealls ** birni-n-Koroérofa, kasa-n-Bauchi,” the inhabitants pay- 
ing tribute as well to the Pallo governor of Bauchi as to 
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the native king of Korérofa. From this place, which is often 
mentioned in the proceedings of the Bénuwé expedition, my 
informant goes to Tinga, which he calls ‘ Gari-n-gisheri,” 
stating the memorable fact, not mentioned in those proceed- 
ings, that salt is obtained there. Close to Tinga is a kogi 
or rivulet joining the Bénuwé, or rather, I think, a creek of 
the river. My informant then crosses the river and reaches 
Chinkay, which lies at a little distance —as he states, in a 
southerly direction — from a large place called Owi. From 
Chinkay he proceeds to A’kkona, which is evidently identi- 
cal with the Akkwana of Crowther, who, however, does 
not mention the interesting fact that “kohol” or antimony 
is obtained there; from A’kkona to Jiddu (a place not 
mentioned by Crowther), in a locality with small rocky 
mounts starting up from the plain; thence to A’rfu, and 
thence again to Wukari. 

The other shorter route (if, indeed, it be complete) goes 
from Déma to Minchi, which is called “ Birni késa-n-Kiya- 
na,” a walled town of the territory of the Kiyana; thence to 
Agaya (evidently different from the place of the same name 
between Této and H’gga, and therefore by one of my in- 
formants called ‘“ Minchi-n-Agdya); from this directly to 
A’rfu, crossing the Bénuwé somewhere below Anyishi; 
thence by Fiya to Wukari. 

I now give an itinerary from Darréro to Wukari, unfor- 
tunately of the same abridged and incomplete character. Pro- 
ceeding at a slow rate with short stations, my informant goes 
first to a large place called Zingur; thence crossing a small 
rivulet, which he calls by the very unscientific name of 
“ kooi-n-Mamidu” (the river of Makhmad), to Dull, a large 
but dilapidated place dependent on Yakoba; thence to Gar, 
a small place in a mountainous district: thence to Barrum, 
the country continuing mountainous; thence to Gémbat; 
thence to Wa4ze, a very large town, said (probably with some 
exaggeration) to be as large as Kané, and the residence of a 
governor or chief named Hamma ben ‘Abdu. It stands upon 
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a mountain or hill; and a river or creek is said to skirt the 
town. 

This important place can be reached in three good days’ 
marches from Yakoba, sleeping the first night, after a very 
long and fatiguing day’s journey through a mountainous 
country (granite, as it seems), in Gasge, a town as large as 
-Negérnu, inhabited by Fiilbe and native pagans, and the second 
in Yinguru. Ydtnguru is a town inhabited by the conquer- 
ing tribe, while the native pagans live in straggling villages 
along the valleys. This is another long day’s march, and 
the country mountainous. The third day’s journey is shorter ; 
and Waze is reached after about eight hours’ march. In 
the dry season at least, when the river may be easily crossed 
either by swimming or even occasionally by fording it, a good 
tourist will reach Wukdari from Waze in one day. My in- 
formant, proceeding at a slow rate, and perhaps not in a direct 
line, went from this to Daimpar, a place near the Benuwé, 
where it has come under the notice of the Benuwé expedition ; 
then, crossing several creeks which he calls “ rafi-n-dérina,” 
and “ kogi-n-Deni,” and the river itself, passed the places 
Makera, Usé (a small village in the plain), then Aikiri (with 
a kogi) and a place which he calls Zangé Ladan (probably 
the station, “ zangé,” where a toll or tax, “ladén,” is paid, 
and thus at length reached the capital Wukéri. 

I have also a sot-disant itinerary from Lafiya Beréberé to 
Wukari; but I will only name the places situated on this 
route without stating the order in which they succeed each 
other. These are Ovi, which seems to be a large town 
distant one day from A/zzara, which is said to be west 
from Aikiri, the place mentioned above; then Kibi, Déya, 
A’boné, Airo, Kanjé, Agwatashi, Dedderé. 

I will now say a few words about Wukdéri, the capital of 
Korérofa, which it is much to be regretted that the last ex- 
pedition on the river was unable to reach; but the next 
will, I hope, be more successful in this respect™, if they 


* Mr. Vogel also, though some time at Zibu, which he calls 
VOL. II. Loe of 
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have the good fortune of finding the country still in a flourish- 
ing state. Even the name of this important place was scarcely 
known* before my researches in 1851, while the name of the 
country, Korérofa, though well known to former geographers, 
had been erased from recent maps. Wukdri was placed in my 
map close to the river, a few miles only too far north and east ; 
but had I been able to correct it according to my latest in- 
formation, from which I learnt that it lay not on the main 
river itself, but on a small brancht, I should have laid it down 
exactly in the right position. 

Wukari lies on the west side of a small rivulet, called, by 
my Hausa informants, “ kogi-n-Kalim,” which is said to join 
the Bénuwé, or, as the great river is called in at least one of 
the dialects of Korérofa, which seems not to have come under 
the notice of the expedition, “ Zénfir.” In a straight line, 
Wukaéri is only a good morning’s walk (“ tafiyan hantsi”)—that 
is, about ten miles— from the shores of the Bénuwé. The 
town is said to be very large, even larger than Kané; not 
however, like the latter, embracing a wide extent of fields, 
but densely inhabited to the very walls. The people do 
not drink the water of the rivulet which skirts their town, 
but supply their wants from ponds in its interior, proba- 
bly like those in Kané. They are distinguished by their 
dark complexion, and features not disfigured by shash4wa 
or tattooing, by their long hair and their neat shirts, 
or rather plaids, “ zénne,” which they wrap round the body. 
Indeed the inhabitants of Korérofa are celebrated all over 


Chubum, has not been able to reach that important place, (the 
name of which he writes Okale), on account of the flooded state of 
the country. 

* There is some faint indication of such a place in Dupuis’ Re- 
searches; and its name, as Okare, is mentioned by William Allen. 

{| This information, received after I had laid down the map, was, 
however, indicated by Mr. Petermann in the notes accompanying 
his Atlas, p. 11. 
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this part of Africa for their cotton cloth, which is said to 
be of very fine texture, but also very narrow, being only 
the breadth of two fingers. They are said to have a pe- 
culiar kind of cotton called “worzi” by the Arabs, and 
mentioned already by that accurate and princely geographer 
Abii “Obéd Allah el Bekri, in 1068, though without naming 
the district of Negroland where the plant grew*, and not 
without some exaggeration. There seems to be a kind of 
coffee indigenous to the country. A great deal of déya, 
or yam, is cultivated; and ayaba (Musa paradisiaca) seems 
to be the most common tree in the southern provinces. The 
only essential defect under which this nation suffers, besides 
their division into many separate tribes, seems to be the 
despotism of the government, which evidently checks also the 
energy of the people in defending their independence against 
the restless Fulbe, who are constantly gaining ground, and, 
if Her Britannic Majesty’s government do not hasten to 
interfere, will in a very short time take possession of this 
kingdom. 

All the handicrafts, as those of blacksmiths, saddlers, &c., 
are under the immediate control of the king, and can be 
exercised only by his own people. He monopolizes the 
foreign trade, none of his subjects having a right to buy. 
The name of the present king is said to be A’nju Zénki. 
His authority, nevertheless, does not now seem to extend, 
in reality, far beyond the walls of Wukéri; and the Hausa 
traders, while they give him the title of “ serki-n-gulbi” 
(lord of the river), call the governor of Chénkoy, or 
Gonkoy, “ serki-n-géro” (lord of the corn, or rather millet), 
intimating that the country-towns are rather in the hands 
of this latter prince. The inhabitants of Wukéri, as well 
as of the towns in the interior, are expressly stated to be 
armed only with spears, none but the people near the banks 
of the Bénuwé using bows. Small articles are bought and 


* Notices et Extraits, tom. xii. p. 650. 
Pee 
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sold for iron hoes, called “akika,” of which forty will 
buy a slave; more valuable objects are bartered for salt or 
clothes.* 

East, about one day’s journey from Wukari, are said to be 
Juiggum and Génkoy : Jiggum is the name of a considerable 
place; but as for Gonkoy, I was unable to ascertain whether 
it was the name of a district or a town. Gdnkoy is said to 
be three days and a half from Bi-manda, the stations on the 
road being at the villages or towns of U’riy6, U’rbo, then, near 
the mayo, Mantdaje (?), Ba-manda being reached on the fourth 
day ; and I have another itinerary leading from Bé-manda 
to Jiggum in five days, through a country desolated by 
those predatory wars by which the Falbe are so distinguished. 
Only one day before reaching Jiggum there is a place inha- 
bited by pagans, called Gante. I will further mention here 
some places around Wukari: though, from the imperfect cha- 
racter of my information, I am not able to lay them down on 
the map, nevertheless [ hope a list of them will prove use- 
ful to the next expedition up the river. Along the south 
side of the river are said to lie east from Génkoy the places 
Balh, Jaibu, Tinto; one day south from Wukari the town 
Konte; then westward, and towards the north-west, the 
following places, some of them on the north side of the 
Bénuwé: Ktrgoy (a walled town), U’ngosdlla, Torina, 
A’kata (near a rivulet, the residence of a chief called Jimmi), 
Kondé, Bémbem, Minchi-n-Agaya (on the north side of the 
Bénuwé), Katsena Alla (a name most probably corrupted by 
the Hausa traders), a large town situated on the east side of 
a river or rivulet. Between Katsena Alla and Fanda there 
are said to be the following places: Zangé kogi-n-Alla (a 
whimsical fataki name—that is to say, used by the native 


* A large piece of native cloth of Kwana manufacture, very 
interesting to those who feel real concern for the state of industry 
among the native Africans, was forwarded to England by the 
vizier of Bornu at my urgent request. 
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traders), with Minchi or Minchi (Mitsi) inhabitants, Dichi- 
n-Dikku (a place situated between two mountains), the 
town Gedimmir, and the town A’yirkt-n-girké. 

Korérofa does not appear to be the native name either of 
the country or of the tribe; but I cannot exactly say whe- 
ther it only originates with the Hausa traders, and whether 
the name Djiku, or Jiku, applies to the whole nation or 
only to a portion of it. Bdabai, or Baibai, I think is not the 
original native name of the people, but only an appellation 
given them by the Hausa traders. There are certainly several 
different dialects prevailing in the country, since that of 
which I wrote down some hundred words from the mouth of 
the Koana or Kwana A’bbade, a native of the village Bi- 
manda, appears to have very little, if any, relation to the 
Tiwi of Koelle, or the Mitsi of Crowther, or to any other 
mentioned by them; but it must be borne in mind that the 
gentlemen composing the expedition seem not to have collected 
any specimens whatever of the Djiku, which they themselves 
state to be the language of Korérofa, and I feel satisfied that 
the dialect spoken by the Kwana differs but little from that 
of the people of Wukari. The Kwana (called Kondwa by 
the Hausa people), at least those of Jiggum, have the curious 
and disgusting custom of forming an artificial ulcer behind 
the ear, which in Waday is the distinguishing mark of 
valour. They wear white and black shirts, and have horses 
and cattle. They cultivate various species of Negro corn, 
and have many large trees. This same informant of mine, 
A’bbade, named to me the following divisions of the Koré- 
rofa, which I give here as an imperfect notice, hoping that it 
may lead succeeding travellers to further inquiries and to 
clearer information: the Agdawi, Jimmolo, Churibolo (the 
second syllable is not clear in my manuscript journal), Ba- 
shikkéri, Jemsali, Bakawelino, Kéwe, Ndau, Binderi, J&éu- 
feni. 

Having given what little information I have been able to 


gather with regard to that interesting region on the river 
EE 3 
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Bénuwé, I now proceed to subjoin a few details illustrating 
the geography of the provinces between Ydkoba and Kata- 
gum; for the country between the former place and the 
Bénuwé will, I hope, soon be amply illustrated by Mr. Vogel’s 
observations, who seems to have traversed the triangular 
tract of country inclosed between Gdémbe, Yakoba, and 
Hamiérruwa in several directions, and to have come into 
intimate, though at times hostile, contact with the natives. 
The position of Gémbe, which he has fixed by astronomical 
observations in lat. 10° 49’ N., and long. 10° 16’ E., is an 
important check upon the construction of the materials 
obtained by me with regard to this tract of country; and I 
openly confess that, with regard to Gombe, which I had no 
means of connecting with a southern point, I have erred in 
laying it down much too far south, while with respect to the 
latitude assigned by me to Hamarruwa, which I was able to 
connect with Yéla, I have scarcely erred a single mile—a result 
which I hope will inspire some confidence in my numerous 
geographical deductions from native information. 

I start from Katégum, a place twice visited by Captain 
Clapperton, and laid down by him correctly, no doubt, with 
regard to latitude, while with regard to longitude it has to 
be shifted, as I shall elsewhere show, about forty geographical 
miles further west. 


Route FROM KatAcum To GoOmBE, THE CAPITAL OF BoBERv. 


lst day. Early in the morning, between nine and ten o’clock, 
you reach Sokkuwa, a large place surrounded by an 
earth wall on the western bank of the “ kogi-n- 
Katagum,” the water of which is used by the inha- 
bitants for drinking. In the dry season there is no 
stream of running water, but merely stagnant pools. 
The houses of Sékkuwa are built partly of yumbié 
(clay), partly of shibki (reed). A market is held 
here every Saturday. On the road many small vil- 
lages are passed. 
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2nd. About eleven o’clock arrive at Kéffi, a large village 
surrounded by a stockade, and belonging to the pro- 
vince of Katégum. Many small villages on the 
road. 

3rd. An hour after noon reach Hardawa, a large place sur- 
rounded with a clay wall, also under Katégum. On 
the road are many villages. The soil consists of sand, 
and trees are scarce. 

4th. Arrive at Mésau, a large place surrounded with a 
clay wall, capital of the province of the same name, 
and residence of a governor whose name, or rather 
title, at present is Yerima. The houses consist of 
clay walls with thatched conical roofs, the palace of 
the governor alone being built entirely of earth. A 
considerable market is held here every Friday. It 
seems very remarkable that the inhabitants of this 
town are said to be all Falbe or Féllani. The soil 
all around consists of sand. 

5th. About noon Darasé, a large walled place belonging to 
the province of Bauchi, to the capital of which 
leads a frequented route from hence, which I shall 
subjoin immediately. In the morning you cross a 
rivulet in the midst of the forest. 

6th. About two or half-past two o’clock P.m. reach Tawiya, 
a large place with an earthen wall now in decay ; 
most of the inhabitants pagans; the whole country 
covered with dense forest. N.B. The road from 
Daras6 turns a little east from south. 

7th. Early in the morning, about nine o’clock, arrive at 
Gémbe, a large walled place and the capital of the 
province Bobéru, which is said to have received its 
name from the late governor: the name of the pre- 
sent one is Koriyénga: his house is the only good 
building in the town. 
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Route rrom DARASO TO YAKOBA. 


Ist day. About the aser reach Sdro, a small open place 
situated at the western foot of a rock. The road lies 
through a mountainous country, the first half of it 
being thickly wooded. ‘ 

2nd. About one o’clock P.M. arrive at Kirfi, a large open 
place at the foot of the rocks, inhabited entirely by 
pagans. The whole road is intersected by high 
mountains with perennial springs. 

3rd. About eleven o’clock a.m. reach Tyrrem, a large open 
place surrounded by mountains towards the east 
and south. On the road you pass several small 
villages situated on the tops of the mountains, and 
inhabited by pagans. 

4th. Early in the morning, about nine o’clock, arrive at 
Yadkoba; all the road mountainous, the tops of the 
mountains being inhabited. 


N.B. The route from Gémbe to Yakoba I shall not give, 
as my imperfect itinerary will, I hope, soon be superseded by 
the rich materials of Mr. Vogel and his companion Corporal 
Macguire. I have, however, many materials for the district 
hereabout, which may be laid down with great approxima- 
tive certainty as soon as an accurate basis is obtained by Mr. 
Vogel’s route. For the same reason I will not give the 
itinerary from Gémbe to Gijeba, but only connect one im- 
portant point of this route—Dakku, which I hope will have 
been touched at by my friend, with Ydla. 

This route from Yéla to Dikku is very dangerous, and is 
not now taken by the Filbe; but such was the case in the 
times of their greatest youthful vigour. I will only observe 
that Dakku lies one day and a half E. by N. from Gombe. 
My informant, Mallem Katiri, starts from Yéla. 

ist day. After crossing the Bénuwé, pass through the moun- 
tainous district of the Zéna. 


2nd. 
3rd. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
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District of the U’rgeni, another pagan tribe living on 
the mountains. 

District of the Tangalé, a tribe with whom Mr. Vogel 
has, on his more western route from Hamédrruwa to 
Gombe, come in contact. 

Fanda, another pagan tribe. 

Dembé. 

Chongém. All these are independent pagan tribes, 
the country being mountainous. Road very unsafe. 

Téra, a settlement of the Fdibe of Bobéru; here se- 
curity commences. 

Ina, a large town of pagans in a state of subjection. 
At the foot of the mountains is a torrent running 
west, sometimes not fordable; it probably joins the 
northern branch of the Bénuwé. 

Kambo, a pagan village. 

Kom, a pagan village. 


Dikku. 


Dikku is two days from Gémbe : — 
Ist. Wangelé. 


2nd. Gombe, the present residence of Kériyénga, the son 


of Bobéru the Pallo conqueror from whom the 
province has received its name, and the brother 
of Suléy. It is situated on the south side of a large 
watercourse called Nafada. This place was visited 
by Mr. Vogel in 1855, and found from observation 
to be in lat. 10° 49’ N., long. 10°16’ E. from Gr. 


Route From Katdcum To Sura, 8.8. W. 


Ist day. About aser reach Gub&, a large open place be~ 


longing to the province of Katagum. The country 


open, partly cultivated and inhabited, and partly 
covered with forest. 


2nd. About eleven o’clock reach U’zum, a small open vil- 


lage belonging to the province of Katégum. The 
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whole country well cultivated, with numerous 
villages. 

3rd. About noon arrive at Shéra, a considerable place, the 
capital of a province of the Fulfilde empire of 
Sékoto, and residence of a governor. The place is 
fortified by nature, its position among the rocks, 
which surround it on all sides, leaving only a narrow 
approach from N.W. and S.; otherwise, there is no 
wall. Most of the houses are built partly of clay, 
partly of reeds, while the house of the governor 
consists entirely of clay. Most if not all of the in- 
habitants seem to belong to the race of the con- 
querors; the consequence is, that there is neither 
industry nor commerce, and the market is of no im- 
portance. 

I here subjoin a list of the more important places of 
the province of Shéra, or Shira, from which it will appear 
that this territory, although heretofore scarcely known by 
name, is not inconsiderable, though greatly reduced from 
its ancient extent, when the whole district round Fagam 
belonged to it. This comprises the following places : — Fa- 
gam, birni-n-Mashi, Hdsobo-béraj4, Géllamang, Rabadi, Ge- 
rétti, Dandang, Toba, Matsaingo, Yélku, Zimborim-daffa- 
tiwo. At the present day there still belong to the province 
of Shéra, besides the capital (likewise called Shéra), Karba, 
Géade, Déggo, Dégwa, Kadgo, Kargo, Rimi Tashira, A’ndo- 
bam, Dégo-gawan, Dogo-kawé, Dégo-dekawen, Dégo-dichi, 
Dégo-bangaré, Dégo-damwé, Dezina, Tangom, Gowala, Zabi, 
Sabawa, Byllum, Béchimé (on a rock), Danguzézo, Yellwa4 
gari-n-da-n-Hawa, Gumar, Zakkuwa, Jerégo, Chinnadé, 
Harddwa (I cannot say whether identical with the place of 
the same name mentioned above), Gordéng (east from the 
latter), A’zeré (with iron mines), Chinnadé madashi, Daldren, 
Kirke, Tiamperé, Dinkowy, Péngi, Zagédebé, Mégonshi, 
Gadaber, Cherdcheraé, Gadiwu, Deed, Goré, Itésh, Jéga, 
Woliya, Gésamé (“ gari-n-daffa karfi,” place for smelting 
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iron ), Tsduni, Kola (“ tri-n-sarauta,” “the seat of [the 
old] government,” where all the rulers of the country are 
buried), Sdfo-n-gari, Gamband, Lajewé, Zibbek, Mashe- 
m4, Bangarati, Sirko, Gambaki, Kawada, Machi-n-kaya, 
Dingdya, gari-n-Mallinz4ki, Hirfi, U’ngobaé or Negoba, 
Gaédardima, Kéndoké, Ras4wu, Korko, Barring, Manaké, 
Wodufa, Tsogi, Ktirnokay, Lafiya gari-n-Berdagingome 
(da-n-ghaladima Shéra), Lanzedéguwa, Ajangara, Zammaga, 
Fégo, Sawi shéli-n-jika-n-Mallinzaki (the residence of the 
grandson of Mallinzéki), Yayu, Dagdro, Kakoki, Bilké- 
chuwa, Fari-n-riwa, Kdésomé, A’/rzamt, Yakasé, A/ffotu, 
Uzum Zandan, Jegés, Chékkoti, Chafigo, Degagité, Gali- 
namari, Kadiya, Jandogo, Zagdina, Gordan, Nasarawa, Killa. 

I now subjoin the short itinerary from Shéra to Yakoba, 
west a little south. 


Ist day. Between one and two o’clock P.M. arrive at 
Fagam, a place larger than Shéra, surrounded with 
a clay wall, being the frontier-town of the province 
of Kano towards the 8.E. The country is flat. 

2nd. About eleven o’clock A.M. arrive at Gdnjuwa, a large 
open place belonging to the province of Béauchi. 
All the houses, or rather huts, are built of reed, only 
that of the governor consisting of clay. The 
country mountainous, with many springs and pools 
of water; large numbers of palm-trees. 

3rd. About aser arrive at Yakoba; the country moun- 
tainous. 


IV. — COLLECTION OF ITINERARIES PASSING THROUGH THE 
various Districts or A’DAMAWA. 


In endeavouring to describe the country by means of this 
net of routes, traversing it in every direction and thus con- 
trolling each other, it will be the best course first to con- 
nect Yola, the furthest point which I have been able to lay 
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down from my own observation, with Hamarruwa, the furthest 
point reached by Her Majesty’s steamer “‘ Pleiad ”* in Sep- 
tember, 1854. 


1. Routes From HamArruwa TO YOULA. 


(a.) Direct route; very unsafe. 


Ist day. Having crossed the Bénuwé, encamp on the border 
of the mayo Badore. 

2nd. A pagan village of the Zené; about four o'clock P.M. 

3rd. A village of Hémidu (not the son of A’dama); a long 
day’s journey; the whole country is mountainous. 

4th. Lima, a settlement of the Falbe; about noon. 

5th. Yéla; in the morning. 


(b.) Another direct route, a little more northerly. 


Ist day. The mayo Badére. 

2nd. Ditsi-n-maifula (the Capped Mountain), obviously a 
travelling name given by the Hausa people to a 
mountain with a peculiar cone; compare the ex- 
pression “ shtsh el abid” (the Slave’s Cap). Before 
noon. 

3rd. Bang, a settlement of pagans, on a mountain; turn 
round its southern side. A long day’s journey. 

4th. Passam; in the forenoon. 


* J have already observed with what accuracy I have laid down 
Hamarruwa with regard to latitude, while the error of longitude 
is attributable to the false position of Kukawa, as established by 
Clapperton. With regard to the name of the town, I observe that 
I formerly wrote Hamarrua ; and although for English readers it 
is certainly better to write it Hamarruwa, nevertheless I never 
heard it pronounced with a long u, but the accent was always laid 
upon the second syllable. 


~ 
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5th. About two o’clock P.M. encamp; leave Lima at some 
distance south. 
6th. Y6la; in the morning. 


(c.) Route from Hamarruwa to Yola, by way of Koncha. 


This route makes a sharp angle. Direction, as far as 


Kéncha, 8.S.E., then N.E. 


Ist day. Reach the river Bénuwé about noon, and cross it in 
the boats of the Kwana or Kwona; sleep in Kwé- 
nari, a village on the south bank of the river. 

2nd. Reach a pagan village under the protection of the 
Filbe, and therefore called by travellers Aména 
Barka, in a valley bordered by mountains; it belongs 
to the dominion of A’mba Sambo, the governor of 
Chamba. 

3rd. About sunset encamp in the wilderness. 

4th. Zangé-n-gharaéma (a name given to the locality by the 
Hausa traders, meaning “ the toll-station ”), a village, 
the master of which, called by the traders mai 
Chebchéma*; levies a considerable tax on the cara- 
vans. “Masr,” or the Egyptian durra, forms the 
principal food of the natives. 

5th. Reach the residence of the chief Nyagéing. Formerly 
travellers used to make a stage in the village of 
Ardo Kési, situated more to the north; but this 
custom has lately ceased. 

6th. Mount Chébchi, stretching out to a great length, and 
crossing the path; encamp either on its summit or 
at its base, in the afternoon. 

7th. Ramde ‘Omaru, a slave-village in the plain; about 
noon. 

8th. Kéncha (probably so called because it belonged origi- 


* Mai Chebchdéma being the title of the chief, the original 
name of the place is probably Chebcho. 
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nally to the Kwéna or KwAna), the residence of the 
governor Mohammed Jébdi (not Gabdu), a Pillo, 
who is in a certain degree dependent on the sultan of 
A’damawa. The place is large, being divided into 
three distinct quarters — that of the Filbe, that of 
the Kanitri, and a third inhabited by pagans; but 
the dwellings consist entirely of round conical huts, 
with the exception of that of the governor himself, 
which is built of clay. The eastern side of the 
town is skirted by the md4yo Béli, which in the 
dry season is fordable, but during the rains can 
be crossed only in a boat. It is tributary to the 
Faro, and runs from Kéncha to Léro, from this to 
the town of Y4ji about twelve miles west from 
Chamba, and haying been joined by the mayo Ili, 
which is said to come from I’mber five days south 
from Kéncha, in the territory of the Teka *, joins 
the river Féro at Rimde Barka, a slave-village of 
Ardo Y4ji. Thisriver is confounded by several in- 
formants with the Déve, which joins the Faro at 
Bibadéddi. The governor Mohammed Jébdi is said 
to possess no less than 10,000 slaves. ast of the 
river, between it and the town, a conspicuous mount 
meets the view. Kdncha is a remarkable place, on 
account of the wild sugar-cane (not the sweet sort 
of Indian corn called sébbade in Kaniiri), which is said 
to grow here in great abundance. 

9th. Laro, or more properly “ ‘Tirgade Laroma,” a large 
settlement of the conquerors, governed by an officer 
of the seignior of Chamba, and situated on the west 
side of the mdyo Béli. When you leave Kéncha 
you cross the river, and then keep along its south- 


* According to another very intelligent informant, of the name 
of A‘dama, a Pallo native of A’damawa, the river of Laro is joined 
by the mayo Chanega, which flows two days 8.S.W. from Chamba. 
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eastern bank ; but before entering Laro you cross 
it again. 

10th. Dirdiyi, a village inhabited conjointly by pagan 
natives and by Mohammedan Fiulbe; the country 
level. About noon. 

llth. Zingi, a place formerly belonging to the pagans 
Fardng, but at present inhabited and ruled by the 
‘iilbe. Numerous elephants and mouflons ; at least 
so says my informant, who nevertheless may have 
mistaken buffaloes or other animals for those pecu- 
liar to the desert. 

12th. Reach Yéla, having traversed a well-inhabited country, 
and crossed a small tributary of the F4ro. 


2. Route rrom Mord, THE CapiTat or MAnpari, To YOuA. 


Mora was found by Mr. Vogel, by observation, to be in 
iat. 10° 58’°38” N.*, and in long. 12°22’ E. Gr. 


Ist day. Mogashe, a village of Mandara, of middling size, 
lying on the eastern side of a range of mountains. 
Route, S.E. ; arrive about noon. 

2nd. Féttet, a large Pallo settlement, and residence of a 
powerful chief called Khirsu. 

3rd. Malam, a large Pullo place, governed by a cousin of 
Khirsu’s, from whence a shallow watercourse runs 
eastward to join the ngaljam of Démmo (see Vol. 
IIf.). The country islevel; arrive before noon. From 


* This place also furnishes another proof of the care with which 
I constructed my routes from information, having changed the 
latitude of this place from 10° 15’, in which Denham had placed 
it, to 11° 1’,—an error of less than three miles. In the number 
of Mr. Vogel representing the longitude, there seems to be an error. 

{ The situation of this place is controlled by its relation to my 
route to Musgu, and by the distance from Woldje as well as by 
that from Wialiya. See Vol, III. 
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Fétte you turn S.W. Maldm is a short day’s journey 
N.W. from Bégo, another large Pillo settlement. 
Kéngala, a Pallo settlement, situated on the upper part 

of the same watercourse. 

Mérruwa (pronounced by many people as if it were 
Marba), a large place, the residence of Mallem 
Damraka, situated on the north side of a watercourse 
which joins the river of Léogone. On the north 
side a mountain strikes the eye. Arrive before 
the heat of the day. 

Miskin, a large place, residence of Ardo Biba, situated 
on the same watercourse. An isolated mountain 
(Mount Mindif?) rises towards the east, the country 
in general being level. 

Gazaba, a large place, and residence of Ardo Gazd4wa, 
an oldman. It is a market-place of some importance. 
Direction, west. Arrive before the heat of the day. 
Both places, Gdzaba and Miskin, seem to lie in a 
line west from Mount Mindif. 

Mbéla, a Pillo settlement, and residence of a son of 
Ardo Jidda, situated on the same watercourse. The 
country level; direction, west. Arrive about noon. 

I here subjoin ashort itinerary from Mabi (see p. 420.) 
to Mbéla, in order to connect this route with the 
track of my own journey to A’damawa. This road 
is mountainous and dangerous. 

Ist day. U’mshi, a pagan village. Arrive about 
two o'clock P.mM., having passed Ba, in 
the mountain-group which I noticed on 
my journey to A/’damdwa, and left 
Jimmi to the south. After having 
cleared the mountains of Fingting, you 
turn E.N.E. 

2nd. Sinna, a village inhabited by Filbe and 
native pagans; about noon. 

3rd. Mbdla, a Pillo settlement ; about noon. 
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9th. Lilu, a pagan village, the inhabitants of which do not 


disfigure their features by tattooing, and wear no 
barbarous sort of ornament, except a small reed in 
the left ear, like the Marghi. Country mountainous ; 
no watercourses. Direction, south. Arrive between 
ten and eleven o’clock. 


10th. Mataba, a place situated in a mountainous district, in- 


habited by pagans and Fulbe conjointly. The deléb- 
palm or diighbi, a species of Hyphena, grows here in 
great quantity, but only few dam-palms. The in- 
habitants drink only from wells. Direction, south 
a little west. Arrival, about four o’clock P.M. 
MAtaba lies on the road between Daéba and Lam, 
a little nearer the former. 


llth. Gidér, a place situated on the great pilgrim-road from 


Y6la eastward, and inhabited by Falbe and pagans 
conjointly. The whole country is mountainous, and 
only partly subjected. A watercourse runs along 
the east side of the village towards the mayo Kébbi. 
Arrive about noon. 


12th. Héri, a village inhabited by pagans of the tribe of 


the Fali. At some distance east, a watercourse. The 
country mountainous. Direction, south. Arrive in 
the morning. 


13th. Baila, a Pillo settlement, residence of Ardo Badéshi, 


VOL. 


with a small watercourse. Country mountainous. 
Short march south, very little west. A few miles 
west from Baila is Badéshi, situated in a mountainous 
region, and on the east side of the mayo Saréndi, 
which is said to come from the south. In the dis- 
tance, south, a place called Kachawu is seen lying on 
a high mountain with a watercourse at its northern 
foot, which joins, or rather is identical with, the 
mayo Kébbi; this place possessing very rich pasture- 
grounds, the cattle of Baila are driven there in time of 
II, QQ 
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peace. Between Baila and Sordyi lies Bizér, about 
fifteen miles from the former. Direction, E.N.E. 


14th. Ny4wu, a village inhabited by the slaves of Janfura. 


Towards the west, a mountain-range; towards the 
east, country open. Short march S.W. 


15th. Bdtema, or Bazuma, the principal and central place of 


the tribe of the Fali, at least in former times; at 
present, residence of Janfira, who has about 200 
horse under his command. ‘The place is skirted by 
the waters of the mayo Dundé, which joins the 
mayo Kébbi. Towards the east is a mountain. 
Short march a little south from west. 


16th. Géwe, a large settlement of the Filbe, situated on 


the N.E. bank of the Bénuwé, a few miles below 
its junction with the mayo Kébbi. It is the resi- 
dence of the chief SAmbo-Géwe, who commands 
about 100 horse. A large mountain called 
Bandwa, inhabited by pagans of the tribe of Fali, 
overtowers the Bénuwé. Ata short distance from 
Géwe, a little east from south, lies Ribégo—not to 
be confounded with the more important place of the 
same name to be mentioned further down, this 
Ribégo being the estate of Mallem Masa, the 
governor of Chébowa. In the angle formed by the 
junction of the two rivers lies the village Dili, and 
east from it another village called Langi, the three 
places lying so near each other, that one may be 
seen from the other. A short day’s march west. 


17th. Géweke, a small Pillo settlement, under the same 


chief as Géwe. On starting from Géwe, cross the 
river Bénuwé, and traverse a mountainous country. 
Short journey, west. 


18th. Bilénde, a place principally, but not exclusively, in- 


habited by Falbe, and situated on the southern bank 
of the river Bénuwé. Short march, west. 


19th. Garuwa, a place inhabited by pagans of the Batta 
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tribe. Arrive at noon, having passed in the morn- 
ing the village Baddde, situated likewise on the south 
side of the Bénuwé. North, or perhaps a little west 
from north, of Gaéruwa lies Bangeli, at the foot of a 
mountain which is skirted by the river, from which 
Géruwa itself lies about five miles distant. There is 
another road from Géwe to Garuwa, which, though 
making a circuit, is sometimes taken. Keeping first 
south, and leaving, after about four hours’ march, 
Dili on your left on the bank of the river, then 
turning S.W., you reach Dikka in the evening, 
situated on the west bank of a small rivulet and at 
the east foot of a large mountain; from hence, a day 
along the mountain N.W. brings you to Garuwa. 

20th. Kékomi, a considerable place, inhabited by pagans of 
the Batta. At a short distance west rises a large 
mount, the western foot of which is skirted by a 
watercourse running north towards the Bénuwé. A 
short march, west. K6ékomi, before the conquest 
of the Filbe, was the chief and central place of 
the Batta, as Bazuma was that of the Fali. A 
Bérnu prince is said to have once found refuge here, 
and to have governed Gdruwa also. About ten 
miles south from Kdékomi lies Chébowa,a considerable 
Pillo settlement, inhabited chiefly by wulama of 
the tribe of Ulérba, and the residence of Mallem 
Misa. Some people, in going from Géruwa to Bin- 
dang, take this road by Chébowa, which seems not to 
be longer. One day’s march W.S. W. from Chébowa, 
about twenty miles, is Mount Karin, which is rich 
in iron, and supplies the independent pagan in- 
habitants of Mount Alantika with this necessary 
article. 

21st. Baindam, or rather Bindang*, a considerable place, 


* The termination vg, is a nasal sound, and is often not clearly 


distinguished. 
2Q 2 
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the inhabitants of which are Fialbe and Kaniri, not 
far from the eastern bank of the Faro, on a shallow 
branch, backwater, or ‘‘ chdékel” of the river, while 
the Bénuwé is a good day’s journey northward. The 
country is flat, with sandy soil, and with small 
eminences of rock projecting here and there. Ar- 
rive at noon; direction west. In going from Bin- 
dang to Lamérde,a good day’s journey $.S.W., 
keeping along the ‘ chékel” on which the place lies, 
you pass first by U’ro Biggel, the former residence 
of Sambo Jikera, then by. Turéwa (‘the white 
people”), the residence of Mohammed Jébdi, then 
by Bayaga, and then by Ydske, a Batta village, 
where the road from Gfrin to Lamérde joins our 
road, and where the Faro, from a sweep westward, 
once more approaches the track. 


22nd. Garin, formerly the capital of A’dam4éwa, but which was 


not regularly walled. It lies on the western bank 
of the Faro, which here, from a more southerly direc- 
tion, turns eastward, running towards Bindang, from 
whence again it makes a sweep towards the north: 
in the dry season Gtrin does not lie directly on the 
river, but on a backwater called “ Giddi.” People 
crossing from Bindang to Garin therefore, a distance 
in a straight line of perhaps only five or six miles, 
as they drift a great deal with the current, report 
the river to be of an immense breadth, and more 
important than the Bénuwé. A little lower down 
from Garin, the Faro is joined by the mayo Béti. 


23rd. If you take the northern road from Girin to Y6la, 


you pass by Farda; if the southern one, you stay a 
night in Béti (Binti?), a Pdllo settlement lying on 
the eastern side of a rivulet (called after it the 
mayo Binti?). Arrive in Béti about three o’clock 
P.M. 


24th. By the north road Yebbdlew6, on the west bank of Mayo 
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Binti; by the southern road Gawo-Nyibbi, a Pillo 
settlement, with a considerable market every Wed- 
nesday. ‘The village has received its name from the 
circumstance that the Filbe, on their coming to this 
place, found in it a large troop of elephants, “ nyibbi.” 
A. short day’s journey; and, if you choose, you can 
easily go on to Yola the same day. 
25th. Yéla; early in the morning. 


3. Route FROM SarAwu, By GipER, TO FATAWEL AND BINDER. 


ist day. Batu, a Pallo settlement in a mountainous district, 
and a small watercourse towards N.W. at the foot 
of a mountain; the inhabitants, however, provide 
themselves only from wells. A short march, east. 
2nd. Doérnom or rather Doérnomi, a Pillo settlement in 
. an open, well-cultivated district; a short march, east. 
3rd. Billemi, a place inhabited by pagans in its inner circle, 
and by Fialbe all around, skirted by a watercourse 
on the east side, and bordered by a mountain at 
some distance towards the north. Pass another 
watercourse on the road, which runs towards Hina. 
- About eight or ten miles N.W. from Billemi, and 
about sixteen or eighteen miles EK. or E.N.E. from 
Sardwu, is Ngémna, a large pagan village of the Fali. 
4th. Méso, a considerable Pillo settlement, which is said to 
possess as many as 200 horses; it is situated in an 
entirely open country, and is near a watercourse, 
which is said to run N.(?) and to join that of Doér- 
num. Qn the road the village of Hamma Giri is 
passed, which was formerly the residence of I’subu 
(Yusuf) Derbé, the father of Ardo Badéshi. If a 
man walk well, he can reach Méso in one day from 
Sardwu. . 
5th. Péske, a Pdllo settlement and residence of ‘Abdi, a 
aQs 
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brother of the governor of Méso and Badéshi, in an 
open valley plain, and with a small watercourse on 
the west side. 

6th. Gidér, the place above mentioned, inhabited by pagans 
and Filbe, and skirted by a watercourse, which is 
said to be joined by three others near a place called 
Ixélla, and to run towards Mayo Kébbi. Giudér is 
properly a district comprising four villages situated on 
the tops of mountains. There are two roads from 
Peske to Gidér, one more direct, leading straight 
through the mountainous wilderness in an easterly 
direction, while another, passing by a place called 
Yaji, forms an angle. Gidér is about eight miles 
north from Bainga or Baila; you may easily reach 
Gidér in one day from Méso. 

7th. Sordyi, a place inhabited chiefly by pagans, and having 
but a few Filbe, with a small watercourse on its 
south side; arrive about noon, direction east. 

8th. Binder, a large town, inhabited by Falbe, arrive in the 
morning. 

From Binder to K4fta-Baudi, the place mentioned above, 
is one day and a half N.N.E., spending the night in Gajam, 
where you arrive late in the afternoon, having passed on your 
road the village of Torék, then Goy, Kosére, and, further on, 
Basu; arrive the next day, before the heat, in Kafta-Baudi. 


From Gidér to Fatawel. 


ist day. Encamp in the wilderness between two and three 
o'clock, p.m.; country mountainous. 

2nd. Gazaba, the place mentioned above; arrive early in 
the morning. The road, as far as this place E.N.E., 
now turns a little south from east. 

3rd. Miskin, a Pillo settlement in the plain; arrive in the 
morning. 
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Ath. Mindif, a considerable Pillo place at the east and 
N.E. foot of Mount Mindif, or Méndefi. There is 
another road from Gazaba to Mindif, turning round 
the south side of the mountain, and passing first by 
Kadé, the residence of Ardo Béle, then by Salde. 

5th. Maudi, a large place, residence of the Lawan Said, 
who is said to have a good many horsemen under his 
command; the country intersected by several small 
watercourses. Direction a little north of east. 

6th. Fatawel, an important place, residence of the chief 
Mallem Hamma Yegtdu, and the principal ivory- 
market in this part of Africa. Indeed it is so cele- 
brated that people in Bornu generally suppose its 
name to be that of a large region. About ten miles 
east of Fadtawel is Dardm or rather Dardm-sult, a 
large place inhabited by many Kaniri, as well as by 
Fiilbe, and the residence of the chief Ardo Kalibi, 
and south from it another place called Gajia. I here 
subjoin the road from Baga, on my Misgu route, to 
Fatawel. 

Ist day. Kadé, not the village before mentioned, nor 
the place where the Misgu chief A’dishén at 
present resides, but originally a part of the same 
district, which at present forms a Pillo settle- 
ment and residence of the chief Ardo Jtlde 
(“ chief of the Moslemin ”). 

2nd. Kaya, a Pillo settlement, residence of Ardo I’sa 
(or “Aisa, that is, Jesus), a short march. Last 
from Kaya, at no great distance, are the Pullo 
settlements Bagané and Gimbulé, and south of 
the former the sister towns Kafta-Baudi, Kafta 
lying on the north, and Baudi on the south side 
of a shallow watercourse, “ faddaima,” or ngaljam, 
and being ruled by one chief, Ardo Béllo. 

3rd. Fatawel, early in the morning. 
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4. Roap rrom Méso To I’ssEGE, By WAY OF HINA. DIRECTION 
NORTH. 


Ist day. Daba, a pagan village, with but a small number of 
Filbe, in a very mountainous district ; about noon. 

2nd. Hina, a pagan village of the Mézogoy, a tribe nearly 
related to the Marghi, and probably, therefore, 
another branch of the Batta. Their chief has a 
house at the foot, and another on the top, of the 
rocky mount round which the place is situated. 

3rd. Udabunt, a village situated at the foot of a rocky 
mount, and inhabited by pagans. Arrive about two 
o’clock P.M. 

4th. Madagali, a pagan village; a long march ascending 
and descending in a mountainous country with 
many small watercourses. 

5th. I’ssege, the Marghi place on my own route; a long 
day’s march. Before reaching the place, cross a river 
running northwards. 


From Mibi to Hina, 1.8.E., is one day. 


Keep along the rivulet of Mdabi as far as Ba, where you 
leave it; reach Jimmi at noon, and Hina between three and 
four o’clock P.M., marching at an expeditious rate, 


5. Route FROM GWE TO KARNAK LOGONE. 


Not a direct road, but, such as it is, often taken by pilgrims. 
Corrected from the statements of several informants. 


Ist day. Bazuma, the Pillo settlement mentioned above, 
residence of Yamhira, in a plain without water- 
courses, but having generally stagnant pools; a 
short march, east. 
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2nd. Badéshi, the Pillo settlement mentioned above, situated 
at the northern foot of a mountain; a long march; 
arrive between three and four o’clock P.m.; di- 


rection N.E. 

3rd. Badinga or Baila, a Pallo settlement in a mountainous 
district, residence of ‘Oméro Mbilla; a very short 
march, of about six miles. 

Ath. Binder, the Pillo place mentioned above, in a plain; 
in the dry season stagnant pools, in the rainy season 
running water. A very long march, from early in 
the morning till sunset; direction N.E. Road un- 
safe, the country not being entirely subjected by the 
conquering Failbe. A little after noon pass close by 
Bizér, one of the strongholds of the Mbéana. 

5th. Lara, a Pallo settlement, with a mountain towards the 
west; arrive in the forenoon; direction north. 

6th. Mindif, the Pdllo settlement mentioned above, at the 
foot of the high mountain of the same name. Among 
the Filbe live a few pagans of the tribe of the 
Zummaya. A short march a little north from west. 
There is another more western and more frequented 
road between Binder and Mindif, leading by Bobéyo, 
which is about half-way ; between Bobéyo and Lara 
are the places Ghadds and Kilgim, and between 
Bobéyo and Gidér the villages of Mimmur, Téde, 
and Lam, at about equal distances in succession, 
Maimmur lying a few miles south from Bobdyo, and 
Lam about ten miles north or N.N.W. from Gidér. 
This whole district seems to be very mountainous; 
and it is therefore difficult to lay down the roads 
with any certainty. 

7th. Maudi, a Pallo settlement in a mountainous district 
without rivulets; a short march N.E. There is 
another place of the same name at no great distance, 
but inhabited by pagans of the tribe of the Zummiaya. 

8th. Yaleuf, a Pullo village near a small mountain; the 
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country in general level; short journey; direction, 
N.—E.8.E., at a short distance from Yilguf, is a 
small place called Yélde, or Yilde. 

9th. Balaz4, a Pallo settlement in a level country; a short 
march east. 

10th. Bégo, the considerable Pillo place, mentioned above, 
residence of Lawan Ga4ri; arrive about noon; di- 
rection east. 

llth. Balda, a pagan village on the top of a small mount. 
Short march, east. 

12th. Malam, the border settlement of the Falbe, towards 
the Misgu country, and formerly the residence of 
Khirsu, who now resides in Bégo. At a short 
distance south from Maldm is another smaller place 
of the same name, with the surname Jébjeb. The 
informant from whom I first wrote this itinerary, 
Abii Bakr ben Nam, before continuing his direct 
road eastward, entirely retraced his steps westward 
from this place, after he had already changed his 
direction in Bégo, which is S.E. from Malém, 
visiting Marruwa, which is about thirty miles west 
from Malam, and thence returning 8.E. towards 
Fatawel, which is about the same distance, or a little 
more, from Marruwa. Maldm is about thirty miles 
S.S.W. from Woldje, on my Misgu route. 

15th. Waza, a small village, consisting of two hamlets, and 
belonging to Légone; a few Ftibe families are 
settled here. The country level, with the exception 
of a few detached rocky hills. This is the place 
where we encamped on our return from the Maseu 
expedition. Abdi Bakr passed two nights in the 
wilderness between Malém and Waza, which is full 
of elephants and wild oxen (“ mbénna”); but an 
expeditious traveller will make this journey in one 
day, from early morning till about five o’clock in the. 
afternoon. Direction, N.E. 
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16th. Jinna, a considerable walled town of the territory of 
Logone, in a plain richly clothed with trees, an 
important market for ivory, and distinguished by its 
fine matting and lattice-work. A man who wishes 
to travel direct in going from Maldém to Jinna does 
not touch at Waza, but leaves it at some distance 
north. 

18th. Logén Birni, or Karnak Légone, the capital of the 
small kingdom of the latter name. On this march a 
bare wilderness, called by Abt Bakr, “ Fili Obaja,” 
stretches out towards the south. On the road are 
three villages. 


6. RouUTES TO AND IN THE PROVINCE OF BUBANJIDDA AND MBANA. 


i. From Girin to Ray-Buba, the capital of the province of 
Bibanjidda. Rate expeditious. Direction east. 


Ist day. Chébowa, the Pillo settlement mentioned above. 

2nd. Kauyen, called by other informants Wéyene, a small 
Pillo settlement. 

ard. Béngi, another Pillo place, situated on the Bénuwé. 

4th. Bidéng, another large place, inhabited by Filbe and 
Dama, residence of a son of Baba, and occasionally 
also of many wealthy inhabitants of the walled 
town Ray Baba, situated on the m4yo Déro, which, 
near the place Béngi just mentioned, joins the 
Bénuwé, the place Déro, from which it takes its 
name, lying between Bidéng and Béngi. Another 
more southerly and more direct road leads in one 
day from Woyene to Bidéng, passing in the morn- 
ing by Agtirma, a large Piillo settlement upon 
which Woyene is dependent, and crossing at noon 
the Bénuwé. 

5th. Ray Buba, the capital of the country of the Dama, a 
family of the Fali, called at present Bubanjidda, 
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from the Pillo conqueror Biba, a man of the tribe 
of the Hillegdwa, and his mother Jidda. The town, 
being strongly fortified and surrounded by a wall, 
with four gates, lies on the méyo Chubi, which joins 
the Bénuwé. 


u. Lhree different roads from Ray-Biba to Ribdgo. 


Direction north. 


(a.) The westernmost. 


Ist day. Bidéng or Bidding, the place just before mentioned. 
2nd. Bongi, residence of the Pillo chief ‘Omar Gari; cross 


the Bénuwé. 


3rd. Séini, a Pillo settlement, residence of a chief called 


by my Kanidri informant, Mallem Fébe, probably 
from his rich possessions of cattle, “fé.” Before en- 
tering the place, cross the river Bénuwé, which skirts 
its southern side. On the north side of the place is a 
high mountain. In this place the road from Ray 


to Ribégo is joined by the general road from Géwe 


to Ribégo, from Géwe to Dyllemi, about ten miles 


south along the eastern bank of the Bénuwé, from 
Dyllemi to Béngi, passing by Déka, about eighteen 
miles, and from here Saini, at a short distance. 


4th. Gdmfargé, a Paillo settlement; short march. 
5th. Ribégo, or perhaps more correctly, Ribado (“the 


prince’s residence”’)*, a large and important Pillo 
settlement, the residence of the powerful chief Bageri 
(Bai Bakr), and situated on a watercourse of some 
size, called by the Fiilbe “ Mayo Gelangéro,” which 
joins the river Bénuwé at a hamlet called “ Rumde 
Hamma Salatu,” distant from Ribado two days’ jour- 
ney, sleeping the first night in a village of the Dama, 


* Respecting this name, see what I have said above, p. 480. 
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called U’ro Kandwachi*, which is reached about 
two o'clock P.M., and arriving in Rimde the next 
morning. 


(6.) The middle road. 


Ist day. Liféro, or Livéro, a cluster of two villages, one 
inhabited by pagans of the Dama tribe, and the 
other by Fulbe; arrive at noon. Wilderness the 
whole way. 

2nd. Bargirém f, a Pallo settlement, and residence of a chief 
of the name of ‘Oma4ro; about noon. Dense forest 
the whole way. 

3rd. Ribégo; a long day; arrive between four and five 
o’clock P.M. 


(c.) The eastern road. 


Ist day. Bagala, a Pillo settlement. About twelve miles 
S. E. from this place les Bére, which will be men- 
tioned further on. 

2nd. “ Bari hosére” (Bari the rocky hill), called so to dis- 
tinguish it from another Bari, a Pillo settlement ; 

. before noon. Bari hosére is ten or twelve miles east 
from Bargirém, and about fifteen miles N. E. from 
Bére. 

3rd. Nakiri, a Pallo settlement; before noon. 

4th. Ribago. Expeditious travellers often make the journey 
from Ray to Ribago in two days, passing the night 
in the farming-village U’ro I’bbe. 


* This name seems to be a nickname given to the place by the 
Kanuri people, on account of the misery or dearth prevailing there, 
although “tro” is a Pullo name meaning “ farming-village.” 

{ The form of the name, terminating in “ram,” seems to be 
Kanuri. 
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. From Ribago to Sarawu. 


Ist day. Lapdre-, or Lafire-Fulfalde, in order to distinguish 
it from the pagan village of the same name, Lafare 
Héferbe (plural of “ keféro,” “ the infidel”); arrive 
before noon. N.N.W. 

2nd. Wogolé, Filbe; forenoon. 

3rd. Layade, Fualbe; arrive about noon, having passed on 
the road a place called Bay. 

Ath. Saurogimji, Fulbe; arrive about noon, having some 
time before left on the right the place Méso. 

5th. Sarédwu; arrive about four o’clock p.m. Soon after 
starting in the morning, the road is joined by the 
path coming from Méso; and then you pass the vil- 
lages Dyllemi and Doernum. 


From Ribaégo to Baila is one day’s journey from early 
morning till about three o’clock p.M.; direction north. 
Pass in the morning a village called ‘Omaruwa4, or more cor- 
rectly Manjaula ‘Omaruwa (“ the village of ‘Omar ”), and about 
noon Bisa, both of them situated on the north side of the 
mayo Kébbi. In time of peace between the Mohammedan in- 
truders and the pagan natives, the cattle of Baila are driven 
into the rich pasture-grounds of this valley. This valley, as 
forming almost a natural communication between the Bénuwé 
and the Shari, and in this way between the Gulf of Benin 
and the Tsdd, is of the highest capes, and will re- 
ceive more illustration farther on. 


iv. From Géwe to Lére. Sate very expeditious. 


1st day. O’blo, a Pillo settlement in a mountainous country. 
A long day’s journey, direction N.E. O’blois about 
ten miles north, or a little west from north, from 
Ribdgo, passing by Lafire. | 
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9nd. Biféra, an independent pagan place, in a large green 
valley or faddama, “ chékel,” with a perennial rivulet, 
the mayo Kébbi, an eastern branch of the Bénuwé. 
The place itself lies on the north side of the valley, 
while on its south side there is a mountain. 
3rd. Lére, a large pagan place of the Mbana, and residence 
of the powerful chief Gdonshomé, who is greatly 
feared, as well by the Filbe as by the Kantiri. In 
the beginning of 1851, shortly before my journey to 
Y6la, in consequence of an expedition on a large scale 
being undertaken against him, he had been obliged to 
acknowledge, in a certain degree, the supremacy of 
the Filbe; but soon after, he again shook off all sort 
of allegiance. The situation of the place seems very 
strong, by reason of its position in the swampy 
wooded valley, which, according to all information, 
must have an immense extent. The larger valley, 
which comes from the east, is here joined by a small 
watercourse, which is said to descend from Binder, 
and is identical, I think, with the mayo Saréndi. 
The Mbaéna form a numerous tribe, extending as 
far as Gidér, in which direction Bizér, Jabéri, and 
Lam are three of their chief frontier-places. 

In going from Géwe to Lére, a person can also make 
stages in the following places: first night in Lafare, the 
village mentioned before, situated on the N.W. side of the 
mayo Kébbi, where he arrives between two and three o’clock 
P.M.; second night Bisa, a Pillo village on the north side 
of the mayo Kébbi, where he arrives about noon, having left 
in the morning the village of O’blo towards the north ; on the 
third, between two and three o’clock p. M., he arrives at Lére. 


v. Ray to Lére. 


| Ist day. Livoéro, the pagan settlement of this name, in sub- 


jection to Bubanjidda; the country level. Arrive 
about noon. 
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2nd. Bére, a large Piallo place, with Mallem A’dama Agir- 
mama, who is said to be able to bring about a thousand 
horse into the field. Agtirma, his native place, from 
which he has received his surname, lies one day and 
a half from this place beyond the Bénuwé. A person 
going thither from Bére, passes the night in Gim- 
boli, lying on the east bank of the river, and in the 
morning reaches Agtirma. About twelve miles 
north from this Bére lies another smaller Pillo 
place of the same name, surnamed Gargabe, from a 
relation of A’dama’s; and east of Bére Gargabe lies 
Bére Malémaré; and further eastward Jéro Sitki, 
while to the north of this latter is situated the place 
of Mallem Hamma Duwé. 

3rd. Duwé, the Pillo settlement just mentioned; a long 
march through a plain country, there being only an 
isolated mountain on the east side of the road. 

Ath. Lére. The watercourse of the mayo Kébbi, or I’bbi as 
it is also called, has so little inclination that the 
informant from whom I wrote this itinerary thought 
it joined the Shari. 


vi. The valley of the méyo Kébbi, from O'blo to Démmo, my 
furthest point on the Misgu expedition, which will be described 
in the following volume. 


Going from O’blo to Lére, along the wide and luxuriant fad- 
dama of the mayo Kébbi (direction east), you first pass Bisa 
(see above), then turning southward along the sweep of the 
valley leave Manjaula, the village of “Omar, also on the 
north side of the valley, about eight miles 8. E. from O’blo; 
then you leave Kachawu, situated at the foot of a mountain 
which is visible even from Baila, on the south side of the 
valley; then Biféra, a considerable place, on the north side 
of the valley, and distant from Binder three short days, 
arriving on the first day, before the heat, in Zabeli, the 
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second about the same time in Mindang, a place of the 
Mbana which has been ransacked by Mohammed Lowel, and 
on the third day reaching Binder about noon. Having 
passed the night in Biffra, the following day you leave 
Gégo on the south side of the valley, and further on Gén- 
guduk, the birth-place of the father of the famous pagan 
chief Génshomé, on a small island in a lake or large pond 
formed by a stemming of the shallow waters of the river; 
about noon you reach Lére. 8.W. from Lére, and S.E. 
from Gdéngudtik, is another place called Filléngtendne. 
Going from Lére to Démmo, you pass the first night in 
Mayo Lédde, a Pillo settlement governed by Ardo Chidda, 
and situated on a watercourse of the same name, which a 
little further north joins the mayo Kébbi; arrive here 
between two and three o’clock p.m. On the second day 
arrive before noon in Dore, a Pillo settlement, still proceed- 
ing along the faddama of the mayo Kébbi; and about ten miles 
further on you come to the Taburi or Tifuri, from whence 
Démmo is half a day N.E. But between Démmo and Ti- 
buri the faddama is apparently interrupted, this rising ground 
of very little elevation forming the water-parting between the 


Niger and the Tséd.* 


vu. From Chébowa to Lame. 


Ist day. Ngéng, a district consisting of two large villages 
inhabited by Falbe and pagans, and the residence of 
a chief called Njébbo. The country level; arrive 


* Mr. Vogel, who visited the Masgu country in the rainy season, 
1854, and who was so fortunate as to reach the district of the 
Tafuri, found there a considerable sheet of water, which, very 
erroneously, he seems to regard as the feeder of the Bénuwé, 
while in reality it was nothing but an expansion of the faddama. 
How can it be possible that such a district, quite close to another 
large river, should feed such a stream as the Bénuwé ? 
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2nd. 


3rd. 
4th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 
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between two and three o’clock p.m., having crossed 
the mayo Dikka, which further on joins the Bénuwé. 

Bame, a place inhabited conjointly by Ftlbe and 
Kantri, the former, however, predominating. The 
population of Dyllemi, which is at some distance 
to the north, on a creek or inlet (ngdljam) of the 
river, also unites these two different elements. A 
short march, direction east. 

Déga, on the west bank of the Bénuwé, which is 
crossed here; the country flat. 

Gamsargti (identical, I think, with Gaémforgé, p. 604.), a 
place inhabited by Kantriand Falbe. Short march. 

Nakeri (see above). An expeditious traveller, starting 
from Béme in the dry season, may reach Nakeri 
early in the afternoon, crossing the Bénuwé at a place 
called Lageri, and leaving Déka to the south, then 
passing Gdmsargt, and leaving Séni to the north. 

Bari hosére, a large place inhabited by Falbe, and the 
residence of the chief Hamed, who is dependent on 
Bageri, the governor of Ribaégo. The place is skirted 
on the east side by the mdyo Hille, being joined 
by another stream, called Mayo Doro (not the same 
as that mentioned above), and which is said to join 
the mayo Kébbi. | 

Bére Gargabe, the place mentioned above, which may 
also be easily reached in one day from Nakeri, 
leaving Bari hosére a little southward. This place 
is also skirted by a stream called mayo Sak. 

Lame, a large village inhabited by pagans of the tribe 
of the Mbana and by a few Filbe, in a flat country 
with ariver which is stated (although the fact seems 
improbable), by all informants unanimously, to join 
the Shari, or rather Serbéwel (the river “ Arre” 
or *‘ K’ré” of the Masgu), and which seems to be 
the same with the mdyo Sik near Bére Gargabe, 
called so after a place named Sak, which you pass 
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early in the morning. From Lime to Lére is a 
very long day’s march of about thirty-five miles, 
direction N.N.W. 


vill. From Ray to Lame and Léga. 


(a.) Northern Road. 


Ist day. Liféro héferbe, the pagan village of that name 


lying about eight miles east from the Pallo village 
of the same name (Liforo Fulftlde); arrive at noon. 


North. 


2nd. Bére, early in the forenoon. N.N.E. 
3rd. Lame; east. 


(b.) Southern Road. 


Ist day. Damtogd, a Pullo settlement; the country level, 


broken only by detached hills. 


2nd. Dali, a pagan village. 


3rd. 
4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


1X. 


Lame. 
Duwé, a pagan village; the country well cultivated. 


Short march, east. 


Mafala, a pagan village. None of these pagans are 


tattooed. About noon; direction E.S.E. 


Laga, or Lika, a large place inhabited exclusively by 


pagans (of the tribe of Mbana) who tattoo the left 
cheek and cheekbone; or rather, according to more 
accurate information, the men make a scar on the 
forehead and above the nose, while the women 
tattoo the right arm and shoulder. 


From Démmo, my furthest point in the Misgu country 
(see Vol. III.), to Laga, at a most expeditious rate. 


[st day. Dawa, a district with two rocky mountains in- 


habited by the Tafuri or Tiburi, a tribe of the Fali, 
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and with a large shallow stream, which forms the 
beginning of the mayo Kébbi, and which, according 
to this informant (Mallem J ¥mma, a very intelligent 
Shiiwa chief, of whom I shall speak in the follow- 
ing volume), receives the waters of the ngaljam of 
Démmo. 

2nd. Kéra, a village inhabited by pagans, who perforate 
their lips; a long day’s journey. 

3rd. Laka, a large pagan place, in some degree dependent 
on the lord of Buibanjidda, who extends his ghaz- 
zias, or rather *‘ kénno,” as far as this place. The 
country is level, with the exception of a small rocky 
eminence. A rivulet which skirts Laka has, accord- 
ing to Mallem J¥mma, its inclination towards the 
river Serbéuwel, a statement which wants confir~ 
mation. The inhabitants, according to this informant, 
tattoo the breast. 


Having traced, along the thread of these itineraries, the 
conquests of the Falbe towards the east and north-east over 
the regions inclosed between the Bénuwé and the Shari—a 
country which is sometimes pre-eminently called Jemmara, or 
rather Jemméa, because the revolutionary and reformatory 
principle of the Falbe has here developed itself with eminent 
success,—I now return in the opposite direction, in order to 
follow the progress of these enterprising and restless people in 
their advance towards the Bight of Benin. The first effect of 
their advance is assuredly most calamitous, their road being 
marked by the ashes of burnt villages and the blood of thou- 
sands of unfortunate creatures; but, on the other hand, they 
have laid open these regions to inquiries which may be fol- 
lowed up by more efficacious proceedings; and it may be 
reasonably questioned whether these countries would ever 
have been opened to extensive commerce if they had re- 
mained in the hands of a motley multitude of petty pagan 
chiefs. 


” 
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1. Routes to BAYA. 


i. Route from Ray Biba to Baya, a litile west from south. 


Ist day. Hosére Chdlle (the “ Bird Rock”), a village lying 
round an isolated rocky hill where many of the 
wealthy inhabitants of Ray have second establish- 
ments; about noon. 

2nd. Bumgérgo (Mbiim Gérgo), a village inhabited by the 
slaves of the conquerors, and named after an influen- 
tial overseer of that name, ina mountainous district ; 
arrive between four and five o’clock P.M. 

3rd. Saléng, a village inhabited by pagans of dark black 
colour, in a mountainous district. Cross, about 
noon, the Bénuwé, which is here already a consider- 
able river, although I have been unable to learn 
any thing more accurate about its upper course, ex- 
cepting that it is supposed to issue, at some day’s 
distance towards the south or 8.S8.E., from a great 
mountain with a large volume of water. Arrive 
between four and five o’clock P.M. 

4th. Sleep in the wilderness. 

5th. Baya, the principal place of the district or country of 
the same name. It lies in the midst between a 
forest and the mountains, and is said to be of the 
same size as Ngdundere (see further on). It is the 
residence of a chief named Baushi (a nickname’), 
who is under the supremacy of the governor of Bin- 
dang. The dwellings are all huts. The place has 
no market. The inhabitants go naked, with no 
covering but a leaf. They tattoo their bodies 
in undulating lines, and make a small hole in the 
left nostril; they have asses, sheep, and poultry 
in abundance, but neither horses nor neat-cattle ; 


they catch elephants, which are very numerous, 
ER 3 
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in pits, and feed on their flesh. Plenty of parrots. 
Much dukhn or Pennisetum is cultivated, while the 
banana is the principal fruit. The sexes observe a 


distinction with regard to food, the women abstain-. 
ing from fowls—perhaps on the same principle as 


the women, in some parts of India, are prohibited to 
eat things which are regarded as delicacies. They 
have no cotton, but use shells as money. The only 
weapons of the people are wooden spears, which 
they do not poison. The Baya are evidently iden- 
tical with Koelle’s and Dr. Baikie’s Bayong. The 
former of these two gentlemen has placed these 
people at far too great a distance into the interior. 


ii. From Yola to Baya by way of Gurin. 


Ist day. Gtirin (see above), the former residence of the 


Pallo ruler of A’damaéwa. 


2nd. Lamérde, a considerable place, inhabited by pagans* ; 


arrive between one and two o'clock p.m. ‘The road 
lies along the east bank of the river Faro, which is 
crossed, on first setting out from Gitrin, by a ford 
in the dry season, but in a boat during the rains. 
The country plain; mountains in the distance. You 
then turn a little west from south. On the west 
side of the river is Chamba, a large place situated at 
the foot of Mount Alantika, and inhabited by Falbe, 
the residence of A’mba Sambo. 


3rd. A village of the pagan Bite, between one and twoo’clock 


p.M. ‘The country is mountainous on both sides 
of the road, the Faro being some distance off towards 
the west. As is the case throughout A’damawa, there 
is here abundance of honey. 


* This is rather curious, as the name is evidently a Pallo name 
meaning “ the chief’s residence.” 


| 
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4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


68th. 


9th. 


10th. 


11th. 
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A Pillo village situated on a river running N.W. into 
the Faro, and called mayo Koléjo. Here resides a 
petty governor called Ardo Mohammed; the whole 
country is mountainous. The inhabitants maintain 
that the soil contains gold, but that they do not 
know how to collect it. Arrive between one and 
two o’clock P.M. 

A pagan village, situated in the midst of separate groups 
of mountains, and governed by a chief called Nja- 
réndi. The whole country is under cultivation, 
the crops consisting in dukhn, durra, ground-nuts, 
and cotton. Arrive between four and five o’clock 
P.M. 

A Pillo village, the residence (j6ro) of the chief Kab- 
du, and therefore called “ Jéro Kabdu.” The coun- 
try through which the road lies is mountainous ; and 
its inhabitants are pagans, but of very handsome 
figure. 

Pass the night among the pagan slaves of the Falbe 
(Ramde Negdundere); arrive towards sunset. 

Nedaundere, a place of considerable size for this country, 
said to be about as large as Gimmel in Bornu, and 
surrounded with a low rampart; the dwellings are 
built entirely of reeds, with the exception of the 
house of the governor and the mosque, the former 
being built of clay, and the latter of clay and reeds. 
A daily market is held. Arrive a little before 


noon. 
A slave village (riimde) of the slaves of the Ardo, in 


a mountainous country, with watercourses in the 
valley. Arrive between one and two o’clock P.M. 
Another pagan village; many small hamlets scattered 
about. 

A village of the Mbiim, a large tribe of pagans, well- 
proportioned, who tattoo their bodies, make cuts in 
the chin, and file the teeth toa point. They live 
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partly in the valley and partly on the top of the 
mountains. 


12th. Baya. 


ii. From Chamba to Baya, preceded by an itinerary from 
Yola and Koncha to Chamba. 


1st day. Maibati (Mayo Béti), a Pullo village situated on a 
small rivulet called mayo Béti, and joining the Faro. 

2nd. Lamérde, the place mentioned in the preceding itine-— 
rary, situated on the river Faro. 

N.B. It seems almost as if Gtirin had been accidentally 
omitted in this itinerary; at least, the place where the river 
is crossed cannot be far distant from that town. The road 
keeps awhile along the bank of the river; fine country; 
mountains only at some distance from the road. 

3rd. Chamba, a considerable place, in a fine position, bor- 
dered by the river Faro towards the east, and by the — 
offshoots of Mount Alantika towards the west, from 
which however it seems to be separated by a smaller 
stream. Mount Alantika, which forms a gigantic 
mountain mass, is densely inhabited by pagans of the 
tribe of the Batta, who are governed by seven 
different chiefs, and supply themselves with iron 
from Mount Karin, lying on the east side of the 
river, half a day’s journey from Lamérde; mountains 
are seen all around. Chamba is almost exclusively 
» inhabited by Fdlbe, and is the residence of the 
powerful governor A’mba Sambo, a very warlike 
man, but now rather old. Chamba is three days’ 
journey from K6ncha, in starting from which place 
you pass the first night in Laro, the second in the 
town of Yaji(the mighty ancestor of A’mba Sambo), 
and on the third reach Chamba. This road keeps 
along a river, which you have to cross twice, but 
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with regard to the identity of which with the Déve 
I am not quite certain. 


iv. From Chamba to Baya by a western road. 


Ist day. Lamérde, the place mentioned above, having 
crossed the river Faro immediately on setting out. 

2nd. Gabdémana,a pagan village, with a rimde; the name 
probably has some connection with that of the chief 
Kabdo or Gabdo. 

3rd. Encamp in the wilderness. 

4th. Bére, a pagan village on the top of a hill, and at a 
short distance northward a village inhabited by 
Kénembti and Kantri. The country is intersected 
by small rivulets. 

5th. Ramde Nedundere, a small slave-village. 

6th. Nedundere, the principal place in the country of the 
Mbim, surrounded by a low wall, and containing 
a few houses of clay, and the residence or jéro of 
Hamed, who governs the country as far as Bin- 
dang, and is said to be able to bring 500 horse 
into the field. It is situated at the western foot of a 
hill, while towards the west there rises another hill. 
The people unanimously state that the place is 
situated exactly south from Chamba. The country 
produces Sorghum vulgare, a peculiar sort of sorghum 
called math, rice, and cotton. 

7th. Katil, in a mountainous district. During the first part 
of this day’s march, the direction being S.E., the 
river, which runs here from east to west, is close on 
the right of the traveller; it is called Mayo Nélbi, 
and joined by another smaller one, called Njdrang. 
During the latter part of the rainy season even here 
it can be crossed only in boats. However, this is 
not the direct road, but a great circuit; a traveller 
who follows the direct road from Bére arrives in one 
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day at Katil, after a march of about nine hours, 
direction south. 

8th. Yangaré, a pagan village in a mountainous country, 
near a rivulet which joins the Faro; a very long 
day’s journey. 

9th. Yére, a pagan village of another tribe, in a wide plain 
destitute of trees and intersected with rivulets; 
arrive about noon. 

10th. Principal place of Baya, which the informant of this 

route, Mallem Katutri, represents as a country moun- 
tainous towards the east, but entirely level towards 
the west. This last day’s march from Yére is a 
very long one; and people generally pass the night 
on the road, and enter Baya the following morning. 


vy. From Koncha to Joro Fangel, and from thence to Baya. 
(a.) Middle road. 


Ist day. A “ramde” of the slaves of Mohammed dan 
Jébdi the governor of Koncha, on the banks of the 
mayo Béli, along the eastern bank of which the 
traveller continues his march, in a wide valley in- 
closed on both sides by mountain-chains. 

2nd. Rimde Fangel; that is to say, the rimde or slave- 
village of Jéro Fangel, on a hill of considerable 
elevation. The slaves are of the tribe of the Teka. 

3rd. Jéro Fangel, the “lord’s seat” of Fangel, the chief 

"who has established in these quarters the dominion 
of the Falbe; a place of middling size, in a valley 
inclosed by mountains. 


(b.) Westernmost road. |N.B. Rate rather slow. | 


Ist day. Rimde Kaigh4mman, a slave-village belonging to 
Kéncha, in a level country; arrive a little after 
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noon. The name Kaighdmman originally belonged 
to the Kantri. 
2nd. Encamp on the bank of the mayo Tafiri, which, 
running from west to east, but further on turning 
northward, receives the mayo Léggel, which is 
crossed in the morning soon after leaving the rimde, 
and the mayo Bénglari, which is crossed further 
on; both these watercourses are dry in summer. 
Arrive about four o’clock P.M. 
3rd. U’ro Bakari Yémyem, the residence of the Pillo chief 
of the Bakari, overtowered towards the west by a 
large mountain ; arrive early in the forenoon. 
4th. Ramde Bakari Yémyem, with a mountain-chain rising 
to a considerable elevation towards the south ; arrive 
early in the forenoon. 
5th. Jéro Fangel; the east side of the place is skirted, ac- 
cording to the Pillo A’dama, an intelligent native of 
A’damawa, by the mayo Bana or Mbana, which, at 
a short distance from Tingeren, joins the Faro. 
Arrive before noon. This well-known place, Jéro 
F angel, is not to be confounded with a smaller place 
of the same name. 
An expeditious traveller, keeping along the most direct 
eastern road, and sleeping in Lamtam, 1s able to reach Jéro 
Fangel on the second day. 


vi. From Joro Fangel to Baya. 


Ist day. Tinger, a Piallo settlement, the residence of A‘da- 
ma Jikera, a powerful Pillo chief, who commands 
the tribe of the Bakari, or Bakari Yémyem, who 
are said to be cannibals. A’dama Jikera, who is the 
brother of Sdémbo Jikera, has about one hundred 
horse under his command. ‘This place is not to be 
confounded with a place of a similar name, Tén- 
geren, the residence of another chief of the name of 
A’dama Jikera, which I shall mention further on. 
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2nd. A village inhabited by pagans of the tribe of the 
Jétem, as they are called by the Faélbe, who most 
probably have been transplanted hither: the village 
is skirted by the river Faro, which is here small, 
although during part of the year it becomes navi- 
gable for boats; towards the east rises a considerable 
hill. Arrive between two and three o’clock P.M. 
3rd. Ramde Ngdaundere, the slave-village mentioned above, 
with a large mountain towards the east; arrive be- 
tween two and three o’clock P.M. 
4th. Ngdundere. 
The following is a more direct road from Kéncha to 
Negdundere :— 
Ist day. Encamp on the méyo Béli, in a very level 
country with several small slave-hamlets lying 
round about; arrive at noon; direction 8.S.E. 
2nd. Pillo settlement of A’mba Sdémbo Jikera, or 
Zikera (Jikera being the name of his grand- 
father), with a large mountain on the north 
side; arrive about noon; S.S.E. 
3rd. Filla-Ngawu, a village of the Mbtim, in a moun- 
tainous district, with very small watercourses. 
Hence half a day’s march N.E., and a day and 
a half from A’mba Sambo Jikera, is the Tén- 
geren which I mentioned above, consisting of 
two separate villages —a Pillo settlement to- 
wards the west, and, about six miles east, a 
pagan village of the Mbém, in a mountainous 
district. Téngeren is also a day and a half’s 
march from Riéimde Ngéundere, the traveller 
who comes from the former place passing the 
night ina rimde of A’mba Saémbo, on the north 
bank of the Faro. 
Ath. Ngaundere, between three and four o’clock P.M. 
5th. A village of the Mbim, situated on the bank of the 
wnayo Nélbi, which joins the m4yo Gelangéro. This 
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stream is perennial, and during part of the year even 
navigable; on the south side of the village is a 
mountain. Arrive in the forenoon. 

6th. Mambiéim (properly Ma-Mbim), a considerable place, 
and residence of Arnddo, a chief of the tribe of the 
Mbim, skirted on its east side by the mayo Nélbi, 
in a level country; arrive about noon. Mambtm is 
distant from Katil one day’s march, 8. W. 

7th, Riskobaya, a village of the pagan Mbim, thus deno- 
minated from a man named Risko, a slave of 
Mohammed Jébdi. The southern side of the village 
is bordered by a watercourse, dry in summer, called 
by the Falbe ‘“ mayo balléwo ;” on the east side there 
is a mountain, and the whole road is mountainous. 
Arrive between four and five o’clock P.M. 

8th. Encamp in the wilderness about two o’clock P.M. 

9th. Doka, or rather the residence of Doka, the principal 
chief of the Baya country. I cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether this place be the same as that where 
the other itinerary terminates. The country level, 
and covered with dense forest. 


vii. From Chamba to Tibati. 
(a.) Hastern road, 


Ist day. Babadaddi, the village mentioned above, situated 
in the southern angle formed by the junction of the 
river of Koncha (called by some Mayo Vbbi, by 
others M. Déve) with the Faro; about noon. 

2nd. Raimde Dirrim, a hamlet of the slaves of A’mba 
Sambo, who originally belong to the tribe of the 
Mbaim. The country level; much forest. Arrive 
about noon. 

3rd. Ramde Faro, another slave-village of A’mba Sambo 
(which, however, has a name in the native language 
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also), situated on the north side of the Faro, 
which here makes a sweep from west to east. Arrive 
between two and three o’clock p.m., having crossed 
in the morning several small streams, and further 
on a mountain-chain, which seems to border the 
valley of the river on the north side. 


4th. Ramde Ddbbel, another slave-village; arrive about 


noon, having crossed the river Féro in the morning, 
and then traversed a dense forest, full of elephants, 
in a level country. 


5th. Tibati, a large walled town, being the only town of 


this description in A’damadwa besides Ray Baba— 
Ngaundere being merely fortified with a low ram- 
part,—but inhabited for the most part by slaves, 
and not by Filbe. It is the residence of a 
governor. The town is situated on a small river 
skirting its north-eastern side, and then running 
N.W. towards the Faro, which it is said to join one 
day’s journey west from Rimde Faro. It is gene- 
rally called Kogi-n-Tibati. On the north side of 
the town there seems to be a large swamp, perhaps 
an inlet of the river. Tuibdti boasts, according to 
all my informants, of the richest vegetation in all 
A’damawa. About ten miles west from the town 
is a more considerable river, not fordable during 
some months, which, according to my best in- 
formants, is the mayo Béli, coming from a consi- 


derable distance S. W. 


(b.) Western road, according to Mohammed. 


Ist day. Bémbaké, a Pillo village; before noon. 
2nd. Encamp on the bank of a rivulet (the mayo Kotégo ?) 


running westward, between two and three o’clock P.M. 


3rd. Gdbdi Mbana, a village of the pagan Mbim (Mbana ?), 


in a level country; about noon. 
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4th. Kéro-Mbdna, another pagan village; before noon. 

5th. The residence of A’dama Jikera (see above); at the 
same time. 

6th. Varvandu, a place situated on the south side of a river 
which informant calls the Faro, and which is crossed 
on branches of trees. Towards §8.E. a mountain is 
seen. 

7th. Another place of A’dama Jikera, in a level country ; 
about noon. 

8th. Tibati. 


(c.) According to Mallem Katuri. 


Ist day. Gungiiti, a considerable Piillo place in a level 
country, the southern horizon alone being bordered 
by mountains. arly in the morning the broad 
river F4ro is crossed, during the latter part of the 
rainy season and shortly afterwards, in boats, at other 
times of the year by fording. Arrive between two 
and three o’clock P.M. 

2nd. Pass the night out in a hilly country full of elephants 
and buffaloes, while the deléb-palm or gigiia, and 
the génda or Papaya predominate in the forest* ; 
arrive at two or three o’clock P.M. 

3rd. A village of the pagan Mbana, in a woody country, 
with mountains towards west and south. Road 
mostly keeps along the bank of a rivulet, which is 
said to join the Faro. Arrive between two and three 
o’clock P.M. 

_ 4th. Hamiets of the pagan Mdimbere (?), who live on the 
summits of the mountains, the whole country being 
mountainous, and the road leading over the heights. 


* The prevalence of the Carica Papaya in this district, in the 
midst of the forest, is of very great interest. 
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5th. Encamp near a large lake or swamp, which informant® 
calls by the Hausa appellation “ riwa-n-dérina ” 
(“ Hippopotamus water”), in a hollow between the 
mountains; arrive between four and five o’clock P.M. 

6th. The large settlement of A’mba Sambo Jikera, sur- 
rounded by hills. 

7th. The Pallo settlement of A’dama Jikera, in a valley- 
plain surrounded by mountains on all sides, and 
intersected by a small rivulet. 

8th. A pagan village, Varvandu, in a plain, through which 
the Faro runs from south to north. 

9th. Encamp in an uninhabited woody country perfectly 
level. 

10th. Tibati, about noon. 


I shall here add two short itineraries from Tibati to 
Ngdundere. Direction, E.N.E. 


Ist day. A slave-village called Rimde Tibati, about 
noon. 

2nd. Village of the Mbiim, in a mountainous district. 

3rd. Ramde Daibi, before noon. 

Ath. Ngdundere, between two and three o’clock P.M. 

Or a nearer road in three days, passing the first 
night in Rimde Mbim, and the second in a slave- 
village of “Abd-Alléhi, and travelling each day from 
early in the morning till about noon. 


viii. From Tibati to the Ibo or I'gbo Country. 


Ist day. A village of the Bite, called, by my Hausa in- 
formant the mallem Katdri, “ gari-n-Kachélla 
Bite ;” arrive between two and three o’clock P.M. 

2nd. A village of the Tikdér (Tika), called by him “ gari- 
n-Kachélla Tikar,” situated in a dense forest ; about 
noon. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


10th. 


fith, 


12th. 
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Another pagan village, called by him “ gari-n-Ka- 
chélla-n-Yémyem;” about noon. 

A. village inhabited by the Monchéran, a tribe of the 
Bite. Country level and woody. 

A pagan village or “ ingwa,” consisting of two hamlets, 
one of which lies at the foot and the other on the 
summit of a hill; between two and three o’clock 
P.M. 

Another pagan village, the residence of a powerful 
native chief, and therefore called by the Hausa 
people “ gari-n-serki-n-Y émyem.” 

A. village of the great chief of the Fandu, in a level 
country. All these pagan tribes, whose principal 
weapon is the bow and arrow, are in the imdana of 
A’mba Sambo. | 

Residence of the principal chief of the Tikar, or rather 
Tika, a tribe marked by four scars or cuts under the 
eyes. Hach of these pagan tribes has its peculiar 
language or dialect. 

Another pagan village, called “ gari-n-Kachélla-n- 
Bum,” in a plain woody country, with a considerable 
river passable only in boats, and called by the 
Hausa people “ rfiwa-n-kédo” (the crocodile river). 

Encamp on the northern bank of the same river, called 
here ‘“ baki-n-kogi Jétem,” after the Jétem, the pagan 
inhabitants of the country. It winds along through 
a mountainous district. 

A village of the M6, a large tribe of pagans, who live 
on the summits of the mountains situated on the 
same river. This whole tribe is armed with muskets. 
A long day’s journey, till about four or five o’clock 
P. M. 

Village of the Abd, in a mountainous district watered 
by ariver. Towards the south a town called U’mbe 
is situated, being conspicuous by a large mountain. 


13th. Dingding, another pagan tribe, who feed chiefly 
VOL. II. Ss 
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on a particular kind of clay, which they prepare 
with butter. The people of the slave-expedition 
themselves lived upon it while in this district, and 
represent it as not unpleasant. The Dingding are 
also armed with guns. The name Dingding, how- 
ever, most probably is not the indigenous name of 
this tribe. 


14th. Yaruwa, another pagan tribe, armed with guns, and 


living in a mountainous district. 


15th. Pé, another tribe, living chiefly on sugar-cane (not, 


as it seems, the Holcus saccharatus), which they 
boil, and eat like honey. Country mountainous. 


16th. I’bo, dwelling in nine villages on the ‘black water” 


(béki-n-riwa), as many of the Hausa people call 
the Kwara, although the I’gbo and other tribes in 
that district give the name “black water” in general 
to the Bénuwé, while they distinguish the Kwara 
as the “ white water.” 


The I’bo, whom, as well as the Dingding, the Fulbe 


believe to be Christians, have neither cattle, horses, 
nor asses, but plenty of large sheep, goats, swine, and 
poultry. The expedition which my informant accom- 
panied in 1848-9 spent two months in this country, 
plundering it and carrying away a great many slaves. 
Since that time the Falbe can in some respects truly 
say that their empire extends as far as the sea; for 
now every year the I’bo, at least part of them, and 
their neighbours are said to bring slaves, salt, and 
cowries as a kind of tribute to the governor of 
Chamba. The same expedition after having re- 
traced its steps as far as the gari-n-Kachélla Bum, 
again returned towards the Great River, and fell 
upon and plundered Mbdafu, said to be three days’ 
journey north from the I’bo country.* 


* This last statement is perplexing, as there can be but little 
doubt about the situation of Mbafu a few days’ journey N.E. from 
Kalaba, and its identity with Mr. Koelle’s Mfat and with Ndo; 
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ix. From Joro Fangel to the Country of the Jétem. 


lst day. Limta, a Pillo settlement in a level country, the 
N.E. side of which is skirted by the mayo Nélbi; 
arrive about noon. Road crosses several small 
water-courses; direction a little west from south. 

2nd. Mayo Béli, a place chiefly inhabited by pagans, with 
the addition of but a few Falbe, skirted by a river 
of the same name, turning from west to north. The 
country mountainous, but the mountains not rising 
to a great elevation. Arrive between two and three 
o'clock P.M. 

3rd. Hosére Labul, a large mountain, inhabited by Tika, 
and extending a considerable distance west. This 
mountain is generally regarded in A’damawa as the 
feeder of the sources of the river Faro; but according 
to this informant (the Haj A’dama, an intelligent 
man who speaks as an eye-witness), only a small 
rivulet, the mayo ‘Tolére, skirts its east foot, and 
joins the mayo Béli. Arrive about noon. Hosére 
Labul is one day’s journey 8. W. from Tibati. 

4th. Yawa, a village of the pagan Tikér (Tika), in a plain 
woody country with a small river, which skirts the 
east side of the village (perhaps the upper course of 
mayo Béli). Arrive between two and three o’clock 
P.M. From Hosére Labul you take a more westerly 
direction. 

5th. Bomfonga, a village of another division of the Tikér 
(Tika), in a plain with small rivulets. Farfar, the 
great capital of the Tikar, is distant from this a long 


for if the direction were correctly given, we ought to look for 
these I’bo rather about Duke’s Town. Nevertheless I have no 
doubt that the I’gbo are meant, although no account of an expedi- 
tion being made by the Fulbe into that country has become known 
on the coast. 

ss 2 
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6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


10th. 


11th. 


12th: 


13th. 
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day W.N.W. The country of the Tikar (Tika) in 
general is well inhabited, the cultivated ground alter- 
nating with dense forest, wherein the gonda and the 
banana prevail; in the more south-westerly districts 


the géro-tree (Sterculea acuminata) and the hono- | 


ruwé, or maji-n-géro (St. macrocarpos). That species 
of grain called masr (Zea mais), and déga or yams, 
constitute the principal produce,—very little millet, 
no cotton; the country almost all level, with plenty 
of small rivulets. The inhabitants have, besides huts 
of clay built overground, also caves underground. 

Encamp in the wilderness, the country inhabited by 
the Déri. A long day. 

Encamp in the Paieaaeee at a spot where natron’ is 
found. The country inhabited by the Bore, another 
division of the Tikar (Tika). 

Lengw4ji, a great mountain inhabited by Tikar, who 
are in the imana of A’mba Sambo, the governor of 
Chamba; before noon. 

Bémbom, one of the chief places of the Tikér; about 
noon. 

Fandu, another division of the Tikér; before noon. 
Direction a little south from west. 

Mbéonga, a large place of the Tikar in a level commit 
with but a few mountains; before noon. 

Jolonjinga, a straggling hamlet in a level country, 
with a rivulet running north; between two and 
three o’clock P.M. 

Mayo Kim, a considerable river running from east to 
west (8S. E. to N.W.?), to join the Njéreng, and 
forming the boundary between the territory of the 
Jétem and that of the Tikar; about noon. 


. Lamérde — that is to say, the residence of a chief of 


the Jétem, —in a level country; between four and 
five o’clock P.M. 


. The rocky mountain (hosére) Gelangéro (not the 
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original, but a Fulfalde name), in an uncultivated 
country intersected only by small watercourses; be- 
tween two and three o’clock P.M. 

16th. Kosél Danél, a small hill belonging to the territory 
of the Jétem, west of which live the Dingding. The 
Jétem, as well as the Tikdér, have no guns (but 
according to some the Jétem have). The Mo dwell 
to the north of the Jétem. 

17th. Reach a river called by the Falbe “ mayo balléwo” 
(the black river), which, like the Kim, is said to 
join the Njéreng, a considerable river, navigable for 
boats at all seasons of the year, and running south- 
ward. Mbéfu is said to be three days west, and 
Této five days N. W. from this place. 


x. From Ray-Biuba to Mbéfu. 


Ist day. Hosére chdlle. See above, p. 613. 

2nd. Danfa, a village inhabited by pagans, who do not 
tattoo, and whose weapons are spears and arrows. 

4th. Jafa, a pagan village inhabited by a division of the 
Diru, who make long gashes on the left side of the 
body. This place hes round a rocky hill, the south 
side of which is free from huts, while the dwelling 
of the chief is on the north side. You cross the 
river Bénuwé in the morning of the first day after 
leaving Danfa, and, having passed the night in the 
wilderness, arrive early the next morning. 

6th. Bére, a village (see p. 617.) inhabited by pagans who 
make incisions in the under lip; the country 
is mountainous, but the mountains are detached. 
Direction S.W. Another longer road leads from 
Jafa, a little east from south, to Ségje, a large 
Pallo place situated a day’s journey S.W. from the 
above-mentioned place, Salang, and from thence west 
to Bére. | 
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7th. 
8th. 


9th. 
10th. 
11th. 


12th. 


13th. 


14th. 


APPENDIX. 


A village of the Mbum. 

Gankaini (see p. 626.), a village of the Mbum; the 
country level, covered with dense forests, the large 
spreading “lainde” and the “kimba” being the 
prevailing trees. 

Jerang, in the forenoon. 

A village of the Mbum, in the forenoon. 

A rivulet, called by the Hausa people “ kogi-n-géra,” 
in the wilderness. 

Sol6, a village of the Bana, who make three small cuts 
over the cheekbone, and possess neither horned cattle 
nor sheep, but only goats and poultry; the country 
level, and covered with a dense forest. 

Béngoré, a village of the Bite, who live in light huts 
constructed of branches. The Bite, upon whom 
the K6tofé, driven from their ancient seats about 
Chamba, have thrown themselves, wear no clothing 
except a narrow rope, made of bark, round the 
loins; they have long arrows and spears, and large 
shields of a very peculiar shape. They are said to 
have red copper in their country, and to work it 
themselves. 

Yénda, a place of the Kétofé. The whole country is 
flat, with much sandy soil, masr and sorghum being 
cultivated, besides a great deal of vegetables; the 
country abounds in water, but has no running 
streams, all the watercourses being of a shallow, 
wide-spreading character, such as are called ‘‘ngaljam” 
in Kanuri, and “ fiddama” in Hausa. The rainy season 
is said to have here only three months’ duration, 
the heat, even in the dry season, not being immo- 


derate. The predominant trees are the géro, kimba, 


mos6ro, jittagillo, and the passakére. S.E., half a 
day’s march from Yénda, is another large place of the 
Kotof6, called Koréngo. 


15th. Bénchobé, W.S. W. 
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16th. Bérberé. 

24th. Bambim. Having passed during eight days, first 
through the country of the Bite, then through that 
of the Tikar, or rather Tika, you reach this place, 
belonging to another tribe. 

27th. Mbéfu. Mohdimmedu my intelligent informant, says 
that there are large and wealthy towns in this country, 
with well-frequented market-places, and that the 
people have a great deal of property, and mostly 
European furniture; all the houses are made of clay. 
He represents the inhabitants of Mbafu, as well as 
the Tikar and Dingding, as being of a copper colour. 
They wear their hair dressed to a great height like 
all the pagans hereabouts, let the beard grow, and 
practise circumcision. The tree “tarmo,” with a 
fine fruit, is predominant. Of the identity of 
Mbafu with Mr. Koelle’s Mféit, and of its situation, 
a few days’ journey N.E. from Kalaba, I have 
already spoken. 


xi. From Ngaundere to the Bati. 


Ist day. Mambim. 

2nd. Sold. 

3rd. Béngoré. 

4th. Bibadéddi Kachellél (the name not original, but in- 
troduced altogether by the conquerors), a village of 
the Kétofé; the whole country, as all the country 
south of that of the Mbum in general, is said to be 
perfectly level. 

5th. Bittik, another village of the Kétof6; arrive about 
noon. ‘The direction, which, as far as Bibadaddi, 
has been almost south, now turns south by west. 
A day and ahalf 8. W. from Bibadaddi lies Géniyon, 
and further on in the same direction Bibabdéntong. 


6th. Bormona, a place of the Bite; a long day’s march. 
ss 4 
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7th. Mangchirin, a woody district, governed by a woman, 

with a great mountain towards the west. 

10th. Bébe, a pagan village consisting of huts built of clay. 

11th. Mére, another pagan village; country woody. 

14th. Bati, a tribe of pagans of peculiarly light colour*, well 
made, and not marked by any incisions; they wear 
an apron round the loins made of cotton, and dwell 
in huts built of clay; they have only sheep, no 
horned cattle; they have shells for currency, and 
live at no great distance from the sea, in the direc- 
tion of which is seen a very large mountain. They 
have no firearms, but only spears, and their country 
abounds in elephants and wild pigs. 

I am happy to add that Thomas J. Hutchison, Esq., 
H. M.’s consul at Fernando Po, with whom I am engaged in 
active correspondence, is making diligent inquiries with re- 
gard to the tribes of whom I obtained information in the 
interior, through the missionary Mr. Anderson. These 
inquiries tend always more and more to corroborate my 
information. 


* Dr. Baikie (Appendix, p. 425.) says that the man from this 
tribe whom he met had a very black skin; but nevertheless the 
greater part of the tribe may have a far lighter colour, although 
it is most probable that Dr. Baikie’s informant would not acknow- 
ledge that. The specimens of the Bati language, which Dr. B. 
gives, seem to characterize a tribe entirely distinct from the Baya, 
or Bayong ; but nevertheless it is likely that there exists an original 
bond of affinity between these two people, and that they belong to 
one and the same stock, which we may call the Ba stock. It is 
very characteristic, that all the numerals given by Baikie com- 
mence with a “ba.” 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


CONTAINING 


A LIST OF. THE SE’FUWA, OR KINGS OF BO'RNU. 
DESCENDED FROM SE’F. 


WITH THE FEW HISTORICAL FACTS AND EVENTS UNDER THEIR 
RESPECTIVE REIGNS, THAT HAVE COME TO OUR 


KNOWLEDGE. 
os i : Length of 
: : es k j re . ace where he | the Reign 
Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. died. a aan 
Years. 
SEr. _ Is said to have come to KAanem, where he Samina. 20. 
"(Said to be) Son of founded a new dynasty, and reigned over | a place in the 
Dhu Yazan andof; several tribes; viz. the Berbers (Begha- | territory of the 
a woman of Mek- » , ? , 2 Daj6 ? * 
ka. ma?), Tebu, or Teda, Kanembu, and others. 
Imam A’hmed states expressly that he 
came to Njimiye. 
Israuim, or | “ Father of the Sultan.”—Jmdm A’hmed. ? TG: 
, 
BiramM. 
Son of Sef and 
* Adisha. 


| Duxu, or Dua. | Seems to be generally recognized as the first | Yéri A’/rfas&. | [250] ? 
Son of I’brahim and king of this dynasty ; and for this reason, | A place said by Eronable 
Ghafaluwa, of the his father I’brahim is called “ father of the | the Bornu peo- | second half 


tribe of the Kaye. ; one le (I he 
ma q Sultan.” There is still in Bornu a nume-| Aout “crore. coun 
r] 


rous family called Diguwa, who refer their ously) to Hie S.| up 
ae : ! 

origin to Dugu; and it would seem that from TGburh, 

Duguwa is the name which really belongs | country. | We 


to the dynasty, as is intimated by the chro- ies vie 


nicle itself further on. Kanem. 
Fun. A powerful and successful prince. Malana. 60. 
Son of Duigu. A place in Ka- 


nem. 


* See Edrisi, translated by Jaubert, vol. i. pp. 25.119. Jaubertreads Semnah; but the name Samina is of frequent 
occurrence on the border of Negroland. 
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Length of 
: oat ‘ + P Place where he | the Reign 
Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. died: in LGREE 
Years. 
Anrtitso. . - - - - P 50. 
Son of Funé and 
Fukalshi. 
Karat. - - - - - Kaluwana. |[250](?). 
Son of Aritsd ben 
Funé. 
Apyoma ,AYOMA, His reign evidently falls in the last years of | Tatniiri. 20. 
or WayAma. the 4th and the first of the 5th century of With an uncer- 
Son of Katéri and| the Hejra; most probably in 390—410, or ip vee 
Tumayu, of the pas creniya. en 
tribe uf the Beni A.D. 1000—1019. berfya ?) 
Ghalgha. 
Buu. ~ - - - - Dheghjabad-| 16. 
Son of Adyéma and mi, or Megh- 
Ghanjaya, of the oe é 
tribe of the Kaye. jibadmi. 
A/RKI. Had plenty of slaves, of whom he settled; Rilana, or | 44. 
Saat pBalt. cand 300 in Dirka (probably Dirki), 300 in Zilana. ~ 
Azisenna, of the Siggedim, both in Kaw4r; and 300 in 
tribe of the Te- 
maghéri. Rilana, or Zilana, the place where he died. 
From this it is evident that he was master 
of the Tebu country. 
Sud, or Huwa.* | Distinguished by his fine figure. If we knew] Ghanta 4, 
Ba ce Ate and that he “reigned by a viceroy or khalifa,” Kamuna, 
ver, of the bribe we should conclude that he was an Sine 
oF ene memegner!-! nate man; but that is only M. Blau’s mis- 
apprehension.f 
Szrma, or‘App| Was the last king of the dynasty of the| Ghumzu, 4, 
EL JELIL. Duguwa, or Bent Dugu, if we understand | with the surname 


Ronotshi and of a this name as coincident with idolatry. For | Ridha. (?) 


woman of the tribe | although the chronicle distinguishes plainly 

(Macharma ty between the Beni Dtigu and the Ben‘ 
Humé, nevertheless it is evident that Humé, 
the successor of ‘Abd el Jelil, and the first 
Mohammedan king of Kanem, was his son. 
It is therefore clear that Beni Humé means 
nothing else than the Mohammedan kings, 
as contradistinguished from the Duguwa, 
the pagans.{ 


* The-name of Htwa, as the name of a man, appears also in Imam A’hmed’s history, 
t dided wa 3 means only he ascended the throne, the Bérnu people regarding the aici 3 of the ruler of 


Kanem as a LTT. 
{ It is very remarkable, and confirms the dates of the chronicle marvellously, that El Bekri, who wrote towards the 


end of the dynasty of the Da@guwa, in the reign of_A/rki, A.D. 1067, says expressly (p. 456, 7 that the inhabitants of 
Kaénem were at that time idolaters. 
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| Name of the King. 


x 


Huns, or Ume. 


Son of ‘Abd el Jelil 
and Tikramma, of 
the tribe of the 
Kaye. 


DunaMa. 


Son of Humé and 
Kinta, of the tribe 
of the Tebu, or 
Teda (not Tih). 


Birt. 


Son of Dainama and 
Fasame, of the 
tribe of the Kaye. 


A 


Length of 

Principal Events during the Reign of each King, piece wpe he the Hee 
Years. 
Founded a new dynasty by the profession of |Masr(Egypt).| 12. 
Islam. Makrizi’s (Hamaker, p. 206.) state- hoe. 

479—490. 


ment, that the first Mohammedan king of 
Kanem was Mohammed Ben Jebel (or 
rather Jil) refers most probably to the 
later dynasty of Kanem, namely, the Bu- 
lala, while he counted all the members of 
this and the older Bornu dynasty together, 
and made up the number of forty kings 
who had preceded him. (See what I have 
said above on this point, p.263.). The mis- 
sionary who introduced Islam into Kanem, 
according to the same Makrizi, was Hadi 
el ‘Othmani. From the place where Humé 
died, it may be inferred that he intended, 
or even accomplished, a pilgrimage. 


very powerful king, according to the chro- 
nicle the most powerful of the Beni Humé, 
who had a strong and very numerous army, 
horse and foot, and made thrice the pil- 
erimage to Mekka with a numerous retinue. 
Having excited the suspicions of the inha- 
bitants of Egypt, he is said to have been 
drowned by them when embarking at Suez 
for Mekka, and in the very turbulent state 
in which Egypt was at that time, under the 
reign of e’ Dhafer be amr-Illah, this is by 
no means so improbable as it might other- 
wise appear to be. The capital Njimiye, 
notwithstanding the strength of the empire, 
seems to have been at that time still a very 
small place.* 


Seems to have been at first entirely under 


the influence of his mother, who even im- 
prisoned him. If he had not much energy, 
he must have been at least a very learned 
man, for Imam A’hmed calls him “ el faki 
e’ taki,” p. 31.; and it would seem from the 
report. of the chronicle, that part of the 
ceremonial of the court dates from his 
time, even if through the influence of his 
mother. 
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A. D. 
1086—1097. | 


Egypt, 55. 
or rather the} 4.x. 
Gulf of Suez. aa 


1098—1150, 


Ghamtilu ? 27, 
Bela Ghanna.) 4.n. 
(billa ghana ?) baer: 

115]—1176. 


* Edrisf, translated by Jaubert, vol. i. p. 24., where sil is to be read instead of we ie 
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Name of the King. 


‘App ALLAH, 
, 
or Data. 


Son of Bikoru ben 
Biri and of Zineb, 
of the tribe of the 
Tebu, or Tubu 
(not Tiba.) 


SELMA, or | 
‘ABD EL JELIL. 


Son of Bikoru and 
Hiwa, of the tribe 
of the Débiri. 


DunaMa, or 
A/HMED. 


Son of Selma and 
Dibala (therefore 
his full name Dji- 
balami Danama 
Selmami), of the 
tribe of the Ma- 
gharma. 


APPENDIX. 


Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


As he lived in the most flourishing period of 


the Beni Hafis, the Tunisian princes, who, by 
their friendship, are said to have occasioned 
the ascendancy of the Bérnu kings over the 
whole desert*, he must have been one of 
the most powerful of the latter. He is 
said to have been the first black king of 
this dynasty, all the Bérnu kings before 
him having had a light complexion like the 
Arabs. But this latter assertion seems to 
be contradicted by the fact, that a pre- 
ceding king had borne the name of Selma, 
or Tselma, which means “ the black” (pro- 
perly tsélima), from tsélim, or tsilim, 
“black.” 


A very warlike prince, who waged many wars, 


which were generally conducted by his 
sons, who in consequence formed them- 
selves into parties and factions. His 
strength, like that of his ancestor Duinama, 
seems to have consisted chiefly in cavalry, 
of which he is said in the chronicle to have 
possessed 41,000; but, according to the 
more credible testimony of Wanuma Mo- 
hammed Ghana, cited by Im4m A’hmed 
(pp. 77, 78.), he had 30,000; and that ought 
not to appear so exaggerated, although the 
king in Leo’s time had only 3000, for that 
was a very different period, when the empire 
was almost ruined. Dtinama’s most cele- 


brated deed—of which we are informed 


—is the war he waged against the Tebu 
for more than seven years; according to 
tradition, 7 years, 7 months, and 7 days. 
And it is most probable that it was this 
enterprising and restless king who ex- 
tended the empire of Kanem over the 
whole of Fezzin,—a state of things which 
lasted till about the middle of the 14th cen- 


* B’bn Khalditn, Z. c. 


Fe. fee ht 


| Length of . 


Place where he } the Reign 
died. in Lunar 
Years. 
Fafsa. ti. 
A.H. 
573—589. 


AD. 
1177—1193. 


Jejéska 28. 
Ghazrwana. AH. 
590—617. 


5 A.D. 
1194— 1220. 


Zamtam. 40. 


A little W. from A. H. 
Ghambart. 


A.D. 
1221—1259. 


‘ 
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Leneth of 


Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. Place oe he poe 
Years. 


tury.* He likewise is the king who, in the 
time of E’bn Said, a.m. 650 (A. D. 1252-3), 
invaded the well-watered populous country 
of Mabinat; which it is difficult to identify, 
although the name bears some resemblance 
to Fambina, the indigenous name of A/’da- 
mawa, while the geographer’s account of 
the situation of that country agrees well 
with Fumbina; but we shall find another 
name closely related to it. It is also Ebn 
Said who first calls Bérnu—that is, the 
country on the south-western side of the 
Tsad as far as Dikowa—part of Kanem. 
The empire of Kanem at that time ex- 
tended, according to Imam A’hmed, from 
the Nile, near Dhtiwi, as far as the rivulet 
Baramuwasa, in the west, which most pro- 
bably is identical with what Clapperton 
(Second Journey, p. 63.) calls the river 
Moussa (bahr Musa), the river which di- 
vides the territories of Yoruba and Bérgu, 
and we may add, from Mabina in the south 
to Wadan in the north. (See what I have 
said, p. 263.; also, with regard to the pre- 
sent sent by the king of Bornu to the ruler 
of Tunis in A.u. 665.) But Ditinama laid 
the foundation for the ensuing disasters of 
the empire, by opening, as the Bornu 
people say, the “ munni,” or “talisman of 
Bornu.” What it was it is difficult to say ¢; 
but what it meant may be more easily con- 
jectured, chiefly from the words of the 
imam A’hmed, who expresses himself thus 
(pp. 123, 124.): “ When the thing which 
was in it (the talisman) escaped, it called 
forth and provoked every powerful man to 
ambition and intrigues, in the government 
and in high charges.” Indeed, from this 
time, civil wars, murders of kings, and 
changes in the dynasty, succeeded each 
other without interruption. 


* A’bu ’] Feda, texte Arabe, p. 245., compared with p. 127., where, in speaking of Wadan, he says distinctly, 

» s “ { . - 

Ki Sic do\b Us? ov ental 4 “And the whole of the country is at present under the 
dominion of the king of Kanem.” - In the time of Makr{zi the empire of Kanem extended from Z4la, the well-known 


place eight days’ march from Adjila, and the same distance from the syrtis (Edrisf, p. 288.; A’bu ’l Feda, p. 128. 
as far as Kaka (G6go), on the meridian of Maghreb el atisat.—Quatremére, Mémoires sir ? Ezypte, vol. i. p. 28. ep 


t E’bn S fd, cited by Makrizi. Hamaker, Spec. Cat. p. 206. It is to be remarked that in both instances where 
the name is mentioned, a9 precedes, which might have taken away the 3 ° 


{ Mr. Blau (p. 311.), in translating this passage of the chronicle, which he did not understand, has made a most 
ridiculous mistake. ) 
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Name of the King. 


Kans, or ‘ABD 
, 
EL Kapim. 
Son of DGnama (?) 
and Mathala, of 


the tribe of the 
Megharma. 


Bir1(I/srauim). 


Son of Danama and 
Zineb, of the tribe 


of the Lekmamma. 


(I’sranim) Nr- 
, 
KALE. 


Son of (Biri) I’bra- 
him and of Kakidi, 
of the tribe of the 
Kiuankuna. 


‘Abp ALLAH. 


Son of Kadé and 
Fatima. 


SELMA. 


Son of ‘Abd Allah 
and of Kamma. 


* Makrizi, in Burckhardt’s Travels in Nubia, Appendix III. p. 450.; Quatremére, Mémoires sur l’Egypte, vol.ii. p. 28. 


{ Mr. Blau has also misunderstood this passage. ae means nothing else but that their native 


country was Melle. 


_ $ Mr. Blau, of course, who had no knowledge of the Soy, must be excused for having read in all these passages 
S oe although the second 4 belongs to the following sentence, the dots in his copy being added by negligence. 
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Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


“The true faith, in his time,” according to 


Ebn Said, “ was largely disseminated in 
Kanem,”—a remarkable change effected 
since the time when El Bekri wrote his 
account. It was under his reign (a. H. 640) 
that the inhabitants of Kanem built the 
Médreset E’bn Rashik at Cairo, where their 
travellers might alight.* 


Murdered by a man of the name of ‘Anda- 


kama Dtinama. 


We know nothing further 
of his reign. 


“ A Conqueror,” but unfortunately it is not 


known in what quarter he made his con- 
quests. It is an important fact, gleaned 
from the chronicle, that two religious chiefs 
of the Fiulbe or Fellata of Mélle came to 
him.t Known to Makrizt. 


Killed one of his sons, who most probably 


had revolted against him; was murdered 
himself and thrown into the river Wau, 
the so-called Yeou, by Yerama Mohammed. 
From the title “Haj” given to him by 
Makrizi, we see that he made a pilgrimage 
to Mekka. 


A just prince, who, having punished the 


murderers of the former king, and after 
having successfully vanquished his rival the 
Bagharima (see further down,—and not 
as Blau, p.326. n. 18., translates, ‘‘ Prince 
of Bagharmi,” a state not existing at that 
time), seems to have established his power 


_ with a strong hand. 


Fell in a war with the Sé, or Soy}, the ori- 


ginal inhabitants of the greater part of the 
country between the Wau (Yeou) and the 
Shari. This powerful nation, whom the 


Length of « 

Place where he | the Reign . 

died. in Lunar | 
Years, 


Dhurriya 29. 
Ghimitu. Ashe at 
658686. 


A.D. { 
1259—1285. 


Njimiye. 20. 
A. H. 
687—706. 
A.D. 
1288—1306. 


Diskama. 20. 


A place on the 
Bo6rnu river, one 
day’s march 
from the later 
capital, or Birni. 


A.H. 
707 —726. 
A. D. ; 
1307—1326. 


Njimiye. 20. 1% 
ApoE. eae 
1727—746. 
A.D. 
1326—1345. 
7 
Yuisub. 4. 
A. He : 
747—750. 


AD. 
1346--1349. 
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! Length of, 
: Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. me ee he ine felon 
Years. 
former kings seem to have greatly reduced, 
but without taking and destroying their 
strongholds, appears to have risen at that 
period, in a successful war, against their 
ageressors, vanquishing and killing four 
successive Boérnu kings, all sons of the 
unfortunate ‘Abd Allah, whom an afflicted 
mother is said to have cursed. 
Kurt Guand. | Vanquished and killed by the S6é. Ghaliwa (?). 1. 
Son of ‘Abd Allah. A.H. 751. 
A.D. 1380. 
Kure Kura. | Vanquished and killed by the Sd, at the same| Ghaliwé. 1. 
Son of‘ Abd Allah. place as his brother and predecessor. A.M. 752. 
A.D. 1351. 
Monammep, | Vanquished and killed by the So. Nanigham. L 
Son of ‘Abd Allah. A.H. 753. 
A.D. 1352. 
Epris. Reigned in the middle of a.p. 1353 (a u.| Njimiye. 25. 
Son of Nikdle (I’bra- 754), when E/bn Batuta, who calls him This is the cur- A. HL 
him) and Hafsa. king of Bérnu, returned from his visit to | rent tradition; | 754—778. 


Mélle and Songhay by way of Tekddda. eee etary ces jase=lagel 
Tt is evident that the sons of “Abd Allah | died af Dam- 
having all died, the royal dignity reverted | "°°°" 
to the family of Nikale (Ibrahim). Whether 
Edris was more successful than his pre- 
decessors against the SO we are not in- 
formed, nor do we know anything of his 
reion; and indeed the great uncertainty 
which prevails as to the place where he 
died, seems to intimate rather a quiet reign, 
at least as regards its latter period, though, 
as Dammasak was one of the chief strong- 
holds of the S6, it would have been of 
some importance for us to know positively 
whether he died there. 
He made a pilgrimage to Mekka, and is there- 
fore called “ Haj Edris” by Makrizt. 


* The place Dammasak may still be identified from a basin of the komadugu which has been called after it. Itis at 
present generally called Fatoghana (see above, p. 233.).— Denham (who writes Dimmasak), vol. i. p. 160.; but in the 
map the name is accurately spelt from Clapperton’s account. 
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Name of the King. 


ry 
Daub. 

Son of Nikale (I’bra- 
him) and Fatima, 
a sister of Hafsa 
the mother of his 
brother and pre- 
decessor Edris. 


‘OTHMAN. 
Son of Daud. 


, 
‘OTHMAN. 


Son of Edris and 
Famafa. 


A’su Baxr Lr- 
YATU. 
Son of Daud. 


APPENDIX. 


Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


A very important, but rather unfortunate 


reign, bearing the germs of the expulsion 
of the Bérnu dynasty from Kanem, their 
original seat, and of the transference of 
their residence to Bornu. ‘The successful 
aggressors were the Bulala (as the name is 
written in the chronicle), or rather Bulala 
(as Imam A’hmed constantly writes it, and 
as the name is pronounced generally), who, 
originating from a branch line of the royal 
family of Kanem, by their forefather Jil 
Shikomémi (a son of Dtinama Dibalami?), 
had founded a powerful principality in the 
territory of Fittri (‘‘ the lake”), over the nu- 
merous tribes of the Kika (Leo’s Gaoga). 
As to the period of the rise of this dynasty, 
we have the distinct testimony of Imam 
A’hmed, that it was after the time of Du- 
nama Dibalami.* 


Weakened by a civil war with one or more 


of his sons, who, having been beaten, seem 
to have taken refuge with the pagans of 
the tribe of Ghammuwa, where Edris Ala- 
woma found their progeny, Daud ben Nikale 
was driven out of Njimiye, the old capital, 
and finally killed by ‘Abd el Jelil, the 
Bulala king. 


Seems to have waged the war with the Bu- 


lala at first with some success, and even to 
have retaken Njimiye, when he likewise suc- 
cumbed. He, as well as his successor, be- 
came known to Makrizi. 


Sustained the struggle for two years, when 


he met the same fate as his uncle and his 
cousin. During this time there was a 
prince in Hausa, or Afunu, called Mastur, 
in a certain degree of dependency on Ka- 
nem. (Makrizi.) 


Was killed by the Bulala, after a reign of a 


few months. 


* P, 77. of my MS, copy. 


Place where he 


died. 


Mélfala. 


Njimiye. 


Shefiyari, 
in Kanem. 


Length of 

the Reign 

in Lunar 
Years. 


10. 
A.H. 3 
779788. 

A.D. 
1377—1386. 


4. 


A.H. > 
789—792. 


A.D. 
1387—1390. 


5) 


a @ 


A. H. 

793—794. 
A.D. 

1391—1392. 


9 mo. 
A. H. 795... 
A.D. 1392.- 


; 


pie Beach Ax 
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| Name of the King. 


‘OMAR. 
Son of Edrfs. 


Kant A/runt. 


Son of Edris. 


Biri. 
Son of Edris. 


Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


This prince was at length so hardly pressed 


by the Bulala that he finally, with the con- 
sent of his tlama, gave up Kanem en- 
tirely, transferring his residence to Kagha, 
a district of some forty miles in extent, 
between Ujé and Gtijeba, notorious in 
Boérnu as the refuge of every defeated 
party during the civil wars, where they 
went to recruit their strength. And though, 
in the course of time, Bornu recovered 
from intestine troubles, and flourished once 
more under mighty princes, who even van- 
quished the Bulala, none of them ever re- 
turned to Kanem in order to fix his 
residence there. 


A usurper, as it would seem; for the chro- 


nicle does not give him the usual title of 
sultan, but calls him merely “ melek,” and 
does not name his father. Nevertheless 
he must be reckoned in the list of the 
Bornu kings. The Bulala, not content with 
having wrested Kanem from the hands of 
their enemies, followed them into their new 
retreat, and vanquished and killed Safd 
near Dekakiya. 


Fell likewise in the war with the Bulala in 


the course of a year, having, as it would 
seem, resumed the offensive. Why the sur- 
name “ A’fnd,” or “ A’funti,” was given to 
him is not clear; perhaps from his mother 
being of A’fno (Hausa) origin. 


A long reign, after several short and unfor- 


tunate ones; but the only fact with regard 
to it of which we are informed, namely, a 
civil war between the king and the ke- 
ghamma or seraskier, Mohammed ben Diltu, 
is not of a kind to give an idea of repose 
and happiness. The ensuing period of the 
history of Bornu may be called a period of 
civil war and of the greatest, distress. 


‘OrumAn Kat- | Succumbed, after a short reion of a few 


NAMA. 


Son of Daid. 


months, to the party of the kegh4mma Ni- 
kale ben Ibrahim and the yerima Kadé; 


Length of 


Place where he | the Reign 
died. in Lunar 
Years. 
Demaghiya. 5. 
(Not, as it seems, A. H. 
Maghiya.) 796—800. 
A.D. 
1394—1398. 
Dekakiya. 1. 
A.H. 801. 
A.D. 1398-9. 


Ghadhurt (?). 1. 
(Not Ghumuzt.) |] a.u. 802. 


AD. 
1399—1400. 


Kanantut. 33. 
(In Bagharmi ?) A.H. 
803—+35. 
A.D. 
1400 —1432. 
A’funt, Jimot 
Kano.* A. H. 836. 
A.D. 1432. 


* The name is clearly written in my MS.; and there is not the least doubt that Kané is meant. 


Kuttu. 
VOL. II. 


fl De 


Blau, J. c., reads 
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Length of 
Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. Blece ea he the ee 
Years. 


and deprived of his throne, he appears to 
have been obliged to seek refuge in the 
A’fné (Hausa) province of Kandé, where 
he died, or more probably was killed. 


DUNAMA. Was murdered after a short reign. Nanigham. 2. 
Son of‘ Omar. A. H. 
836—838. 
A. D. 1433-4. 
‘Asp Atian, or | Was embroiled in a civil war with the ke-| Famelfa. 8. 
Dina. ghamma ‘Abd Allah Dighelma, who even a) 
Son of ‘Omar, with dethroned him, and made I’brahim the son 838—846. 
the surname Da-| of ‘Othman king, but, on the death of the 143544 
kumtni. : 


latter, restored him to the throne. The 
eight years attributed to his reign by the 
negligently-written chronicle seem to com- 
prise the two periods of his reign, before 
and after I’brahim; or it must be under- 
stood that I’brahim placed ‘Abd Allah again 
upon the throne, after the death of “ke- 


ohamma. 
T/BRAHIM. Seems to have excited the discontent of his Zamtam. 8. 
Son of ‘Othman. subjects by neither keeping a regular court | One day N.from| “a. n. 
nor showing himself to his people. After | Ghambara. Beg iS 
a reign of eight years he was murdered by apy alee 


Kadé (his brother?). ‘Though this is the 
only king of the name of I’brahim in the 
list of Bornu kings of the end of the 15th, 
or the beginning ‘of the 16th century, it is 
evident that he could not have been a con 
temporary of Leo Africanus, and that the 
latter erred, from lapse of memory, in the 
account of Africa which he composed seve- 
ral years after his visit to those countries, 
in calling the king who reigned over Bérnu 
during the time of his visit I’brahim. 


, ° e 
Kaper. Succumbed, after a short reign, to a rival, | Amara, or L 
° 2 
Son of ‘Othman. Ditinama son of Biri. Amaza. A. H. 854-5. 
A. D. 1450-1 
DUNAMA. ° = - = - Aghaktiwah.| 4. 
Son of Biri. A.H. 
855—859. 
A.D. i 
1451—1455. | 
MoHAMMED. - - ~ ~ “ Maza. 5 mo. 
Son of Matala. A.H. 859. 


A.D. 1455, 


Name of the King. 


Mer, or AMER, 


Son of ‘Aaisha 
daughter of ‘Oth- 
man. 
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Years. 

2 “a 2 2 “ Tarmata. bp 

A. H. 860. 
A.D. 1456. 

A very cruel and sanguinary prince; pro- | Meghjibad- (?) 


MoHAMMED. 
Son of Kadé. 


GHAJI. 


Son of Amala, or 
Imata. 


‘OTHMAN. 
Son of Kadé. 


‘OmAR. 
Son of ‘Abd Allah. 


MowHAMMED. 


Son of Mohammed. 


ALE 
Son of Ddnama, 
known generally in 
Boérnu under the 


name of Mai ‘Ali 
Ghajidéni. 


bably reigned but avery short time, only | Neri-Ker- 
a few days. buri (?). 


Defeated in battle, and killed by Mohammed 
son of ‘Abd Allah, the king of Kanem. 


Matakla 
Ghamer. 


Notwithstanding his excellent qualities as a 
prince, he was dethroned in consequence of 
a civil war with ‘Ali Ghajidéni, who, though 
he apparently had the upper hand, by some 
unknown circumstances, or from some un- 
known reasons of his own, to which we have 
no key, allowed another person to occupy 
the throne that had thus become vacant. 


Mikidha. 


Ghomtalt. 
(Reka ?) 


A despotical reign, spent in dispute with a 
more powerful and successful rival, Mo- 
hammed ben Mohammed, who, in the course 
of a year, gained the upper hand, and pro- 
bably killed ‘Omar. 


A courageous and powerful prince. Breda.* 


A glorious reign, beginning a new epoch in |Ghasréggomo. 


the history of Bornu. First of all, ‘Ali 
Ghajidéni made an end of the civil wars, 
which had torn and wasted the kingdom 
for so long a period, having vanquished 
and killed his old rival ‘Othm4n ben Kadé, 
whom he had formerly dethroned, and who 
began the struggle once more. He then 
restored the equilibrium between the dif- 
ferent officers of high rank, the excessive 
power of some of these officers, particu- 
larly that of the keghammaf, having been 
the principal cause of all those disturb- 


* Thus the name is clearly written in my copy ; but in another copy it seems to be Bérbera. 
t What an immense power this officer must at one time have enjoyed is amply and clearly illustrated by the fact 
that his sons were entitled princes (‘“‘ mai-na”), and his daughters princesses (‘f mai-ram”’), like the children of the 
sultan, the difference of rank being only expressed by adding the word “ keghamma-ram. 


ae yn 


5. 


A.B. 
861—865. 

A.D. 
1456 —1461. 


5. 


A. He 
866—870. 
A.D. 
1461—1466. 


in 


AsHe Salle 
A.D. 1466. 


oe 
A.H. 
872—876. 
A. D. 
1467—1471. 
33. 


A.H. 
877—909. 
A.D. 
1472—1504. 


pT 9 PS ed ee ad 
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ances; and in order to concentrate the 
government, he built a large capital, Ghasr- 
éggomo, generally called Birni, the future 
residence of the kings of Bérnu, on the river 
Wau, three days west from the modern town 
Kiakawa. For until this period the Bornu 
people lived only in temporary encamp-= 
ments in the conquered country, although 
Nanigham had been the ordinary residence 
of the kings. It was in this king’s reign, 
doubtless, that Leo visited Bérnu ; and it is 
by this author that we are informed of one of 
the many wars which the prince carried on, 
who, on this account alone, of all the kings of 
Bornu, seems to have obtained the surname 
mel Ghazi” — “ the warrior,” or rather “ the 
conqueror.” Wangara— that is, the country 
of the Eastern Mandingoes, about the name 
and extent of which we shall not leave 
any doubt in our further inquiries — seems, 
indeed, to be rather distant from Bornu, 
particularly if it be taken into considera- 
tion that the nearest provinces were ill 
subjected ; but if the Baramuwasa be iden- 
tical, as can scarcely be doubted, with the 
frontier-river between Borgu and Yoruba, 
Wangara was close to the western frontier 
of the tributary provinces of Bérnu, and it is 
only to be attributed to the miserable cha- 
racter of the chronicle, and to the general 
scantiness of our sources, that we hear 
nothing of the several expeditions which 
the Bérnu kings made into the provinces 
of the Kwa4ra, and of the interesting rela- 
tion which appears to have existed between 
Boérnu and some of the Bérgu places, par- 
ticularly Brisa. It is moreover to be taken 
into account, that Wangara probably ex- 
tended, at that time, more to the east, and 
almost reached the Kwara. 

But the Bulala, the old and inveterate enemies 
of Bérnu, were not yet humiliated; and it 
was an inroad of the king of that empire 
into Bérnu which obliged ‘Ali Ghajidéni 
(assuming him to be identical, as he cer- 
tainly is, with Leo’s I’brahim) to give up 
the conquest of Wangara. That the name 
of this king of the Bulala was ‘Omar, as 
Leo says, we have strong reasons to doubt, 
and think it another lapse of memory. 
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Name of the King. 


Epris. 


Son of ‘Alf and 
‘Adisha, with the 
surname of Katar- 
kamaébi. 


Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


It was probably Selma, or ‘Abd el Jelil, 
the father of the prince whom Edris, ‘Ali's 
son and successor, vanquished. The name 
‘Omar seems not to occur at all in the 
dynasty of the Bulala. 


But we have another account, which gives us 


a glance into the warlike career of ‘Ali 
Ghajidéni, and informs us of one of his 
expeditions into the far west. For this 
account we are indebted to Sultan Béllo, 
who relates in his “ Enfak el misuri fi fat- 
ha belad el Tekruri”*, that Kant4, whose 
age as acontemporary of ‘Ali ben Diinama, 
is fixed by the fact that he lived in the 
time of Haj Mohammed A/skia, “having 
oppressed the inhabitants of the provinces 
conquered by him,” Sultan “Ali Alij,” as 
he is called in the translation, marched 
from Bornu against him, and beat him near 
Surame, his capital (see Vol. IV.), on the 
‘Aid el kebir ; but not being able to reduce 
this strong place, ‘Ali was obliged to retire, 
when Kanta, having collected a large army, 
followed him till he reached Onghoor 
(most probably Ngart), “where they met 
and fought together, and Kant&a won the 
battle,” without, however, being able to 
follow up his victory. This war “must fall 
about the very end of the reign of ‘Ali 
Ghajidéni. 


The glory of this reign makes it intelligible 


how Bornu, or Bernu, appears in Portu- 
guese maps as early as the year 1489. 


The worthy son and successor of ‘Ali, who 


accomplished what remained necessary for 
the greatness and the peace of the Bérnu 
empire, viz. the humiliation and subjection 
of the Bulala. A short time, therefore, 
after he had ascended the throne, he went 
with a strong army to K4énem, beat the 
Bulala prince Duinama son of ‘Abd el 
Jelil, or Selma, at Gharni Kiyala, and 
entered Njimiye, the old capital of the 
empire of Kanem and Bornu, 122 years 
after King Datd had abandoned it (see 


Place where he 
died. 


Walama. 


* Denham and Clapperton’s Narrative, Appendix, vol. ii. p. 164, 


TT 3 


Length of 

the Reign 

in Lunar 
Years. 


23. 


A.H. 
910—932. 
A.D. 
1504—1526. 
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Name of the King. Principal Events during the Reign of each King. 


above, p.259.). Having then heard, on his 
return to Bornu, that A‘dim, another son 
of ‘Abd el Jelil, had usurped the throne 
after his brother’s death, he returned once 
more, vanquished A’dim, and established 
for a long period the dependency of Kanem 
upon Bornu. (Imam A/hmed.) It could 
only have been Edris, and not Musa —a 
name which does not at all occur in the 
list of the kings of Bérnu—who sent an 
embassy to Tripoli in the year 1512*, a 
circumstance which clearly shows the ele- 
vated political views of that king. Of the 
other achievements of his brilliant career, 
we are unfortunately deprived by the loss 
or concealment of the contemporaneous ac- 
count of his reign by the fakih Masfarma 
‘Omar ben ‘Othman, though I still entertain 
hopes that the work may some day or other 
come to light. 


Monammep. | A very powerful and mighty king, successful |Ghasréggomo.| 19. 
Son of Edris and} in all directions. He vanquished and A. HL. 
ince. killed Kadé the son of ‘Abd el Jelil and ea Ag 
Lifya, who, only forty days after Mohammed 1526—1545. 
had ascended the throne, came to attack 
him at Natha; and in consequence of this 
victory kept "Kénem in a state of strict 
sbedianae: His reign is very important to 
us, because he is one of the kings of Bornu 
of whose conquests and activity towards 
the west we have obtained some positive 
account. For, as we learn from the Christian 
captive in Tripolif, Mohammed fought a 
ereat and celebrated battle with the king 
of Kébbi—probably Tomo, of the dynasty 
of the Kanta, who founded Birni-n-Kebbi. 
The “captive,” unfortunately, does not state 
what was the issue of the battle; but al- 
though we cannot agree with Mr. Blau, 
who interprets the words of our chronicle, 
““oareb hu ila hedid el Kabara bemem- 
lekettihi,” { as if Mohammed had extended 


* Bulletin de la Soc. Géogr. Paris, 1849, p. 252. t Ibid. 

$ The words mean evidently nothing else than that under him the empire of Bérnu reached its highest pitch of 
greatness. The name of the town of Kabara is written ENS, and was never a town of great importance ; indeed it 
is absurd to suppose that the name of a small harbour should have been mentioned here in preference to that of the 
capital, Gagho or Gég6, or at least Timbaktu. 


. 


2 
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his empire as far as Kahara, the harbour of 
Timbuktu, we must conclude that he was 
victorious. Finally, to speak of the little 
we know, it must have been he who sent 
the embassy to Tripoli in the year 1534, 
if the date be correct. 

There is certainly, in the passage of our chro- 
nicle which relates to the reign of this 
king, some degree of confusion; and it is 
very unfortunate that, after having aspired 
to a little more completeness, it just be- 
comes exceedingly brief and dry in the most 
interesting part of the history of the Bornu 
kingdom. ‘The confused passage has been 
taken into account in a preceding comment ; 
and we are not able at present to explain 
why this energetic prince, who waged war 
on the opposite borders of his extensive 
empire, at immense distances from each 
other, can be said to have resided “ nine- 
teen [years] in Ladé.” But the fact may 
simply have been that he did not like to 
reside in the large capital or birni, Ghasr- 
éggomo, but preferred dwelling in a small 
neighbouring town; or perhaps it was one 
of the objects of his ambition to transfer 
the seat of government, from the place 
chosen by his predecessors, to some new 
place of his own choice. Even at the pre- 
sent day,there is a place of the name of 
Ladé in the neighbourhood of Ghambaru ; 
and another one is mentioned by Imam 
A’/hmed, at four short days’ journey on the 
road to Kanem. 

Be this as it may, “the kingdom of Bérnu 
reached under Mohammed the highest pitch 
of its greatness.” I here, therefore, add a 
list of the twelve great offices, or alam, 
which constituted the chief machinery of 
the empire, and which are already indi- 
cated by Makrizi* in the words, “and 
they have twelve princes.” Im4m A’hmed 
calls these high officers generally “ el 
akaber el 44]4m,” or “ erbab e’ dileh,” or 
‘el omra.” They are all mentioned by 
him, except the ghaladima, the fugtima, and 
the kaghustémma : — 

Kayghamma, or Keghdémma, corresponding to 


* Hamaker, p. 206, 
TT 4 
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the seraskier (or commander-in-chief) of 
the Turkish empire, and possessing very 
great power. 

Yerima, or Hirima (both forms occur indis- 
criminately in Imam A’hmed’s history), the 
governor of Yeri, or “tsidi Yeribe,” the 
district between Birni Ghasréegomo and 
Muniy6*, the inhabitants of which are called 
by Imam A’hmed “ 4hel e” shemél.” 

Ghéladéna, the governor of the Ghaladi, a 
province comprising the western countries, 
from Ngart as far as the Kwara (called, 
by the Kantiri, Kwalla). 

Chiréma (generally written by Im4m A’hmed 
Thiréma, or Shiréma), the heir apparent, 
son or brother of the king. 

Fugtma, the governor in the interior of Ghasr- 
éggomo, with power over life and death. 
Bagharima, sometimes mentioned as an officer 
of great importance, who, in the time of 
the civil wars, often raised his ambition 
even to the throne; but I have not been 
able to make out what the department, or 
province, called baghari, really was. It 

has nothing whatever to do with Bagirmi. 

Sintelma. ‘This title seems to belong origi- 
nally to some department connected with 
the government of Kanem, but what were 
the duties of its office I cannot say. The 
title is still common in Bornu, and will fre- 
quently occur in my narrative, though at 
present it is of little importance. 

Kasalma, or Kdjelma, governor of the east- 
ern provinces of Kanem. 

Kaghustémma, governor of Kaghusti, one of 
the western districts of Kénem. (See Vol. 
III. App. IT.) 

Arjinéma. His province is not exactly known 
to me, except that it appears from Imam 
A’hmed, that he belonged to the governors 
of the northern provinces of the empire, 
“el omra e’ shemaliyin.” 

Mestréma, or Metréma, chief eunuch of the 
harim. 

Yiroma (not to be confounded with the Ye- 
rima), under the mestréma, but neverthe- 
less, at least in the time of Edris Alawéma, 
an office of importance. 

The other governors of large towns, such as 


* After this country, also, the wool-bearing sheep of Boérnu are called ‘‘ dimf yeriram.” 
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Wiuidi, Dikowa, &c., had the title “ mainta ;” 
and there were many smaller charges, such 
as “ buma,”’ probably signifying a “judge 
of life and death,” from “bu,” the blood. 
The king had forty lifeouards, in a nar- 
rower sense, men of great authority, called 
“odma,” twenty at his left hand, and 
twenty at his right. 
I now proceed with the list of the succeeding 
kings. 
‘ALL A just prince, who kept Kanem in strict sub- | Zamtam. 1. 
Son of Edris ana| Jection, but whose reign was too short to A. H. 952. 
Zineb. be of any importance. A. D. 1545. 


Duwama, sur- | Vanquished ‘Abd el Jelil the son of Kadé the |Ghasréggomo.| 19. 
named Guama-| king of Kanem, who, once more assuming A.B. 
RAMI. the offensive, had come to attack him in Coe ata 

Son of Mohammed. | his own kingdom at Berberuwa, where Du- 15461563. 

nama defeated him, followed him thence to 

Kanem, and beat him in another battle, in 

which fell the heir apparent of the throne 

of Kanem, and several other great men of 

the Bulala. After this, Kanem once more 

remained quiet and in a state of subjec- 

tion ; but the people of that country, never- 

theless, continued to make predatory in- 

eursions into Bornu. The only other fact 

which we know of his reign, is that he 

fortified Ghasréggomo, the capital or birni, 

built by ‘Ali ben Dinama. The chronicle, 

moreover, states that in his reign there 

was a great famine in Bérnu. It must have 

been he also who concluded a treaty with 

Dragut, the famous renegade, in 1555. 


‘Asp Arcau, or} Under him nothing very remarkable seems| Kitaba. a 

DAua. to have happened. After some time, ‘Abd A. He 
at Dinama. el Jelil, king of K4nem, whose officers agent 
never ceased to make predatory incursions 1564—1570. 


into Bornu, died, and was succeeded by his 
son ‘Abd Allah. It is, however, a fact of 
the highest importance that, under the reign 
of this Bérnu king, we get the first intima- 
tion of the settlements of the Fulbe, or, as 
they are called by the Kantiri, the Fellatah 
(“‘kabilet el Felatiye”), in Bornu.* In 
‘Abd Allah’s reign, also, there is said to 
have been a great famine in the land. 


* Imam A’hmed. 
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Name of the King. 


Ul , 
Epris AMSAMI, 


Or as he is more 
generally called, 
from Alawo, his 
place of burial, 


Alaw6ma, son of 


‘Ali ben Eadris ben 

‘Ali ben Ahmed 
Ditinama ben ‘Oth- 
man ben el Haj 
Edris. 
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This is certainly the most important reign Alawo. 33. 
for us, as this excellent and energetic prince (not 53.) 
found in his imam, A’hmed ben Firtua an aaa 


(or ben Sofiya), a trustworthy and able his- AD. 
torian, whose work has outlived the dy- 1571—1603. 
nasty of the Séfuwa, and fallen into my 
hands. But, unfortunately, it comprises 
only the first twelve years of his reign, so 


that of the remaining twenty-one years, 
equally rich in events, we know nothing at ‘) 
all. The imam A’hmed wrote one part of 4 


his work evidently in the year of the Hejra 
990 or 991, at the end of Rejeb, in the 
capital Ghasrége gomo ; the other part, which 
contains an account of the expeditions to 
Kanem, which likewise belong to the first 
years of the long reign of Eadris, a little 
later. 

Edris Alawéma seems to have ascended the 
throne after a short interregnum, during : 
which the reins of government were held 
by the queen mother, or magira, ‘A4isha 
Kel-eghrarmaram*, who appears to have 
been a very distinguished woman, probably 
of Berber origin, realizing to the Kanuri q 


the ideal perfection of a female, and there- ' 
fore called ‘mai kamobe.” Probably it i 
was she who instilled into her son that FY 


harmonious union of warlike courage and 
vigour on the one hand, with mildness 
and justice on the other, which were the 
characteristic qualities of this excellent 
prince. Not long after his accession to 
the throne, he appears to have sent, pro- 
bably under the influence of his mother, 
an embassy to Tripoli, the secure inter- 
course with which place was very im- 
portant for any enterprising prince of 
Bornu ; and to this intercourse we evidently 
have to ascribe the very remarkable fact, 
that this king possessed already a good 
many musketeers, who decided the issue of 
the most serious battles. We find also in 
the imam’s history an interesting account 
of a numerous caravan arriving “from. the 
north with a great many Arab horses for 
sale. I have no doubt that the French 
Prisoner in Tripoli was mistaken in as- 


* The name Kel-eghrarmar seems to indicate Berber origin. 
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cribing the embassy, which in the year 
1578 arrived in that place to ‘Abd Allah 
instead of to the new prince, who had only 
a few years previously ascended the throne, 
and was not yet known on the coast. 


With regard to the interior affairs of the 


kingdom, the principal object of Edris 
Alawéma seems to have been to subdue en- 
tirely, or even to exterminate, if possible, 
those heterogeneous elements of which the 
kingdom had been formed, and which had 
been allowed by his predecessors (intent on 
the superficial advantages of distant con- 
quests) to undermine the very strength of 
the empire. He therefore seems to have 
turned his attention immediately to the Sd, 
or Soy, who, though evidently greatly re- 


duced from their former predominance and 


power, yet still possessed many extensive 
districts and numerous strongholds in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the principal 
settlements of the Bornu people, against 
whom they not only successfully vindicated 
their independence, but even continually 
harassed them by inroads. He therefore first 
attacked that division of this great tribe 
which inhabited the fertile districts on the 
river (Komadugu WaAtbe), and was called 
Ghaffate (Ngaufate ?), with several sub- 
divisions, among which we find the names 
of the Ghidama and the Dughuti. In order 
to conquer their extensive and strong ca- 
pital, Damasak, he built at some distance 
from it a large and fortified camp, where 
he placed a great part of his army, and 
further north another smaller one. Having 
harassed the enemy for some time by daily 
attacks from these places, cutting down 
their corn and their trees, he at length 
undertook to besiege the place ; and having 
succeeded in taking it, he killed or carried 
away its inhabitants, after which the smaller 
places around shared the same fate. The 
rest of the people of Dughiti fled to Ka- 
nem. He then attacked another large and 
strong pagan fortress called A’msaka, or 
A’masak, situated between Gamerghti and 
Mandara, and succeeded in taking it chiefly 
by means of his muskets. He then pro- 
ceeded against the tribe of the Gamerght, 
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who had been left undisturbed by all the 
preceding kings, and took several of their 
towns. 

Having in this way strengthened the loose 
structure of his empire towards the east, 
he turned westward against Kand*, a name 
which by the historian is evidently used 
only to denote the whole province, and not 
a single town. Indeed, from what he says 
about Dala, it is evident that there was 
no large town named Kané at that time. 
The king succeeded in destroying all the 
strongholds of the province, which our au- 
thor expressly states the Kanawa had then 
first built, viz. Kazra, Kelmasana (this 
seems a Berber name), Majiya, Ukluya, 
Dultwo, Auzaki, Ajiyajiya, Saaya, Ghalaki, 
Kayi, and others; but as for Dalaf, the 
strongest of these ‘‘shokiya” or stockades, 
he was unable to take it. This Dald was 
evidently the village built at the foot of the 
rocky mount of the same name, which at 
present forms, for the most part, the quarter 
of the Arabs in the town of Kand. After 
Edris had humiliated and weakened, in this 
way, the inhabitants of Kano, the people 
of Bérnu continually made predatory ex- 
peditions against them. 

From this circumstance we are enabled to 
judge of the state of affairs in these loosely 
aggregated empires ; for Kano had certainly 
been ong before this period a province 
of Bornu. 

Edris Alaw6ma then directed his efforts to- 
wards the north-west, and undertook three 
expeditions against the Tawarek (Imo- 
shagh) or Berbers, whom he reduced to 
obedience. The first of these expeditions 

®| was called the kerigu or ghazzia of Sik- 

- tala, or Butirsa; the second was named 
after the tribe Dinkir (the Diggera?), set- 
tled only two days’ march from Kuliya, 


i) 
* The name is written in three different ways: sometimes ass, at others wos or pgs 


t Ns. In Bornu also there was a large town of this name; or it seems rather that Ghasréggomo was sometimes: 
called by this name, as will appear from iy following passage: — 


——— Se dy dal) oleae yi oy EG ko 9 9 
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against whom it was directed, or after the 
place Targhigha. ‘These two expeditions 
seem to have been of secondary import- 
ance; the third, however, was directed 
against the Berbers of Air, on which occa- 
sion, starting from A’t-rébisa*, and passing 
the town Ghamarama, he overtook a nume- 
rous host of the inhabitants of Ahir, or Air, 
in the open desert, between the town Tadsa 
and Air, and having, as the im4am says, 
made a great slaughter of them, returned 
to Zibdtiwa, thence to the town Susubiki, 
and, having remained there awhile, re- 
tired to Muniyo.t Already, at an earlier 
date than these three expeditions led by 
him in person, his vizier, Kirsuwa ben Ha- 
run, had fought a battle with the Taw4rek, 
who had come with a numerous host of 
Tildhin (?){, and other people, to attack 
him at Aghalwen. Having thus broken the 
strength of those Berber tribes, he ordered 
the Kil-yiti, or rather Kélw4ti§, who were 
living in his dominions, to make continual 
inroads into their territory, till they were 
obliged to sue for peace, when they were 
allowed to return to their former seats, 
vowing a qualified allegiance to the king 
of Bornu, while they ceased to yield obe- 
dience to the ruler of Air.|| It is to be 
lamented that the imam A’hmed does not 
call the inhabitants of Air by the name of 
their tribe, as it would have been a matter 
of the greatest interest for us to know 
what tribe of Berbers had possession of 
the country at the time. It seems that the 
Kilyiti, or Kelwati, are identical with the 
Keléti, or Jotko, who, intermixed with 
Tebu, are living on the north side of the 
komadugu, between Diichi and Yo. 

I will here also mention the interesting ex- 
pedition which Edris Alawéma undertook 


huts po de il T Saamos > apats hy ye mgr - 
§ doalS ded iyo et us? jetze jespeaatin 6 They are mentioned also in anther passage as we dog’ 


Bn ae 
ai JS 23 ; and this latter form of the word is probably the right one. IZ adsl Licks ‘s 
S i ore ms 5 
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some time previously, as it seems, against the 
Tebu, or Teda, of the province of Durku, 
or Dirki, and of A’ghram* (or Tashi), when, 
after subjugating the whole country—a 
measure so important for the communica- 
tions with the coast —he made a long stay 
in Bilma, or Bulma. Here we have an 
example of a similar state of things to 
those in Kané; for all this country had long 
before been tributary to Bornu. In order 
to secure facility of access to these distant 
and inhospitable regions, he built large 
boats on the komadugu, and collected great 
herds of camels. 

Elaving thus secured his influence in the far 
distant northern provinces, Edris again 
turned southward against the rebellious 
Marghi prince Maghaya, and having made 
an inroad into Kufshi, or Kubshif, Mitku, 
and Humdi (these two last places being 
situated on or at the foot of a rock), and 
having made captive a part of the prince’s 
family, the latter came to Birni and threw 
dust upon his head. After this the ex- 
ruler of Mandaré (Wandala), having come 
to ask his assistance against an uncle who 
had deprived him of his throne, Edris 
marched against KarA4wa], then the capital 
of Mandara; but the inhabitants having 
retreated to the summit of the high moun- 
tain which is to the west of the town, he 
was obliged to retrace his steps without 
effecting his purpose. However, the next 
year he returned better prepared, and, 
sitting down at the foot of the rock, com- 
pelled the people of Mandara and their 
chief to quit their retreat and make their 
submission; and he then reinstated the 
rightful prince. 

After this King Edris led his victorious army 
against the Eastern Nghizim, who had 
first directed their predatory forays against 
the Fellfta settled in Boérnu §, but had 


SUS | ore “¢ \ / 
ls AS yo) adlstesl, us (es Ne : — e : D) e 4 
§ It is remarkable how closely this picture of the great highroad of Negroland, and its troubled state, resembles 
that drawn by Leo, |. vii. c. ix.: “E ciascuno de’ mercatanti tiene gran quantita di schiavi per valersi dell’ ajuto loro 
ne’ passi da Cano a Borno; come da Zingani poverissima e ladra gente.”” Whether,’under the general name of 
Zingani, Leo understood the Nghizim I cannot say ; but that may be the case. 
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soon ceased to make any distinction be- 
tween foreigners and natives, and attacked 
all who fell in their way. For two years 
he laid waste their fields, destroying even 
the plantations of cotton and sesamum, 
while ‘his vizier Ktirsuwa ransacked the 
town Meghiluma till he reduced the in- 
habitants to obedience. He then without 
delay proceeded against the western Nghi- 
zim, called Binawa by Imam A’hmed. These 
Bin4wa infested all the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the empire, and wholly interrupted 
the communication between Bérnu and an 
important trading-place in the west, called 
by our historian Fagha, and probably iden- 
tical with the Ragha, or Raghay, mentioned 
by E’bn Battita, just in the same quarter, 
lying between Gober —that is, the original 
country of that name, with the capital 
Tinshaman — and Bornu. Having con- 
quered all their strongholds, —viz. Mawa, 
A’gham, Bani, and Ghujémbina*,—he so 
terrified the people around, that all, even 
those of Katagumt included, made their 
submission. The Nghizim are identical with 
the tribe now generally called Nkizam, 
which is at present greatly reduced, living 
in the following places, all lying between 
Auyék and Katagum: — Tashina, U’nik, 
Shagat6é, Chibiay, Belangu, Badda, Ré6- 
meri, Zéngolom, Melebétiye, U’mari, and a 
few more. 


After all these warlike undertakings, this 


active prince, having rested for a little more 
than a year, undertook a pilgrimage to Mek- 
ka, probably in the ninth year of his reign. 
Having returned from thence, “ H4j Edris,” 
as he is now to be styled, led his army 
against the Tetala, or Telala{, a warlike 
and high-spirited pagan tribe settled in the 
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* ee AX =,  Itis remarkable that this name, in its latter part, closely resembles that of Mabina, the country 


mee 
mentioned by Makrizi as invaded by a Bérnu king (Dinama Selmami) in the year 1250. See abo ve, p. 262. 


t SiS. 


¢ The name in my MS. is sometimes written 3 9 at others AS. 
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neighbourhood and on the islands of the 
Tsad (probably identical with the Yedina 
or, as they are generally named, Budduma), 
and whose hatred against their oppressors 
was so intense that they refused fellowship 
at meals to those among themselves who had 
not killed a Mohammedan. ‘They prided 
themselves chiefly on their white spears. 
This is exactly in harmony with the custom 
of the Bidduma. Edris, in order to subdue 
them, made use of the Katakt, or Kétok6*, 
whom he ordered to harass the enemy by 
continual incursions with their boats, ex- 
actly in the same manner as the sheikh of 
Bornu at the present day, when he wants 
to trouble the Budduma, orders the people 
of M4faté to make an inroad against them. 
The Tetala retreated into the swampy 
grounds of the Ts4d.f Edris then beat 
the governor of Mafaté}, who came to 
attack him with a number of boats, de- 
stroyed the town of Kansa-Kusku, as he 
had also destroyed Saya§ and Taghalagha, 
belonging to the tribe of the Ghama, or 
Ngama, and other places, and built several 
fortified encampments, or “sansanne,” in 
the neighbourhood. The Makari||, who 
seem to be identical with the Kotoko, ap- 
pear to have offered him friendship or sub- 
mission, with the exception of the people 
of Ktisuri§, whose governor he succeeded 
in taking prisoner, and of Sabalghutu. He 
then proceeded once more against Man- 
dara, and vanquished that rebellious and 
stubborn nation. 

We shall now notice, but briefly, the expe- 
ditions of Edris to Kanem, which likewise 
fall within the first twelve years of his 


39 - Qa 2) 
* 1,628 bh ai : + The name is sometimes written dhe FS) » sometimes dl} ell 2 


A“ & 
§ A town of the same name on the Tsad is mentioned, together with Kiri, by Denham, i. p. 192. 


a a P 
ll ¢ oe  Makari and K6tok6é are but different names of the same country, just as A’fno and Hausa, Makari 


being the name used by the Kanuri. 7 its 3 
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reign, but have been described separately 
by the imém. I can dismiss this subject 
here in a few words, as I have had 
occasion to make use of the rich geo- 
graphical materials contained in this ac- 
count in the course of my narrative. Edris, 
during the first twelve years of his reign, 
went five times to Kanem; and he may 
have gone there frequently again in the 
following years. We have seen above that 
Kanem, after having been for more than a 
century entirely torn off from the empire, 
had been again subdued by preceding 
Bornu kings. Edris Alaw6ma, on ascending 
the throne of Bornu, concluded a treaty of 
peace with ‘Abd Allah the ruling prince of 
K&nem ; and, what is very remarkable as a 
commentary on the state of civilization in 
these countries, the conditions of this treaty 
were diplomatically exhibited in two writ- 
ten copies, nothing remaining to be set- 
tled but a dispute about three places, viz. 
Kalliya, ‘Akuta, and Beluji, which the people 
of Bornu wished to obtain. But ‘Abd 
Allah died; and his son Mohammed, who 
succeeded him, was, after a short time, 
dethroned by his uncle ‘Abd el Jelil ben 
‘Abd el Jelil, who broke off the negotiation 
and refused allegiance. In the ‘struggle 
which ensued, Edrfs was, on the whole, 
victorious, although the Bérnu army appa- 
rently sustained some heavy losses; Njimtye, 
and all the country even further east, was 
taken from Kanem; but as soon as Edris 
turned his back, ‘Abd el Jelfl, with his 
light troops, was again there, till the Bérnu 
king at last conferred the crown of Kanem 
again upon Mohammed, attaching to him 
a strong party of native chiefs, chiefly 
Arabs. However, he was obliged to return 
once more to that country so difficult to 
manage, Mohammed having been beaten 
by his restless adversary. Subsequently 
he was more successful, and by a stipula- 
tion the whole of Kanem as far as Baba- 
liya was attached to Bornu. Of subsequent 
events we are wholly ignorant, and hear 
no more of Kanem till a recent period. 
During these expeditions Edris inflicted 
severe blows upon the Tebu population of 
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Kanem ; and we have already seen that, in 
consequence, a great number of them mi- 
grated to Bornu. 

Of the events of the one-and-twenty years 
which followed these first twelve years of 
this excellent prince, we at present know 
nothing. But I do not doubt that zealous 
research may hereafter bring some more 
documents to light. From the manner of 
Edris’s death it may be concluded that he 
waged war till his last moment; for he 
died, according to tradition, on the battle- 
field, being wounded in his breast by a} 
hand-bill or gdliyd, thrown at him bya pagan | 
concealed in a tree, while waging war with | 
a tribe on the borders of Bagirmi, per- | 
haps the Ghamergi. We only know for 
certain that he was buried in Alawo, a 
place in the district of Ujé, which I have | 
touched upon on my journey to A’damawa. 

But notwithstanding these continual wars in 
which the Bérnu hero was engaged, “he 
promoted the prosperity of the country, 
and the wealth of the towns.” Indeed this 
is the only particular which the meagre | 
chronicle relates of him besides mention- | 
ing the war with ‘Abd el Jelil; and we 
know from Imam A/hmed that he built the | 
mosques of clay in Birni Ghasréggomo, 
superseding those of reeds; and it is to him } 
probably that we must refer the brick ruins | 
in that town as well as in Ghambart. 

Altogether Edris Alawéma appears to have | 
been an excellent prince, uniting in him- |} 
self the most opposite qualities: warlike | 
energy combined with mildness and imtel- 
ligence; courage, with circumspection and | 
patience ; severity, with pious feelings. And 
I hope my readers will draw more favour- | 
able conclusions from this example as to} 
the general character of the Bérnu kings 
than Denham did from the degenerate 
shadow of his time, when he says* that | 
“a sultan of Bérnu carries no arms, and it | 
is beneath his dignity to defend himself.” |, 
Certainly such a man as Edris rarely stands | 
alone ; and we cannot refuse to join with 
his name that of his first minister, the war- 


® Denham, vol. i. p. 327. 
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like and intelligent Edris ben Hartin, who 
succeeded in that office his elder brother 
Kursuwa, and who by his excellent arrange- 
ments, as well as by his courage, guaran- 
teed the success of many of his master’s 
undertakings. 


Monammep, | An excellent prince, but less warlike and | DekAna (?).* |I6y. 7m. 
Sain the surname enterprising, as it would seem, than his | (Perhaps in the ene 
Bukalmarami. Son/ father, whose vigour was no longer neces- | territory of the | 1011—1027. 
of Edris and Fanna. ; RRS 2: Duggana. ) A.D. 
sary, the empire being well established. 1602-1618. 


J/sRAuIM. Sent an embassy to Tripoli in the year 1627. |Ghasréggomo.| 7y. 7m. 
Son of Edris and A.H. 

Ghumsu. 1027—1035. 
A.D. 

1618—1625. 


HAs ‘Omdr. | Made the pilgrimage to Mekka in the year |Ghasréggomo.| 19 y. 9m. 
Son of Edris and} 1642, having ascended the throne, accord- 


A. H. 
Fishama. ing to the French document, in the year 1036—1056. 
1634 (1624 ?). 1625-1645. 

‘Aut A valiant and intelligent man, who thrice Ghasréggomo. 40. 

Ben el Haj ‘Omar. made the pilgrimage to Mekka, viz. in the A 
, years 1648, 1656, and 1667; when retura-: 1055—1095. 
ing on the last occasion from his distant Tcareeicol 


journey, he had to extinguish a revolution. 
He waged several wars with the sultan of 
Air residing in A’gades, and was once 
besieged in his capital at the same time by 
the Tawarek and by the K6ana, or Kwona, 
a division of the Kororofa, who had long 
been subjected to Bornu, when he managed 
to set the latter against the former, and 
then destroyed them also. It seems that 
in his reign the country was afflicted by 
several long famines, which distressed the 
inhabitants greatly, and which can scarcely 
be explained but by supposing an un- 
| settled state of the country, which did not 
| allow the people to cultivate the ground. 
| 


Epris 
Ben ‘Ali. 


This is the king who has been omitted by (?) 20. 
mistake in the chronicle. A 
10696—1115. 


A.D. 
1585—1704. 


* Uo. 


uv 2 
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DUNAMA Another long famine of seven years is men- |Ghasréggomo.| 19. 
Ben ‘Alt. tioned by the chronicle. a 
1115—1134. 
A.D. 
1704—1722. 
HAs Hamptn | A pious and indolent king, who appears to |Ghasréggomo.| 14. 
Ben Diuinama. have made a pilgrimage. ee 
1135—1148. 
A.D. 
1723—1736. 
Mouammen, | Of his reign likewise we know nothing but of |Ghasréggomo.| 16. 
Bin Uthelieninanie a famine which lasted two years. These 


A. H. 
Erzhamma. Son of princes, indeed, seem in general to have 1149—1164. 
IBN), er eae seldom left their favourite residence, where 1737-1751. 
they indulged in luxury and ostentation, 
while the kingdom was falling to pieces 
and became unable to resist any shock 
which might come from without. 


Dtnama, | The chronicle mentions, under his short |Ghasréggomo.| 2y. 7m. 
pWathiathe. isuriame reign, a very severe famine. AHL 
Ghana, ‘the little.’ 1165—1168. 
The young son of A.D. 
Mohammed. 1752—1755. 
‘Axi Is greatly praised by the chronicle as a most | -~ - 40, 
Ben el Haj Diinama. excellent prince; but it is evident that he A.H. 
was such only from a monkish point of sara: 
view. He seems, however, to have ex- 1755-1793. 


celled in a peculiar kind of energy, being 
mentioned by Lucas as the father of three 
hundred male children.* I cannot say with 
absolute certainty whether it was he who 
made a most unfortunate expedition against 
Mandar4, to the ill success of which most 
of the intelligent Bérnu people attribute the 
weakness of the empire under the following 
reign, when it was attacked by the fanatic 
troops of the Fellata, the best part of the 
army having been slain by the inhabitants 
of Mandaraé. ‘Ali seems also to have made 
several expeditions against the Bedde. 


A’HMED “ A learned prince, liberal towards the ulama; (Ghasréggomo.| 17. 
Ben‘ Al. a prodigal dispenser of alms, a friend of 
science and religion, gracious and com- 
passionate towards the poor.” So says the 
chronicle. However well deserved this 
praise may be, certainly A’hmed was not 


A. H. 
1208—1225. 
A.D. 
1793—1810. 


* Lucas, Proceedings of the African Association, vol. i. p. 227. 
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the man to save the kingdom from the 
dangers which surrounded it. 


But although the empire was already pre- 


pared for ruin, there supervened a powerful 
cause of weakness; for under A’hmed a 
very severe pestilence visited Bornu, carry- 
ing off a great number of people. This 
plague is said to have been announced by 
an eclipse of the sun, which preceded it 
by two years. 


About 1808 began the inroads of the Fulbe 


or Fellata, who had conquered successfully 
the ancient Hausa kingdoms, which till 
then had been in a sort of tributary depend- 
ence upon Bornu. The consequence was 
that their countrymen, settled in Bornu 
from ancient times, as we have seen, being 
harassed by persecution, collected together 
in Gujeba, and from that point began their 
conquests, vanquishing all the officers whom 
A’hmed sent against them; they then 
marched against Ghasréggomo, led on by 
Mala Rida, Mukhtar, and Hannima, de- 
feated the army of the sultan, who escaped 
by the eastern gate while they entered the 
town from the west side. A’hmed then 
went to reside in Kurnawa. ‘This hap- 
pened in the year of the Hejra 1224, or 
1809 of our era, on a Sunday ; but I cannot 
say in what month. From that place the 
distressed king sent a message to the faki 
Mohammed el Amin el Kanemi, who, on 
account of his marriage with the daughter 
of the governor of Ngala, had begun to 
oppose himself to the progress of the con- 
querors; for, having begged his father-in- 
law to allow him to take his wife and 
daughter with him to Fezz4n, the latter 
refused, so that the faki, together with his 
friends Mohammed ‘Tirab, and Ibrahim 
Waday collected in Binder, on the west 
border of the Tsad, a small force, said to 
have consisted of five horsemen and two 
hundred spearmen, with whom he success 
fully attacked the Fulbe, who were dis- 
posed to laugh at his threats. Having 
collected more adventurers and patriotic 
men round him, he then vanquished the 
whole force of the conquerors in a battle 
near Ngérnu, when he is said to have had 
uv 3 
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under his command two hundred men on " 
horseback, and two thousand on foot. Hav- 
ing thus liberated the whole eastern part of 
Bornu, he sat down quietly, when A’hmed 
sent for him. Assisted by the inspiring 
fanaticism of the faki, and by the courage 
and valour of his Kanembt spearmen, 
A’hmed was enabled to re-enter his capital, 
but soon after died*, in the beginning, as 
it seems, of A. H. 1225. 
Dtnama, Diinama followed his father, who had already, NeAla. 8. 
SonvotAvemed, in his lifetime, chosen him for his suc- ene 
| and cessor, and for a short time waged success- 1225—1233. 
MoHAMMED EL ful war against the enemy, till he too was 1810__1817, | 
Amin EL KA- driven out of his capital by the Fulbe of 1818. 
NEM. Katagum, as it seems, in the end of 1226, 


or beginning of 1227. He then went wan- 

dering about in his own kingdom, chang- 

ing his residence every few months, first 

residing in Majé, near Fatéehana (the 

ancient Damasak), then in a place called 

Aségga, then near Mtingond, then in Bér- 

beruwa, till he placed himself under the 

protection of the powerful faki, who alone 

had proved himself capable of resisting the 

| victorious impulse which attended the 

march of the Fellata. Indeed a covenant 

was then made, assigning half of the re- 

venue of the liberated provinces to Mo- 

hammed el Amin. The faki now resided 

in the large town of Ngoérnu (“ the bless- 

ing”), where he seems to have found 

zealous support from the many Tebu re- 

siding there, while the sultan held his 
court in some other place. 

But matters could not long remain in this 
state; the population were not able to serve 
two masters, but they were obliged to de- 

| cide for the one or the other. When, there- 

| fore, the people all flocked to the man who 
| had liberated them from a foreign yoke, the 


old party excited the sultan’s jealousy, and 
instigated him to rid himself of his trouble- 


* From the report given to Mr. Koelle by the Bornu slave ‘Ali Eisami (African Native Literature, 1854, p.93.), 
it would seem that A’hmed died before entering Ghasréggomo ; but although these narratives teem with interest, 
they have no historical authority for the time which succeeded ‘Ali’s capture in the year 1814-15, and even no 
paramount authority for the preceding period. Aud the other story, as told in p. 99. e¢ seqg., agrees entirely with our 
statement. The account of the inroad of Waday and the death of Ibram (both which events happened in the time of 


Sheikh ‘Om4r), as given by that Negro, is quite absurd and full of confusion. ; 
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some rival. Mohammed el Amin’s authority, 
however, was so well established in the 
goodwill of the people, that on being cited 
before the sultan he was able to appear 
before him unattended, while the latter 
dared not hurt him. The consequence was 
that the faki’s, or rather the sheikh’s 
(shékho — for this title he now began to 
adopt) influence increased every day, and 
Dinama, with his party, made a last effort 
to release himself from that influence, and 
to preserve the royal dignity. Indeed he 
might hope that if he succeeded in esta- 
blishing his court at a certain distance, he” 
might rally around himself the old par- 
tisans of royalty; but before he reached 
Widi, the place he had selected for his 
residence, one of the principal settlements 
of the Temaghera, and which had been 
the abode of several of the old Bérnu 
kings, Mohammed el Amin, who perceived 
that the time was now come when he must 
decide whether he was to be subject or 
ruler, even though he did not aspire to the 
title of king, had him arrested on the road, 
and brought back to Bérberuwa. But find- 
ing him still obstinate, he deposed him 
altogether, reproaching him with a wish to 
betray his country ; and then he transferred 
the title and pomp of a sultan to Mo- 
hammed, a brother of A’hmed, and uncle of 
Dtnama. Mohammed then began to build 
himself a new residence, which is called by 
the Arabs Birni jedid, two miles and a half 
north-west from Ngérnu. But when Mo- 
hammed el Amin saw that this man was no 
less obstinate than Ditinama, he reinstated 
the latter again. So that Mohammed, 
having reigned but a short time, and that 
only by the will of the usurper, is not 
mentioned at ali by the chronicle. 

We may therefore reckon the commencement, 
of the present dynasty of the K4nemfyin 
from the year 1814 of our era. It is a very 
remarkable fact, that an utter stranger to 
the country should become its ruler; but the 
struggle was not yet at an end, and could 
not well be ended without much bloodshed 
as soon as the fascinating personal influence 
of the liberator was gone by. The sheikh 

uu 4 
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then, having gone so far, in order to sepa- 
rate his position as far as possible from the 
memory of the ancient times, founded like- 
wise a new residence, which, from the name 
of the Adansonia digitata, a specimen of 
which stood on the spot where he wished 
to build his house, received the name of 
Kika, or rather Kuikawa.* Being now 
fairly installed in the government of a 
vast but very distracted country, while he 
allowed the pomp of royalty to be borne 
by the descendant of the Séfuwa, and per- 
haps purposely exaggerated it, in order to 
make“it ridiculous, he was anxious at the 
same time to recover the lost provinces, 
and to defend the country against its south- 
eastern neighbour, who, from having been 
a vassal, had become a dangerous enemy. 
Indeed he had to sustain a long and san- 
guinary struggle with Bagirmi, in which he 
was not always successful. He undertook at 
first to reduce the overbearing and lawless 
Burgomanda, the ruler of that province, to 
obedience, with the assistance of ‘Abd el 
Kerim Sabtn, the powerful and intelligent 
prince of Waday; but the latter chose 
rather to consult his own interests, and 
after carrying away all the treasures, and 
even many of the inhabitants of Bagirmi, 
he even granted to Burgomanda some sort 
of protection in return for an annual tri- 
bute to be paid to Waday, as we shall see 
in the following volume. At the same time 
the intelligent Sabtin, whose predecessor 
Mohammed Saleh, by the conquest of the 
province of Fittri, had stept into the place 
of the pretensions raised by the Bulala, en- 
deavoured to gain more ground in Kanem. 
Meanwhile the powerful king of Waday 
died (A.p. 1815), but even this event did 
not relieve the situation of Kl Kanemt; for, 
in a sudden and unexpected encounter of 
the two armies in Kétok6, the eldest and 
most beloved son of the sheikh was slain in 
1816, and in 1817 a bloody battle was lost 
by him at Ngala, on which occasion the 
titular sultan Dtinama was slain, Mo- 


* Jt seems almost incredible that, although the members of the late mission have distinctly stated that Kuka is anew _ 7 


town, yet even at the presentday this place is identified by learned men with some ancient places having similar 
names. j 
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hammed el Kanemi being frustrated in this 
way, then entered into a covenant with the 
ruler of Fezzan; and a combined expe- 
dition was organized in the year 1818, 
which was altogether very successful. The 
whole of the northern part of Bagirmi 
was overrun, the large towns of BabaliyA 
and Gawi were destroyed, and the sheikh 
spent a day or two in MAs-eia, the capital 
of the country; but no decisive blow could 
be struck, the king with his whole army 
having retired to Mankhfa and taken up a 
very strong position defended by the river 
and a great number of boats. 


TBRAHI’M. Installing in the deceased sultan’s place 
A. H. 1933-1963. Ibram, or Ibrahim, Dtinama’s_ brother, 
A.D. 1818—1846. the sheikh continued the struggle with 


Bagirmi, and on the 24th of March of 
the year 1824, as we know from the report 
of Denham’s expedition, was so fortunate as 
to gain, on the same battle-field of Ngala, 
a decided victory over his valiant south- 
eastern neighbour, which seems to have set 
him at once at rest. Having thus obtained 
leisure on this side, and having extinguished 
a revolt of the Manga, Mohammed el K4- 
nemi seems to have turned his attention 
westward, in order to recover, if possible, 
some of the provinces of the old empire of 
Bornu. At first he was very successful, 
and penetrated far into the interior of the 
province of Bauchi; but in the year 1826 
the officers of Sultan Béilo beat his army, 
and he himself had a narrow escape. He 
seems to have then concluded a_ peace. 
He made also several attempts to reduce 
Kanem to a state of obedience, and here 
had to contend with Waday. Mohammed 
el Kanemi died in 1835 *, leaving forty- 
three sons, and having named for his suc- 
cessor his eldest son ‘Omar, who was to be 
succeeded, if he should die early, by ‘Abd 
e Rahman, and then by Yusuf. 


Snerku ‘Omar. |'Omér’s reign is remarkable on account of 
Son of Mohammed} his having made an end of the Séfuwa alto- 
ss  .. a gether. He seemed from the first desirous 

ee 1ass. of peace in every direction, and had the 


* The exact date of his death I cannot find at present. 
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great advantage, in endeavouring to obtain 
this object from Bagirmi, that his mother be- 
longed to that country. Having also made 
peace with the Fulbe after an unsuccessful 
expedition against them, he had some dif- 
ficulty in restraining the governors of the 
western provinces, who are almost inde- 
pendent vassals, from making incursions 
into their territory. It was on this account 
that he was obliged, in the beginning of 
1846, to send a strong army, commanded 
by his brother ‘Abd e’ Rahman, against 
Ibram, the restless governor of Zinder, 
whose obstinate disregard of the peace with 
the Falbe proceeded to open rebellion. 
This opportunity, when all the best troops 
were about to march to the distant west, 
was seized on by the numerous partisans 
of the old dynasty, to aim a mortal blow at 
the house of the sheikh by secretly in- 
viting the King of Waday, Mohammed 
e’ Sherif, to re-establish the Séfuwa on 
the throne of Bérnu. Mohammed listen- 
ing to this invitation, collected his army, 
and in Multid or Rebi el awel, 1262, that 
is, in March 1846, reached Kusuri. ‘The 
sheikh never heard of his approach till he 
was very near. He at once summoned the 
sultan Ibram from Birni, and, denouncing 
him as a traitor, placed him in irons; he 
then hastily collected what troops remained 
behind, having no one with him upon whom 
he could rely, except Tirab his faithful 
minister (the intimate friend of his father), 
his brother the valorous ‘Ali, together with 
from five to six hundred Arabs and Tebu. 
With this little band, swelled by a crowd 
of faithless Shiwa, he encamped on the 
western bank of the river of Logon, not 
far from the town of Kusuri, while Waday 
was encamped on the eastern bank of the 
Shari. The inhabitants of Kusuri locked 
the gates of their town against both armies, 
but secretly communicated with Waday ; 
and when Mohammed e’ Sherif was unable 
to force the passage of the river in the face 
of the enemy, who did great execution 
with two cannons, the Waday having none, 
they sent to him offering to lead part of 
his army round by a ford which was pro- 
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tected only by Shuwa. This was the ford 
of Sina Facha, at the headland a littie 
below Kusuri, where the Shari and the river 
of Logén unite to form one stream, which 
joins the Tsad. When the corps sent by 
the people of Waday tried to cross the 
river here, the Shiwa, who had been ordered 
to defend the ford, gave way, and, thinking 
this a favourable opportunity to pilfer, 
joined the enemy, killing many of the 
sheikh’s people in the flank, till Kashélla 
Belal brought their chief to the ground. In 
the slaughter which ensued, Tirab fell, and 
a great many of the Bérnu people. The 
valorous ‘Ali penetrated into the town of 
Kusuri, but was delivered by the towns- 
people into the hands of the king of Waday ; 
the rest took to flight, except the Tebu and 
Arabs, who maintained their position, so 
that Sheikh ‘Omar was able to say his prayers 
of the dhohor and the aser before he left the 
battle-field. But the encampment fell into 
the hands of the enemy, as well as the two 
cannons. However, in crossing the river, 
the Waday army sustained severe losses. 
All this happened on Tuesday the 11th of 
Rebi el awel, or March 8. 1846. On Thurs- 
day, Sheikh‘Omar put to death [brahim the 
titular sultan of Bornu, whom he had laid 
in chains before going to battle. He then 
hastily left Kiikawa, and retreated into the 
western provinces; the host of Waday fol- 
lowed him as far as Ngérnu, where they 
encamped and remained about forty days, 
while their skirmishers plundered all the 
neighbouring places, and particularly Ku- 
kawa, from whence they carried away a 
considerable booty, and then set fire to the 
town. Indeed the capital for about two 
months remained a desert. 

But this was not all. The King of Waday 
took ‘Ali, the son of the late Sultan Ibram, 
and enthroned him in Birni as sultan of 
Bornu, summoning all the partisans of the 
old dynasty to defend their new king. 
However, he soon found that he was not 
strong enough to carry his point, and hear- 
ing that ‘Abd e’ Rahman, the sheikh’s 
brother, was approaching from the west 
with a numerous host, and being afraid 
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lest, if he stayed longer, his retreat might 
be cut off by the river, he sent Ibra- 
him Wad4y as a messenger of peace to 
the sheikh, declaring that he had not un- 
dertaken this expedition from any desire 
of conquest, but at the instigation of a 
great. many of the noblest kokan4awa or 
grandees of Bérnu, whose letters he for- 
warded to the sheikh. He then, in the 
last days of April, or the first days of May, 
1846, left Ngornu, commencing his retreat 
to his far-distant residence, and leaving 
the recently-elevated sultan to his fate. 
But it appears that ‘Ali the son of Ibr4m 
was a courageous young prince; for he 
thought himself strong enough to march 
against the sheikh, whom he encountered 
at Minarem, but was quickly vanquished 
and slain. Thus the last of the Séfuwa 
died an honourable death on the battle- 
field. It was now evident that the family 
of Mohammed el K4nem1, who had liberated 
the country from a warlike and successful 
enemy, was well established in the place of 
the ancient rulers, who had degenerated 
into mere puppets, and were totally unable 
to defend themselves and their subjects. 
A great slaughter of all the partisans of 
the old dynasty followed, and principally 
of the Sugurti, who had risen as their espe- 
cial upholders ; and a little later, in order 
to efface as far as possible all recollection 
of those times, the destruction of New 
Birni was decided on, and fell to the 
lot of H4j Beshir, the son of Tirab, who 
had succeeded his father as the first minister 
and most confidential servant of the sheikh. 
From this time, people say, dated the 
great wealth of the vizier. Meanwhile 
Sheikh ‘Omér went in person to casti- 
gate Serki Ibram, the governor of Zinder, 
who had risen in open revolt, and took 
and plundered the town, though he par- 
doned and reinstated the governor, while 
‘Abd e’ Rahman quelled the rebellion of 
the Manga, who, ever restless and inclined 
to insurrection, had thought this an excel- 
lent opportunity of asserting their inde- 
pendence. ‘Omar himself brought the then 
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large town of Surrikulo to obedience*; and 
the country soon became quieter than be- 
fore. Scarcely any vestige of the old dy- 
nasty was left; even the records of it were 
purposely destroyed—a most unfortunate 
circumstance, which made it very difficult 
for me to obtain what little information I 
have been able to collect. 

The Kika, built by Mohammed el Kanemt, 
having been destroyed by the people of 
Waday, ‘Omar and his vizier built two 
towns in its place, one the eastern town, 
“billa gedibe,” as the especial residence of 
the court, the other, the western town, 
“billa futébe.” Thus Kuika has become 
Kitikawa.T 

Sheikh ‘Omar was now in a much more fa- 
vourable position than his father, being 
sole and indisputable master of the country 
and really the king, though he disdained 
the title. He might have given it a new 
organization, ruling it with a strong and 
impartial hand; but while he is an upright 
and straightforward man, who certainly 
would like to see the country well ad- 
ministered, he lacks that far-sighted vigour 
which is necessary for ruling an extensive 
kingdom based on a loose state of things, 
with arbitrary power above and turbulent 
habits beneath. Indeed it is most deplorable 
that he has allowed the Tawarek, or rather 
Iméshagh, those inveterate enemies of well- 
governed communities, to persist in their 
desolating and predatory habits. In the 
time of his father there were Tebu set- 
tlements near all the wells on the Fezzan 
road as far as Beduwaram ; all these have 
been deserted successively since the be- 
ginning of the reion of ‘Omar, the towns 
of Lari and Wudi have been ransacked by 
the Tawarek, and not a living soul left, 
and the whole of Kanem has become the 
desolate abode of a few unfortunate com- 
munities, and the wild hunting-ground of 

. continual adventurous ghazzias from every 


: “4 oe, however, made several other expeditions; one against Gtijeba, which is very famous amongst the 
inhabitants. 

+ It might be that even before this time the people who spoke more correctly would call the town Ktikawa; that is, 
properly, “billa kakawa,” the ‘‘ town filled with kuka- trees,” and not Kika, which is in truth only the name of the 
tree after which the place was called. 
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quarter ; indeed, not only the considerable 
town of Barruwa, one day’s march north of 
the komadugu, on the road to Kanem, but 
even other places in the middle of Bérnu, 
as will be seen in the course of my narra- 
tive, have to buy their peace by a sort 
of tribute to be paid to the Tawarek free- 
booters. 

But besides his own personal weakness, and 
inclination to ascetic piety, there was a 
dangerous cancer undermining the health 
of the new dynasty: this was the rivalry 
which soon arose between him and his 
brother ‘Abd e’ Rahman, on account of the 
vizier el Haj Beshir, who enjoyed the whole 
confidence of the sheikh, and employed his 
authority too exclusively. The results of 
this unfortunate quarrel I will here report 
to their end, although they fall after the 
time of my arrival in Bérnu. I have already 
observed above, that on leaving Murzuk 
we were informed that a quarrel was about 
to break out between ‘Omar and ‘Abd e’ 
Rahman; but happily matters were then 
adjusted, and the rivalry did not pro- 
ceed to a civil war before the winter of 
1853, when ‘Abd e’ Rahman, with his par- 
tisans, left Ktikawa and went to Gijeba. 
The sheikh and his vizier followed him, 
but being betrayed by many of the cour- 
tiers, who were badly disposed against the 
vizier, they were defeated in an “irregular 
skirmish; and H4j Beshir, certainly “with 
very little show of courage, was the first 
who turned his back, and collecting his 
most valuable treasures, started for Waday. 
Being detained by the Shuiwa, who would 
not allow him to cross the Shari, he was 
induced to return to Kuikawa, on safe-con- 
duct being promised to him by ‘Abd e’ 
Rahman, but having been found guilty of 
treason was strangled. ‘Omar meanwhile 
was allowed to reside as a private man in 
the house of his former vizier till, in the 
summer of 1854, ‘Abd e’ Rahman ordered 
him to go to reside in Dikowa. He then 
collected the malcontents, and on the ‘Aid 
el kebir vanquished his brother in the open 
place between the two towns, and made 
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him prisoner, and in the first days of De- 
cember killed him. Thus he is once more 
sole ruler of the country; but having lost 
his vizier, upon whose advice he was for- 
merly wont to rely entirely, he has nobody to 
supply his want of energy. Time will show 
whether Bérnu is again to flourish under 
this dynasty, or whether it has to undergo 
another revolution. From the sequel of my 
narrative it will sufficiently appear that it is 
not in such a state as it ought to be; but 
it has the advantage that all over Negro- 
land there is no warlike and energetic 
king at the present time. 
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VI. 


FRAGMENTS OF A METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


2 om a3 | Se Fa 
nok ane 
Date sonrpf o2 5 Remarks. Date Hows ot ga Remarks. 
Day. Des Day b 8 
ons ! Don 
A & A & 
1851 1851 : 
Jan March 
11 sunrise | 53°6 22 sunrise | 68 | Thick fog in the 
sunset 73°4 morning, the sun 
12 sunrise | 48°2 not coming forth 
13 | sunset 71°6 till past noon. 
14 sunrise | 57°2 noon 91°4 
sunset | 73°4 23 -  - |- -| Morning foggy. 
15 sunrise | 57:2 24 | noon 95 | Morning clear, 
sunset | 71°6 ' northerly wind 
shag sunset 73°4 arose, 
18 sunrise | 59 25 | No observjation. 
19 | No observjation. 26 noon 100°4 
20 sunrise | 50 27 noon 98°6 
sunset 716 28 |No observiation.| Sky turbid and 
21 sunrise | 44°6 dull, easterly wind. 
22 29 noon 98°6 
to }| No observiation. 
26 } April 
24 sunrise | 66°2 1 noon 96°8 | Same sky, overcast 
sunset a with thick clouds; 
28 sunrise | 59 Cold wind in the wind, as in gene- 
afternoon. ral, easterly. 
29 sunrise | 66 10 sunrise | 69°8 (Kuikawa.) 
30 | No observ{ation. 14 sunrise | 78°8 | Sky alittle overcast. 
3l sunset 69°8 noon 105'8 
sunset 93-2 
Feb. | No observjation. 15 sunrise | 77 
1 p.m. {100 
March 16 sunrise | 69°8 
First . noon 104° 
half i Eee obsery ation. 17 sunrise | 69°8 
2 t _ . |. .|Sky cloudy (Kané). noon 98°6 
3 sunset 91°4 
18 sunrise 64°4 18 sunrise | 68 
1.0p.m. |109 noon 100°4 
19 | No obseryjation. sunset 87'8 
20 sunrise | 70°3 19 sunrise | 74 
21 | No observjation. sunset 89°6 
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Bas £8 
now 5 = os 
Date. aos ee 245 Remarks. Date. er 2 = E Remarks, 
oe A"e 
eK 
1851. 1851. 
April May 
20 | No observ{ation. 11 noon 106°7 
on sunrise | 73°4 12 sunrise | 80°6|Very strong wind; 
noon 95 in the afternoon | 
sunset 87°8 a thunder-storm, 
22 sunrise | 71°6 with some rain at 
noon 96°8 four o’clock p.m. 
sunset 98°6 noon 105'8 
23 sunrise | 68 sunset ae 
noon 96°8 13 sunrise | 80°6 
24 noon 100°4 
| No observ{ation. sunset | 90°5|In the evening 
28 thick clouds. 
29 sunset 83°6 14 sunrise | 80°6 
30 sunrise | 69°8 noon 104 
noon 99 sunset |100°4 A 
sunset 89°6 15 sunrise | 77 i 
noon 105 a 
May sunset 86 ¢ 
1 sunrise | 70°3 16 | sunrise | 79:7 | Atmosphere very q 
noon 100°4 oppressive. 
2 lpm. |104 noon 104 
3 sunrise | 74 sunset 95... ft 
A pring) 104 17 sunrise | 81°5| Heavy gale from : 
sunset | 91°4 N.W. in the fore- A 
4 sunrise | 73°4 noon. a 
p.m. W108 noon 104 ‘ 
sunsct 95 sunset 92°3 . 
5 sunrise | 84:2; Sky dull and/| 18 sunrise | 82°4 4 
cloudy, gradually noon 105°8 ‘ 
becoming more || 19 sunrise | 78°8 i 
overcast. noon 104 i 
lpm. |105°8| Three o’clock p.m. sunset 93°2 ; 
a few claps of|| 20 sunrise | 78 4 
thunder without noon 107°6 
lightning, and sunset 92°3 
with only a little || 21 sunrise | 77 
rain. noon 104 
sunset 86 1.30 p.m. |107°6 
6 sunrise | 80°6 sunset 96°8 
noon 105 8 22 sunrise | 77 
sunset 91°4 noon 104 
vt sunrise | 76 sunset 95 | Lightning in the 
8 sunrise | 95 evening. 
noon 106:2 23 sunrise | 77 
9 noon 107°6 noon 104 | At three o’clock 
10 noon 1067 p-m. a tornado 
) sunset 86 and a little rain. 
11 sunrise | 78 


Date. 


1851. 


27 


28 
29 
30 


31 


June 
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Sas 
Hour of | 2 % s 
os © 
Day. Soe 
G28 
ey 65) 
sunset 90°5 
sunrise 77 
noon 98°6 
sunset 97°7 
sunrise 79°7 
noon 96°8 
noon 97°7 
sunset 93°2 
sunrise | 78°8 
noon 104 
sunset 93:2 
sunrise | 84:2 
No observ|ation. 
noon 99°5 
sunset 87°8 
sunrise | 75:2 
noon 99°5 
sunset 90°5 
sunrise 78°8 
noon 98°6 
sunset 99°5 
sunrise 79°7 
noon 98°6 
sunrise 74°3 
noon 104°9 
sunrise 74:3 
noon 98 6 
sunrise | 75'2 
Bape |1b1:2 
sunset 101°3 


Remarks. 


Sky thickly over- 
cast ; a few drops 
of rain. 


In the 
lightning. 
Sky not clear. 


evening 


In the afternoon 
the sky became 
thickly overcast, 
and a little rain 
fell. 


In the evening a 
thunder - storm, 
towards the south 
and the north, 
came down upon 
us, accompanied 
with heavy rain. 


Tornado near us. 


Weather extremely 
sultry ; at 2 p.m. 
a heavy thunder- 
storm, with much 
rain, 


1851. 
June 
6 


© 0 


10 


Ai 
12 


13 


14 


15 


17 


sunrise 
noon 


gq 3 
oo 

oe 
eae 
Oo 
oag 
2) 
73°4 
93°2 


No obseryiation. 


sunrise 
sunrise 


sunset 
sunrise 


2 p.m. 


sunrise 
noon 


sunset 
sunrise 
noon 


sunset 
noon 


sunsct 
sunrise 
noon 
sunset 


sunrise 
noon 


73°4 
(52 


82°4 
71°6 
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Remarks. 


At 10 p.m. fright- 
ful tempest, with 
much rain. 

In the evening 
thunder-storm in 
the distance. 


At four o’clock in 
the afternoon a 
tornado, with a 
short but heavy 


shower. In the 
night another 
storm, but no 


rain near us. 


In the afternoon 
a storm, with but 
little rain. 

Sky cloudy. 

Atmosphere humid 
and rainy, felt 
quite chilly, sun 


did not come 
forth till after 
noon. 


In the afternoon 
thunder-storm to- 
wards the south. 


About 2 p.m. a 
tornado, with a 
little rain later in 
the afternoon. 


8 p.m. atornado, but 
not much rain. 


During the night 
tornado with rain. 

Fine clear morning. 

7 p.m. heavy thun- 
der- storm. 
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676 APPENDIX. 
| a # | _ | 
Hour of Zoe | Hour of Par 
Date. Day 222 Remarks. t Date ney. bas Remarks. ; 
e oa | oars 
A & | Qk | 
1851 1851. - | 7 
June July | - 
18 sunset 86 10 | 5.30 a.m.;- - | Heavy rain lasting | J 
19 sunrise | 78°8 till 74 am, } & 
noon 87°8 11 | 1.80 p.m.| 82°4 “4 
20 - - |- -|In the evening aj; sunrise | 79°7 ee 
tornado with |} 12 - - |= - {In the afternoon | 
heavy rain. heavy  thunder- } 
21 sunrise | 70°7 (Yola.) storm with rain. «| 
2 p.m. 65°3| 1 o'clock pm. aj} 13 | No observjation. | 
storm broke forth || 14 sunrise | 77 | Sky cloudy; 7 p.m. | 
with great vio- storm accom -| 
lence, in conse- panied by very) 
quence of which heavy rain, last- | 
it became quite ing till midnight. | 
cool, 15 - - |+ -|Sky cloudy in the | 
sunset | 67 morning; — suit! « 
22 | No observiation. | In the morning, sun - came forth at 8 | 
lurid and atmo- a.m.; alittlerain; | 
sphere moist, the following , 
afterwards very night. 
hot. 16 - © |- -| Sky thickly Over): 
23 sunrise | 71°6 cast;storminthe: 
24 = qe night. oe 
25 \ Movkacrg 2808. |e ~ Se te ee litle before sun- f 
26 sunrise | 76 |In the evening a set a storm, ac- 
heavy _ tornado, companied by) 
accompanied with heavy.ratm.. ba 
rain, lasting from)| 18 - - |-  - | Weather clear. ' 
9 p.m. to 6 am.|} 19 - - |- -|Soon after sunrise; 
27th. a storm broke i 
June forth accompanied 
27 by rain, lasting 
to p| No observiation. till noon. 
July wo ; 
7 to >| No observiation. 
8 noon 77 |Rain in the even- || 23 93°2 
ing and during|| 24 noon _ (Ktkawa.) 
the night. 
9 1 p.m. | 80°6 |Sky thickly overcast 
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